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~ /EW strangers in 
/ Siena fail to visit 
the house where 
that great woman 

and saint Cate- 
rina Benincasa 

was born in 1347. 

She was one of a 
family of thirteen 

or fourteen chil- 
dren, that blessed 

the union of Gia- 
como and Lapa, 
who were indeed 
well-in-the-house 

as their name is, 
being interpreted ; for with the father’s indus- 
try as a dyer, and the mother’s thrift, they 
lived not merely in decent poverty, but in 
sufficient ease; and it was not from a need 
of her work nor from any want of piety in 
themselves that her parents at first opposed 
her religious inclination, but because (as I 
learn from the life of her written by that holy 
man, G. B. Francesia), hearing on every side 
the praises of her beauty and character, they 
hoped to make a splendid marriage for her. 
When she persisted in her prayers and devo- 
tions, they scolded and beat her, as good par- 
ents used to do, and made her the household 
drudge. But one day while the child was at 
prayer the father saw a white dove hovering 
over her head, and though she said she knew 
nothing of it, he was struck with awe and 
ceased to persecute her. She was now four- 
teen, and at this time she began her penances, 
sleeping little on the hard floor where she 
lay, scourging herself continually, wearing a 
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hair shirt, and lacerating her flesh with chains. 
She fell sick, and was restored to health only 
by being allowed to join a sisterhood, under 
the rule of St. Dominic, who were then doing 
many good works in Siena. After that our 
Lord began to appear to her in the Dominican 
church ; she was likewise tempted of the devil ; 
but Christ ended by making her his spouse. 
While her ecstasies continued she not only 
visited the sick and poor, but she already took 
an interest in public affairs, appealing first to 
the rival factions in Siena to mitigate their 
furies, and then trying to make peace between 
the Ghibellines of that city and the Guelphs 
of Florence. She pacified many family feuds ; 
multitudes thronged to see her and hear her; 
and the Pope authorized her to preach 
throughout the territory of Siena. While she 
was thus dedicated to the salvation of souls, 
war broke out afresh between the Sienese and 
Florentines, and in the midst of it the terrible 
great pest appeared. Then the saint gave 
herself up to the care of the sick, and performed 
miracles of cure, at the same time suffering 
persecution from the suspicions of the Sienese, 
among whom question of her patriotism arose. 

She now began also to preach a new cru- 
sade against the Saracens, and for this purpose 
appeared in Pisa. She went later to Avignon 
to beseech the Pope to remove an interdict laid 
upon the Florentines, and then she prevailed 
with him to remove his court to the ancient 
seat of St. Peter. 

The rest of her days were spent in special 
miracles, in rescuing cities from the plague ; 
in making peace between the different Italian 
states and between all of them and the Pope; 
in difficult journeys; in preaching and writ- 
ing. “ And two years before she died,” says 
her biographer, “the truth manifested itself 
All rights reserved. 
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so clearly in her, that she prayed certain 
scriveners to put in writing what she should 
say during her ecstasies. In this manner there 
was soon composed the treatise on Obedience 
and Prayer, and on Divine Providence, which 
contains a dialogue between a Soul and God. 
She dictated as rapidly as if reading, in a clear 
voice, with her eyes closed and her arms 
crossed on her breast and her hands opened ; 
her limbs became so rigid that, having ceased 
to speak, she remained a long hour silent ; 
then, holy water being sprinkled in her face, 
she revived.” She died in Rome in 1380; but 
even after her death she continued to work 
miracles; and her head was brought amidst 
great public rejoicings to her native city. A 
procession went out to receive it, led by the 
Senate, the Bishop of Siena, and all the bish- 
ops of the state, with all the secular and re- 
ligious orders. “That which was wonderful 
and memorable on this occasion,” says the 
Diario Senese, “was that Madonna Lapa, 
mother of our Seraphic Compatriot,— who had 
many years before restored her to life, and 
liberated her from the pains of hell,— was led 
to the solemn encounter.” 

It seems by all accounts to have been one 
of the best and strongest heads that ever 
rested on a woman’s shoulders — or a man’s, 
for the matter of that ; apt not only for private 
beneficence, but forhigh humane thoughts and 
works of great material and universal moment; 
and I was willing to see the silken purse, or 
sack, in which it was brought from Rome, and 
which is now to be viewed in the little chamber 
where she used to pillow the poor head so 
hard. I do not know that I wished to come 
any nearer the saint’s mortal part, but our 
Roman Catholic brethren have another taste 
in such matters, and the body of St. Catherine 
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has been pretty well dispersed about the world 
to supply them with objects of veneration. 
One of her fingers, as I learn from the Dia- 
rio Senese of Girolamo Gigli (the most con- 
fusing, not to say stupefying, form of history 
I ever read, being the collection under the 
three hundred and sixty-five several days of 
the year of all the events happening on each 
in Siena since the time of Remus’s son), is in 
the Certosa at Pontignano, where it has been 
seen by many, to their great advantage, with 
the wedding-ring of Jesus Christ upon it. Her 
right thumb is in the church of the Domini- 
cans at Camporeggi; one of her ribs is in the 
cathedral at Siena ; another in the church of 
the Company of St. Catherine, from which a 
morsel has been sent to the same society in 
the city of Lima, in Peru; her cervical verte- 
bra and one of her slippers are treasured by 
the Nuns of Paradise; in the monastery of 
Sts. Dominic and Sixtus at Rome is her right 
hand ; her shoulder is in the convent of St. 
Catherine at Magnanopoli ; and her right foot 
is in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice. In St. Catherine at Naples are a 
shoulder-bone and a finger ; in other churches 
there are a piece of an arm and a rib; in San 
Bartolomeo at Salerno there is a finger; the 
Predicatori at Colonia have a rib; the Canons 
of Eau-Court in Artois have a good-sized bone 
(osso di giusta grandesza),; and the good Gigli 
does not know exactly what bone it is they 
revere in the Chapel Royal at Madrid. But 
perhaps this is enough, as it is. 


II. 


Tue arched and pillared front of St. Cather- 
ine’s house is turned toward a street on the 
level of Fonte Branda, but we reached it from 
the level above, whence we clambered down 
to it by a declivity that no carriage could de- 
scend. It has been converted, up stairs and 
down, into a number of chapels, and I suppose 
that the ornate facade dates from the ecclesi- 
astic rather than the domestic occupation. 
Of a human home there are indeed few signs, or 
none, in the house; even the shop in which 
the old dyer, her father, worked at his trade, 
has been turned into a chapel and enriched, 
like the rest, with gold and silver, gems and 
precious marbles. 

From the house we went to the church of 
San Domenico, hard by, and followed St. 
Catherine’s history there through the period 
of her first ecstasies, in which she received 
the stigmata and gave her heart to her hea- 
venly Spouse in exchange for his own. I do 
not know how it is with other Protestants, but 
for myself I will confess that in the place 
where so many good souls for so many ages 
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have stood in the devout faith that the miracles 
recorded really happened there, I could not 
feel otherwise than reverent. Illusion, hallu- 
cination as it all was, it was the error of one 
of the purest souls that ever lived, and of one 
of the noblest minds. “ Here,” says the printed 
tablet appended to the wall of the chapel, 
“here she was invested with the habit of St. 
Dominic; and she was the first woman who 
up to that time had worn it. Here she re- 
mained withdrawn from the world, listening 
to the divine services of the church, and here 
continually in divine colloquy she conversed 
familiarly with Jesus Christ, her Spouse. Here, 


leaning against this pilaster, she was rapt in 
frequent ecstasies; wherefore this pilaster has 
ever since been potent against the infernal 
furies, delivering many possessed of devils.” 
Here Jesus Christ appeared before her in the 
figure of a beggar, and she gave him alms, 
and he promised to own her before all the 
world at the Judgment Day. She gave him her 
robe, and he gave her an invisible garment 
which forever after kept her from the cold. 
Here once he gave her the Host himself, and 
her confessor, missing it, was in great terror 
till she told him. Here the Lord took his 
own heart from his breast and put it into hers. 
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You may also see in this chapel, framed 
and covered with a grating in the floor, a 
piece of the original pavement on which 
Christ stood and walked. The whole church 
is full of memories of her; and there is 
another chapel in it, painted in fresco by 
Sodoma with her deeds and miracles, which 
in its kind is almost incomparably rich and 
beautiful. It is the painter’s most admirable 
and admired work, in which his genius ranges 
from the wretch decapitated in the bottom of 
the piciure to the soul borne instantly aloft 
by two angels in response to St. Catherine’s 
prayers. They had as much nerve as faith in 
those days, and the painter has studied the 
horror with the same conscience as the glory. 
It would be interesting to know how much 
he believed of what he was painting —just as 
it would be now to know how much I believe 
of what I am writing: probably neither of us 
could say. 

What impresses St. Catherine so vividly 
upon the fancy that has once begun to con- 
cern itself with her is the double character 
of her greatness. She was not merely an ec- 
static nun: she was a woman of extraordi- 
nary political sagacity, and so great a power 
among statesmen and princes that she alone 
could put an end to the long exile of the 
popes at Avignon, and bring them back to 
Rome. She failed to pacify her country be- 
cause, as the Sienese historian Buonsignore 
confesses, “ the germs of the evil were planted 
so deeply that it was beyond human power 
to uproot them.” But nevertheless, “‘ she ren- 
dered herself forever famous by her civic 
virtues,” her active beneficence, her perpetual 
striving for the good of others, all and singly ; 
and even so furious a free-thinker as the 
author of my “ New Guide to Siena ” thinks 
that, setting aside the marvels of legend, she 
has a right to the reverence of posterity, the 
veneration of her fellow-citizens. * St. Cath- 
erine, an honor to humanity, is also a literary 
celebrity: the golden purity of her diction, 
the sympathetic and affectionate simplicity 
of expression in her letters, still arouse the 
admiration of the most illustrious writers. 
With the potency of her prodigious genius, 
the virgin stainlessness of her life, and her 
great heart warm with love of country and 
magnanimous desires, inspired by a sublime 
ideal even in her mysticism, she, born of the 
people, meek child of Giacomo the dyer, 
lifted herself to the summit of religious and 
political grandeur. With an overflow- 
ing eloquence and generous indignation she 
stigmatized the crimes, the vices, the ambi- 
tion of the popes, their temporal power, and 
the scandalous schism of the Roman Church.” 

In the Communal Library at Siena I had 
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the pleasure of seeing many of St. Catherine’s 
letters in the MS. in which they were dictated : 
she was not a scholar, like the great Socinus, 
whose letters I also saw, and she could not 
even write. 

III. 


A HUNDRED yearsafter St. Catherine’s death 
there was born in the same “noble Ward of 
the Goose” one of the most famous and elo- 
quent of Italian reformers, the Bernardino 
Ochino whose name commemorates that of 
his native Contrada dell’ Oca. He became a 
Franciscan, and through the austerity of his 
life, the beauty of his character, and the won- 
der of his eloquence he became the General 
of his Order in Italy, and then he became a 
Protestant. “His words could move stones to 
tears,” said Charles V.; and when he preached 
in Siena, no space was large enough for his au- 
dience except the great piazza before the Pub- 
lic Palace, which was thronged even to the 
house-tops. Ochino escaped by flight the 
death that overtook his sometime fellow-den 
izen of Siena, Aonio Paleario, whose book, “ I! 
Beneficio di Cristo,” was very famous in its time 
and potent for reform throughout Italy. In 
that doughty little Siena, in fact, there has 
been almost as much hard thinking as hard 
fighting, and what with Ochino and Paleario, 
with Socinus and Bandini, the Reformation, 
Rationalism, and Free Trade may be said al- 
most to have been invented in the city which 
gave one of the loveliest and sublimest saints 
to the Church. Let us not forget, either, that 
brave Archbishop of Siena, Ascanio Piccolom- 
ini, one of the ancient family which gave two 
popes to Rome, and which in this Archbishop 
had the heart to defy the Inquisition and wel- 
come Galileo to the protection of an inviola- 
ble roof. 

IV. 


Ir is so little way off from Fonte Branda and 
St. Catherine’s house that I do not know but 
the great cathedral of Siena may also be in the 
“Ward of the Goose”; but I confess that | 
did not think of this when I stood before that 
wondrous work. 

There are a few things in this world about 
whose grandeur one may keep silent with dig- 
nity and advantage, as St. Mark’s, for instance, 
and Notre Dame and Giotto’s Tower, and the 
curve of the Arno at Pisa, and Niagara, and the 
cathedral at Siena. I am not sure that one has 
not here more authority for holding his peace 
than before any of the others. Let the archi- 
tecture go, then : the inexhaustible treasure of 
the sculptured marbles, the ecstasy of Gothic 
invention, the splendor of the mosaics, the 
quaintness, the grotesqueness, the magnifi- 
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SIENESE WALLS AND GARDENS 


cence of the design and the detail. ‘The photo- 
graphs do well enough in suggestion for such as 
have not seen the church, but these will never 
have the full sense of it, which only long look- 
ing and coming again and again can impart. 
One or two facts, however, may be imagined, 


and the reader may fancy the cathedral set on 
the crest of the noble height to which Siena 
clings, and from which the streets and houses 
drop all round from the narrow level expressed 
in the magnificent stretch of that straight line 
with which the cathedral-roof delights the eye 


from every distance. It has a preéminence 
which seems to me unapproached, and this 
structure, which only partially realizes the vast 
design of its founders, impresses one with the 
courage even more than the piety of the little 
republic, now so utterly extinct. What a force 
was in men’s hearts in those days! What a 
love of beauty must have exalted the whole 
community ! 

The Sienese were at the height of their 
work on the great cathedral when the great 
pestilence smote them, and broke them for- 
ever, leaving them a feeble phantom of their 
past glory and prosperity. “The infection,” 
Says Buonsignore, “spread not only from 
the sick, but from everything they touched, 
and the terror was such that selfish frenzy 
mounted to the wildest excess; not only did 
neighbor abandon neighbor, friend forsake 
friend, but the wife her husband, parents their 
children. In the general fear, all noble and 
endearing feelings were hushed. Such 
was the helplessness into which the inhabi- 
tants lapsed that the stench exhaling from 
the wretched huts of the poor was the sole 


signal of death within. The dead were buried 
by a few generous persons whom an angelic 
pity moved to the duty: their appeal was, 
‘Help us to carry this body to the grave, 
that when we die others may bear us thither!’ 
The proportion of the dead to the sick was 
frightful; out of every five seized by the 
plague, scarcely one survived. Angelo di 
Tura tells us that at Siena, in the months of 
May, June, July, and August of the year 
1348, the pest carried off eighty thousand 
persons. A hundred noble families 
were extinguished.” Throughout Italy, “three 
fourths of the population perished. The cities, 
lately flourishing, busy, industrious, full of 
life, had become squalid, deserted, bereft of 
the activity which promotes grandeur. In 
Siena the region of Fonte Branda was largely 
saved from the infection by the odor of its 
tanneries. Other quarters, empty and for- 
saken, were set on fire after the plague 
ceased, and the waste areas where they stood 
became the fields and gardens we now see 
within the walls. . . . The work on the 
cathedral, which had gone forward for ten 
years, was suspended, and when re- 
sumed, it was upon a scale adjusted to the 
diminished wealth of the city, and the plan 
was restricted to the dimensions which we 
now behold. And if the fancy contem- 
plates the grandeur of the original project, 
divining it from the vestiges of the walls and 
the columns remaining imperfect, but still 
preserved in good condition, it must be owned 
that the republic disposed of resources of 
which we can form no conception; and we 
must rest astounded that a little state, em- 
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broiled in perpetual wars with its neighbors, 
and in the midst of incessant party strife, 
should undertake the completion of a work 
worthy of the greatest and most powerful 
nations.” 

“ When a man,” says Mr. Addison, writing 
from Siena in the spirit of the genteel age of 
which he was an ornament, “sees the pro- 
digious pains and expense that our forefathers 
have been at in these barbarous buildings, 
one cannot but fancy to himself what miracles 
of architecture they would have left us had 
they only been instructed in the right way ; 
for when the devotion of those ages was 
much warmer than it is at present, and the 
riches of the people much more at the dis- 
posal of the priests, there was so much money 
consumed on these Gothic cathedrals as 
would have finished a greater variety of noble 
buildings than have been raised either before 
or since that time.” And describing this won- 
derful cathedral of Siena in detail, he says that 
“nothing in the world can make a prettier 
show to those who prefer false beauties and 
affected ornaments to a noble and majestic 
simplicity.” 

The time will no doubt come again when 
we shall prefer “ noble and majestic simplic- 
ity,” as Mr. Addison did; and I for one shall 
not make myself the mock of it by confessing 
how much better I now like “ false beauties 
and affected ornaments.” In fact, I am will- 
ing to make a little interest with it by ad- 
mitting that the Tuscan fashion of alternate 
courses of black and 
white marble in archi- 
tecture robs the inter- 
ior of the cathedral of 
all repose, and that no- 
where else does the 
godless joke which 
nicknamed a New 
York temple “the 
Church of the Holy 
Zebra” insist upon 
itself so much. But 
if my business were 
iconoclasm, I should 
much rather smash 
the rococo apostolic 
statues which Mr. 
Addison doubtless ad- 
mired, perching on 
their brackets at the 
base of the variegated 
pillars ; and I suspect 
they are greatly to 
blame for the distrac- 
tion which the visitor 
feels before he loses 
himself in the in- 
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exhaustibly beautiful and delightful detail. 
Shall I attempt to describe this? NotI! Get 
photographs, get prints, dear reader, or go 
see for yourself! Otherwise, trust me that if 
we had a tithe of that lavish loveliness in one 
structure in America, the richness of that one 
would impoverish the effect of all the other 
buildings on the continent. I say this, not with 
the hope of imparting an idea of the beauty, 
which words cannot, but to give some notion 
of the wealth poured out upon this mere frag- 
ment of what was meant to be the cathedral 
of Siena, and to help the reader conceive not 
only of the piety of the age, but of the love 
of art then universally spread among the 
Italians. 

The day was abominably cold, of course,— 
it had been snowing that morning,— when we 
first visited the church, and I was lurking about 
with my skull-cap on, my teeth chattering, and 
my hands benumbing in my pockets, when the 
little valet de place who had helped us not find 
a lodging espied us and leaped joyously upon 
us, and ran us hither and thither so proudly 
and loudly that one of the priests had to come 
and snub him back to quiet and decorum. | 
do not know whether this was really in the 
interest of decency, or of the succession of 
sacristans who, when the va/et had been 
retired to the front door, took possession of 
us, and lifted the planking which preserves 
the famous engraved pavement, and showed 
us the wonderful pulpit and the rich chap- 
els, and finally the library all frescoed by 
Pinturicchio with scenes from the lives of the 
two Sienese Piccolomini who were Popes 
Pius II. and III. 

This multiplicity of sacristans suffered us to 
omit nothing, and one of them hastened to 
point out the two flag-poles fastened to the 
two pillars nearest the high altar, which are 
said to be those of the great War Car of the 
Florentines, captured by the Sienese at Monta- 
perto in 1260. “ How,” says my “ New Guide,” 
‘how on earth, the stranger will ask, do we find 
here in the house of God, who shed his blood 
for all mankind, here in the temple consecrated 
to Mary, mother of every sweet affection, 
these two records of a terrible carnage between 
brothers, sons of the same country ? Does it 
not seem as if these relics from the field of 
battle stand here to render Divinity accom- 
plice of the rage and hate and vengeance of 
men? We know not how to answer this ques- 
tion; we must even add that the crucifix 
not far from the poles, in the chapel on the 
left of the transept, was borne by the Sienese, 
trusting for victory in the favor of God, upon 
the field of Montaperto.” 

I make haste to say that I was not a stranger 
disposed to perplex my “ New Guide” with 
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any such question, and that nothing I saw in 
the cathedral gave me so much satisfaction 
as these flag-poles. Ghibelline and Sienese 
as I had become as soon as I turned my 
back on Guelphic Florence, I exulted in these 
trophies of Montaperto with a joy which 
nothing matched except the pleasure I had 
in viewing the fur-lined canopy of the War 
Car, which is preserved in the Opera del 
Duomo, and from which the custodian be- 
stowed upon my devotion certain small tufts 
of the fur. I have no question but this 
canopy and the flag-poles are equally genu- 
ine, and I counsel the reader by all means 
to see them. 

There are many other objects to be seen in 
the curious museum of antique and medizval 
art called the Opera del Duomo, especially 
the original sculptures of the Fonte Gaia; 
but the place is chiefly interesting as the out- 
line, the colossal sketch in sculptured marble, 
of the cathedral as it was projected. The 
present structure rises amid the halting frag- 
ments of the medizval edifice, which it has 
included in itself, without exceeding their ex- 
tent; and from the roof there is an ineffable 
prospect of the city and the country, from 
which one turns again in still greater wonder 
to the church itself. 

I had an even deeper sense of its vastness 
—the least marvelous of its facts—and a 
renewed sense of the domestication of the 
Italian churches, when I went one morning to 
hear a Florentine monk, famed for his elo- 
quence, preach in the cathedral. An oblong 
canopy of coarse gray canvas had been 
stretched overhead in part of the great nave, 
to keep his voice from losing itself in the space 
around and above. The monk, from a pulpit 
built against one of the pillars, faced a dais, 
across the nave, where the archbishop sat in 
his chair to listen, and the planked floor be- 
tween them was thronged with people sitting 
and standing, who came and went, as if at 
home, with a continued clapping of feet and 
banging of doors. All the time service was 
going on at several side-altars, where squads 
of worshipers were kneeling, indifferent alike 
to one another and to the sermon of the monk. 
Some of his listeners, however, wore a look 
of intense interest, and I myself was not with- 
out concern in his discourse, for I perceived 
that it was all in honor and compassion of the 
captive of the Vatican, and full of innuendo 
for the national government. It gave me some 
notion of the difficulties with which that gov- 
ernment has to contend, and impressed me 
anew with its admirable patience and forbear- 
ance. Itaiy is unified, but many interests, 
prejudices, and ambitions are still at war 
within her unity. 
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ONE night we of the Pension T. made a 
sentimental pilgrimage to the cathedral, to see 
it by moonlight. The moon was not so prompt 
as we, and at first we only had it on the bap- 
tistry and the campanile—a campanile to 
make one almost forget the Tower of Giotto. 
But before we came away one corner of the 
facade had caught the light, and hung richly 
ba‘ hed, tenderly ethereaiized in it. What was 
gold, what was marble before, seemed trans- 
muted to the luminous substance of the moon- 
light itself, and rested there like some trans- 
lucent cloud that “stooped from heaven and 
took the shape ” of clustered arch and finial. 

On the way home we passed the open por- 
tal of a palace, and made ourselves the guests 
of its noble court, now poured full of the 
moon, and dimly lighted by an exquisite lan- 
tern of beaten iron, which hung near a mas- 
sive pillar at the foot of the staircase. The 
pillar divided the staircase, and lost its branchy 
top in the vault overhead; and there was 
something so consciously noble and digni- 
fied in the whole architectural presence that | 
should have been surprised to find that we had 
not stumbled upon an historic edifice. It 
proved to be the ancient palace of the Cap- 
tain of the People—and I will thank the 
reader to imagine me a finer name than Capi- 
tano del Popolo for the head of such a de- 
mocracy as Siena, whose earliest government, 
according to Alessandro Sozzini, was popular, 
after the Swiss fashion. Now the palace is the 
residence and property of the Grattanelli fam- 
ily, who have restored it and preserved it in 
the medizval spirit, so that I suppose it is, up- 
on the whole, the best realization of a phase 
of the past which one can see. The present 
Count Grattanelli—who may be rather a 
marquis or a prince, but who iscertainly a gen- 
tleman of enlightened taste, and of a due 
sense of his Siena — keeps an apartment of the 
palace open to the public, with certain of the 
rooms in the original state, and store of armor 
and weapons in which the consequence of the 
old Captains of the People fitly masquerades. 
One must notice the beautiful doors of inlaid 
wood in this apartment, which are of the 
count’s or marquis’s or prince’s own design ; 
and not fail of two or three ceilings frescoed 
in dark colors, in dense, close designs and 
small panels, after what seems a fashion pecu- 
liar to Siena. 

Now that I am in Boston, where there are 
so few private palaces open to the public, I 
wonder that I did not visit more of them in 
Siena ; but I find no record of any such visits 
but this one in my note-books. It was not 
for want of inscriptional provocation to pene- 
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ONE OF THE LISTENERS. 


trate interiors that I failed to do so, They are 
tableted in Siena beyond almost anything I 
have seen. The villa outside the gate where 
the poet Manzoni once visited his daughter 
records the fact for the passing stranger; on 
the way to the station a house boasts that 
within it the dramatist Pietro Cossa, being 
there “ the guest of his adored mother,” wrote 
his Cecilia and the second act of his Sylla; 
in a palace near that of Socinus you are noti- 
fied that Alfieri wrote several of his tragedies ; 
and another proclaims that he frequented it 
“ holding dear the friendship” of the lady of 
the house! In spite of all this, I can remem- 
ber only having got so far as the vestibule 
and staircase —lovely and grand they were, 
too—of one of those noble Gothic palaces in 
Via Cavour; I was deterred from going far- 
ther by learning it was not the day when un- 
invited guests were received. I always kept 
in mind, moreover, the Palazzo Tolomei for 
the sake of that dear and fair lady who be- 
sought the traveler through purgatory — 


“ Ricorditi di me, che son la Pia; 
Siena mi fe, disfecemi Maremma,’’— 


and who was of the ancient name still surviv- 
ing in Siena. Some say that her husband car- 
ried her to die of malaria in the marshes of 
the Maremma; some, that he killed her with 
his dagger; others, that he made his servants 
throw her from the window of his castle ; and 
none are certain whether or no he had reason 
to murder her—they used to think there could 
be a reason for murdering wives in his day ; 
even the good Gigli, of the Diario Senese, 
speaks of that “ giusto motivo” Messer Nello 
may possibly have had, What is certain is that 
Pia was the most beautiful woman in Italy; and 
what is still more certain is that she was not 
a Tolomei at all, but only the widow of a 
Tolomei. Perhaps it was prescience of this 
fact that kept me from visiting the Tolomei 
palace for her sake. At any rate, I did not 
visit it, though I often stopped in the street 
before it, and dedicated a mistaken sigh to the 
poor lady who was only a Tolomei by mar- 
riage. 

There were several other ladies of Siena, 
in past ages, who interested me. Such an one 
was the exemplary Onorata de’ Principi Orsini, 
one of the four hundred Sienese noblewomen 
who went out to meet the Emperor Frederick 
III. in 1341, when he came to Siena to es- 
pouse Leonora, Infanta of Portugal; a col- 
umn near Porta Camollia still commemorates 
the exact spot where the Infanta stood to re- 
ceive him. On this occasion the fair Onorata 
was, to the thinking of some of the other 
ladies, too simply dressed; but she defended 
herself against their censure, affirming that the 
Sienese gentlewomen should make a pomp 
of nothing but their modesty, since in other 
displays and feminine adornments the ma- 
trons of other and richer cities could easily 
surpass them.” And at a ball that night, be- 
ing asked who was the handsomest gentleman 
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present, she answered that she saw no one 
but her husband there. Is the estimable 
Onorata a trifle too sage for the reader’s sym- 
pathy? Let him turn then to the Lady Bat- 
tista Berti, wife of Achille Petrucci, who, at 
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to immortalize your name so long as the book 
of Montluc shall live; for in truth you are 
worthy of immortal praise, if ever women were 
so. As soon as the people took the noble res- 
olution of defending their liberty, the ladies 
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another ball in honor of the Emperor, spoke of the city of Siena divided themselves into 
Latin with him so elegantly and with such three companies: the first was led by Lady 
spirit that he embraced her, and created her Forteguerra, who was dressed in violet, and 
countess, and begged her to ask some grace all those who followed her likewise, having 
of him ; upon which this learned creature, in- her accouterment in the fashion of a nymph, 
stead of requesting the Emperor to found a free short, and showing the buskin; the second 
public library, besought him to have her ex- by Lady Piccolomini, dressed in rose-colored 
empted from the existing law which prohibited satin, and her troops in the same livery ; the 
the wearing of jewels and brocade dresses in third by Lady Livia Fausta, dressed in white, 
Siena. The careful Gigli would have us think as was also all her following, and bearing a 
that by this reply Lady Battista lost all the white ensign. On their flags they had some 
credit which her Latinity had won her; but it pretty devices; I would give a good deal if 
appears to me that both of these ladies knew I could remember them. These three squad 
very well what they were about, and each rons were composed of three thousand ladies 
in her way perceived that the Emperor could — gentlewomen or citizenesses. Their arms 
appreciate a delicate stroke of humor as well were pickaxes, shovels, baskets, and fascines ; 
asanother. If there weretime,andnotsomany and thus equipped, they mustered and set to 
questions of our own day pressing, | should work onthefortifications. Monsieurde Termes, 
like to inquire into all the imaginable facts who has frequently told me about it (for I had 
of these cases; and I commend them to the not then arrived), has assured me that henever 
reader, whose fancy cannot beso hard-worked saw in his life anything so pretty as that. | 
as mine. saw the flags afterwards. They had made a 

The great siege of Siena by the Floren- song in honor of France, and they sang it in 
tines and Imperialists in 1554-5 called forth going to the fortifications. I would give the 
high civic virtues in the Sienese women, who best horse I have if I could have been there 
not only shared all the hardships and priva- And since I am upon the honor of these ladies, 
tions of the men, but often their labors, their I wish those who come after us to admire the 
dangers, and their battles. “ Never, Sienese courage ofa young Sienese girl, who, although 
ladies,” gallantly exclaimed the brave Blaise she was of poor condition, still deserves to be 
de Montluc, Marshal of France, who com- placed in the first rank. I had issued an or- 
manded the forces of the Most Christian King der when I was chosen Dictator that nobody, 
in defense of the city, and who treats of the on pain of being punished, should fail to go 
siege in his Commentaries, “ never shall [ fail on guard in his turn. This girl, seeing her 
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OUTSIDE A SIENESE GATE. 


brother, whose turn it was, unable to go, takes 
his morion, which she puts on her head, his 
shoes, his buffalo-gorget ; and with his halberd 
on her shoulders, goes off with the corps de 
garde in this guise, passing, when the roll is 
called, under the name of her brother, and 
stands sentinel in his place, without being 
known till morning. She was brought home 
in triumph, That afternoon Signor Cornelio 
showed her to me.” 

I am sorry that concerning the present 
ladies of Siena I know nothing except by the 


scantiest hearsay. My chief knowledge of 
them, indeed, centers in the story of one of 
the Borghesi there, who hold themselves so 
very much higher than the Borghesi of Rome. 
She stopped fanning herself a moment while 
some one spoke of them. “Oh, yes; I have 
heard that a branch of our family went to 
Rome. But | know nothing about them.” 
What glimpse we caught of Sienese society 
was at the theater—the lovely little theater of 
the Accademia dei Rozzi. This is one of the 
famous literary academies of Italy; it was 
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founded in the time of Leo X., and was then 
composed entirely of workingmen, who con- 
fessed their unpolished origin in their title; 
afterwards the Academies of the Wrapped-up, 
the Twisted, and the Insipid (such was the 
fantastic humor of the prevailing nomencla- 
ture) united with these Rude Men, and their 
academy finally became the most polite in 
Siena. Their theater still enjoys a national 
fame, none but the best companies being 
admitted to its stage. We saw there the 
Rossi company of Turin—tae best players by 
all odds, after the great Florentine Stentorello, 
whom I saw in Italy. Commendatore Rossi’s 
is an exquisite comic talent—the most deli- 
cately amusing, the most subtly defined. In 
acomedy of Goldoni’s (“ A Curious Accident”) 
which he gave, he was able to set the house 
in an uproar by simply letting a series of 
feelings pass over his face, in expression of 
the conceited, willful old comedy-father’s prog- 
ress from profound satisfaction in the elope- 
ment of his neighbor’s daughter to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it was his own daughter 
who had run away. Rossi, who must not be 
confounded with the tragedian of his name, is 
the first comedian who has ever been knighted 
in Italy, the theory being that since a comic 
actor might receive a blow which the exi- 
gency of the play forbade him to resent, he 
was unfit for knighthood. King Humbert 
seems somehow to have got over this prodig- 
ious obstacle. 

The theater was always filled, and between 
the acts there was much drama in the boxes, 
where the gentlemen went and came, mak- 
ing their compliments to the ladies, in the 
old Italian fashion. It looked very easy 
and pleasant; and I wish Count Nerli, whose 
box we had hired one evening when he sent 
the key to the ticket-office to be let, had been 
there to tell us something of the people 
in the others. I wish, in fact, that we might 
have known something of the count himself, 
whom, as it is, I know only by the title boldly 
lettered on his box-door. The acquaintance 
was slight, but very agreeable. Before the 
evening was out I had imagined him in a 
dozen figures and characters; and I still feel 
that I came very near knowing a Sienese 
count. Some English people, who became 
English friends, in our pension, had letters 
which took them into society, and they re- 
ported it very charming. Indeed, I heard at 
Florence, from others who knew it well, that 
it was pleasantly characterized by the num- 
ber of cultivated people connected with the an- 
cient university of Siena. Again, I heard that 
here, and elsewhere in Italy, husbands neglect 

their wives, and leave them dismal at home, 
while they go out to spend their evenings at 
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the clubs and cafés. Who knows? I will not 
even pretend to do so, though the temptation 
is great. 

A curious phase of the social life in another 
direction appeared in the notice which I found 
posted one day on the door of the church of 
San Cristoforo inviting the poor girls of the 
parish to a competitive examination for the 
wedding-portions to be supplied to the most 
deserving from an ancient fund, They were ad- 
vised that they must appear on some Sunday 
during Lent before the parish priest, with a 
petition certifying to these facts : 


“T, Poverty. 
«“ II. Good morals. 
“III. Regular attendance at church. 
“IV. Residence of six months in the parish. 
“V. Age between 18 and 30 years. 
“N. B. A girl who has won a dower in this or any 


other parish cannot compete.”’ 


Vill. 


THE churches are very rich in paintings of 
the Sienese school, and the gallery of the Belle 
Arti, though small, is extremely interesting. 





PICTURESQUE PEASANTS. 


Upon the whole, I do not know where one 
could better study the progressof Italian paint- 
ing, from the Byzantine period up to the great 
moment when Sodoma came in Siena. Oddly 
enough, there was a very lovely little Bellini in 
this collection, which, with a small Veronese, 
distinguished itself from the Tuscan canvases, 
by the mellow beauty of the Venetian color- 
ing, at once. It is worse than useless to be 
specific about pictures, and if I have kept any 
general impression of the Sienese work, it con- 
cerns the superior charm of the earlier fres- 
coes, especially in the Public Palace. In the 
churches the best frescoes are atSan Domenico, 
where one sees the exquisite chapel of St. 
Catherine painted by Sodoma, which I have 
already mentioned. After these one must 
reckon in interest the histories with which 
Pinturicchio has covered the whole library of 
the cathedral, and which are surpassingly de- 
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lightful in their quaint realism. For the rest, 
I have a vivid memory of a tendency in the 
Sienese painters to the more horrific facts of 
Scripture and legend; they were terrible fel- 
lows for the Massacre of the Innocents, and 
treated it with a bloodier carefulness of detail 
than I remember to have noticed in any other 
school; the most sanguinary of these slaugh- 
ters is in the Church of the Servi. But there 
is something wholesome and human even in 
the most butcherly of their simple-minded car- 
nages; it is where the allegorists get hold of 
horror that it becomes loathsome, as in that 
choir of a church, which I have forgotten the 
name of, where the stalls are decorated with 
winged death’s heads, the pinions shown drop- 
ping with rottenness and decay around the 
skulls. Yet this too had its effectiveness ; it 
said what some people of that time were think- 
ing; and I suppose that the bust of a lady in 
a fashionable ruff, with a book in her hand, 
simpering at the bust of her husband in an op- 
posite niche in San Vigilio, was once not so 
amusing as it now looks. I am rather proud 
of discovering her, for I found her after I had 
been distinctly discouraged from exploring 
the church by the old woman in charge. She 
was civil, but went back eagerly to her gossip 
with another crone there, after saying: “ The 
pictures in the roof are of no merit. They 
are beautiful, however.” I liked this church, 
which was near our pension, because it seemed 
such a purely little neighborhood affair; and 
I must have been about the only tourist who 
ever looked into it. 

One afternoon we drove out to the famous 
convent of the Osservanza, which was sup- 
pressed with the other convents, but in which 
the piety of charitable people still maintains 
fifty of the monks. We passed a company of 
them, young and old, on our way, bareheaded 
and barefooted, as their use is, and looking 
very fit in the landscape ; they saluted us po- 
litely, and overtaking us in the porch of the 
church, rang up the sacristan for us, and then, 
dropping for a moment on one knee before 
the door, disappeared into the convent. The 
chapel is not very much to see, though there 
is a most beautiful Della Robbia there,— a 
Madonna and St. Thomas,— which I would 
give much to see now. When we had gone 
the round of the different objects, our sacris- 
tan, who was very old and infirm, and visibly 
foul in the brown robes which are charitable 
to so much dirt, rose from the last altar before 
which he had knelt with a rheumatic’s groans, 
and turning to the ladies with a malicious grin, 
told them that they could not be admitted 
to the cloisters, though the gentlemen could 
come. We followed him through the long, 
dreary galleries, yawning with hundreds of 
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empty cells, and a sense of the obsoleteness 
of the whole affair oppressed me. I do not 
know why this feeling should have been height- 
ened by the smallness of the gardened court 
inclosed by the cloisters, or by the tinkle of 
a faint old piano coming from some room 
where one of the brothers was practicing. The 
whole place was very bare, and stared with 
fresh whitewash; but from the pervading 
smell I feared that this venerable reiic of the 
past was not well drained — though I do not 
know that in the religious ages they valued 
plumbing greatly, anywhere. 


IX. 


In this and other drives about Siena the 
peculiar character of the volcanic landscape 
made itself continually felt. There is a deso- 
lation in the treeless hills, and a wildness and 
strangeness in their forms, which I can per- 
haps best suggest by repeating that they have 
been constantly reproduced by the Tuscan 
painters in their backgrounds, and that most 
Judean landscapes in their pictures are faith- 
ful studies of such naked and lonely hills as 
billow round Siena. The soil is red, and but 
for the wine and oil with which it flows, how- 
ever reluctantly, I should say that it must be 
poor. Some of the hills look mere heaps of 
clay, such as mighty geysers might have cast 
up until at last they hid themselves under 
the accumulation; and this seems to be the 
nature of the group amidst which the battle 
of Montaperto was fought. I speak from a 
very remote inspection, for though we started 
to drive there, we considered, after a mile or 
two, that we had no real interest in it now, either 
as Florentines or Sienese, and contented our- 
selves with a look at the Arbia, which the bat- 
tle “ colored red,” but which had long since 
got back its natural complexion. This stream 
— or some other which the. driver passed off 
on us for it— flowed down through the up- 
lands over which we drove, with a small volume 
that seemed quite inadequate to slake the wide 
drought of the landscape, in which, except for 
the cypresses about the villas, no tree lifted its 
head. There were not even olives; even the 
vineyards had vanished. The fields were green 
with well-started wheat, but of other hus- 
bandry there was scarcely a sign. Yet the 
peasants whom we met were well dressed (to 
be sure it was Sunday), and there was that air 
of comfort about the farmsteads which is sel- 
dom absent in Tuscany. All along the road 
were people going to vespers, and these peo- 
ple were often girls, young and pretty, who, 
with their arms about one another's waists, 
walked three and four abreast, the wide brims 
of their straw hats lifting round their faces like 
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TOWER OF THE 


the disks of sunflowers. A great many of them 
were blonde ; at least one im ten had blue eyes 
and red hair, and they must have been the far- 
descended children of those seigneurs and sol- 
diers among whom Charlemagne portioned 
his Italian lands, marking to this day a clear 
distinction of race between the citizens and 
the contadini. By and by we came to a little 
country church, before which in the grassy 
piazza two men had a humble show of figs 
and cakes for sale in their wagon-beds, and 
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another was selling wine by the glass from a 
heap of flasks on his stand. Here again I 
was reminded of Quebec, for the interior of 
this church was, in its bareness and poverty, 
quite like the poor little Huron village church 
at the Falls of Lorette. 

Our drive was out from the Porta Pispini 
southward, and back to the city through the 
Porta Romana; but pleasure lies in any 
course you take, and perhaps greater pleasure 
in any other than this. The beauty of the 
scenery is wilder and ruggeder than at Flor- 
ence. In the country round Siena all is free 
and open, with none of those high garden 
walls that baffle approach in the Florentine 
neighborhood. But it seems to have been as 


greatly loved and as much frequented, and 
there are villas and palaces everywhere, 
with signs of that personal eccentricity in 
the architecture and inscriptions for which 
the Italians ought to be as famous as the 


MANGIA. 


English. Out of the Porta Camollia, in the 
Palazzo del Diavolo, which was the scene of 
stirring facts during the great siege, when the 
Sienese once beat Duke Cosimo’s Florentines 
out of it, the caprice of the owner has run riot 
in the decoration of the brick front, where 
heads of Turks and Saracens are everywhere 
thrusting out of the frieze and cornice. At 
Poggio Pini an inscription on the porter’s 
lodge declares: “ Count Casti de’ Vecchi, jea- 
lous conservator of the ornaments of the above- 
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situated villa Poggio Pini, his glory, his care, 
placed me guardian of this approach.” 

The pines thus tenderly and proudly watched 
would not strike the American as worthy so 
much anxiety, but perhaps they are so ina 
country which has wasted its whole patri- 
mony of trees, as we are now so wickedly 
wasting ours. The variety of timber which 
one sees in Tuscany is very small: pines, 
poplars, oaks, walnuts, chestnuts —that is the 
whole story of the forest growth. Its brevity 
impressed us particularly in our long drive to 
Belcaro, which I visited for its interest as the 
quarters of the Marquis of Marignano, the 
Imperialist general during the siege. Two 
cannon-balls imbedded in its walls recall the 
fight, with an appropriate inscription; but 
whether they were fired by Marignano while 
it was occupied by the Sienese, or by the 
Sienese after he took it, I cannot now re- 
member. I hope the reader will not mind 
this a great deal, especially as I am able to 
offer him the local etymology of the name 
of Belcaro: de/ because it is so beautiful, and 
caro because’ it cost so much. It is now 
owned by two brothers, rich merchants of 
Siena, one of whom lives in it, and it is 
approached through a landscape wild, and 
sometimes almost savage, like that all around 
Siena, but of more fertile aspect than that to 
the southward. The reader must always think 
of the wildness in Italy as different from our 
primeval wildness ; it is the wildness of decay, 
of relapse. At one point a group of cypresses 
huddling about the armless statue of some 
poor god thrilled us with a note, like the sigh 
of a satyr’s reed, from the antique world; at 
another, a certain wood-grown turn of the 
road, there was a brick stairway, which had 
once led to some pavilion of the hoop and 
bagwig age, and now, grown with thick moss 


and long grasses, had a desolation more ex- 
quisite than I can express. 

Belcaro itself, however, when we came to 
it, was in perfectly good repair, and afforded 
a satisfying image of a medizval castle, walled 
and fossed about, and lifting its mighty cur- 
tains of masonry just above the smooth level 
of the ilex-tops that hedged it loftily in. Our 
carriage was ordered back out of the way, and 
walking into the court-yard we found one of 
the owners of Belcaro, helping himself to hitch 
up the fine dapple-gray which he presently 
drove to Siena, leaving us free of his castle. 
There was not very much to see within it, ex- 
cept the dining-hall, painted by Peruzzi with 
the Judgment of Paris. After we had admired 
this we were shown across the garden to the 
little lodge which the same painter has de- 
liciously frescoed with indecenter fables and 
allegories than any outside of the Palazzo del 
Te at Mantua. Beside it is the chapel in 
which he has indifferently turned his hand, 
with the same brilliant facility, to the illustra- 
tion of holy writ and legend. It was a curi- 
ous civilization. Both lodge and chapel were 
extraordinarily bright and cheerful. 

From these works of art we turned and 
climbed to the superb promenade which 
crowns the wide wall of the castle. In the 
garden below, a chilly bed of anemones blew 
in the March wind, and the top where we 
stood was swept by a frosty blast, while the 
waning sunshine cast a sad splendor over the 
city on her hill seven miles away. A delicate 
rose-light began to bathe it, in which the di- 
vine cathedral looked like some perfect shape 
of cloud-land; while the clustering towers and 
palaces and gates and the wandering sweep of 
the city wall seemed the details of a vision too 
lovely for waking eyes. 


W. D. Howells. 


GOING TO TOWN, 


You. XXX.—72. 





THE SILENT SOUTH. 


1. “A TIME TO SPEAK.” 


N Tivoli Circle, New Orleans, from the cen- 
ter and apex of its green, flowery mound, 
an immense column of pure white marble rises 
in the fair unfrowning majesty of Grecian pro- 
ortions high up above the city’s house-tops 
into the dazzling sunshine and fragrant gales 
of the Delta. On itsdizzy topstandsthe bronze 
figure of one of the world’s greatest captains. 
He is all alone. Not one of his mighty lieu- 
tenants stands behind or beside him or below 
at the base of his pillar. Even his horse is 
gone. Only his good sword remains, hanging 
motionless in its scabbard. His arms are 
folded on that breast that never knew fear or 
guile, and his calm, dauntless gaze meets the 
morning sun as it rises, like the new prosper- 
ity of the land he loved and served so mas- 
terly, above the far distant battle-fields where 
so many thousands of his ragged gray veterans 
lie in the sleep of fallen heroes. 

Great silent one! who lived to see his stand- 
ard furled and hung in the halls of the con- 
queror ; to hear the victor’s festal jubilations ; 
to behold a redistribution of rights riding over 
the proud traditions of his people, and all the 
painful fruits of a discomfited cause shaken to 
the ground; to hear and see the tempestuous 
and ofttimes bloody after-strife between the 
old ideas and the new; to see, now on one 
side, now on the other, the terms of his own 
grand surrender and parole forgotten or ig- 
nored; to have his ear filled with the tiradesand 
recriminations of journals and parties, and the 
babble of the unthinking million ; to note the 
old creeds changing, and to come, himself, it 
may be,— God knows,—to respect beliefs that 
he had once counted follies; and yet, withal, 
never, before the world that had set him aside 
but could not forget him, never to quail, never 
to wince, never to redden with anger, never 
to wail against man or fate, or seek the salve of 
human praise orconsolation; but silently amid 
the clamor of the times to stand and wait, 
making patience royal, with a mind too large 
for murmuring, and a heart too great to break, 
until a Messenger as silent as his bronze effigy 
beckoned Robert E. Lee to that other land of 
light and flowers where man’s common inher- 
itance of error is hidden in the merit of his 
honest purpose, and lost in the Divine charity. 

So this monument, lifted far above our daily 
strife of narrow interests and often narrower 
passions and misunderstandings, becomes a 


monument to more than its one great and 
rightly loved original. Itsymbolizes our whole 
South’s better self; that finer part which the 
world not alwayssees; unaggressive, but brave, 
calm, thoughtful, broad-minded, dispassionate, 
sincere, and, in the din of boisterous error 
round about it, all too mute. It typifies that 
intelligence to which the words of a late writer 
most truly apply when he says concerning the 
long, incoherent discussion of one of our na- 
tion’s most perplexing questions, “ Amid it 
all the South has been silent.” 

But the times change— have changed. 
Whateverthe merit or fault of earlier reticence, 
this mute, firm-rooted figure, with sheathed 
sword and folded arms, must yield a step, not 
backward, but forward. “ Where it has been 
silent it now should speak.” Nay, already it 
speaks; and the blessing of all good men 
should rest on this day if it reveals the Silent 
South laying off its unsurrendered sword, leav- 
ing brawlers to their brawls, and moving out 
upon the plain of patient, friendly debate, 
seeking to destroy only error, and to establish 
only truth and equity and a calm faith in their 
incomparable power to solve the dark prob- 
lems of the future. 

Within the last few months the voice of 
temperate discussion has been heard in well- 
nigh every quarter of our Southern States on 
themes that have scarcely been handled with 
patience and clemency these forty years. True, 
there has been some clamor, throwing stones, 
and casting dust; but calmer utterances have 
come from Memphis, from Louisville, Chatta- 
nooga, Lynchburg, Atlanta, Charleston, Dal- 
las, and far San Angelo; some on one side, 
some on the other, of the debate, professing 
in common at least three quiet convictions: 
that recrimination and malignment of motive 
are the tactics of those who have no case; 
that the truth is worth more than any man’s 
opinion ; and that the domination of right is 
the end we are bound to seek. 

Under these convictions the following 
pages are written ; written in deprecation of 
all sectionalism ; with an admiration and af- 
fection for the South, that for justice and sin- 
cerity yield to none; in a spirit of faithful 
sonship to a Southern State; written not to 
gratify sympathizers, but to persuade oppo- 
nents ; not to overthrow, but to convince ; and 
begging that all harshness of fact or vehe- 
mence of statement be attributed entirely to 
the weight of the interests under debate. 
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Il. POINTS OF AGREEMENT. sometimes openly evaded and sometimes vir- 
tually suffocated under a simulated acceptance 
Ir is pleasant to note how much common of their narrowest letter. How plainly we feel 
ground is occupied by the two sides in this the date of this discussion to be 1884-85 — not 
contest of opinions. By both it is recog- earlier—when we hear this evasion, once so 
nized that the fate of the national Civil Rights hotly denied, admitted freely, nay, with em- 
bill has not decided and cannot dismiss the phasis, to be a “ matter of record, and, from 
entire question of the freedman’s relations; the Southern standpoint, mainly a matter of 
but that it puts upon trial in each Southern reputation.” 
State a voluntary reconstruction which can And there are yet other points of agree- 
never be final till it has established the ment. As one who saw our great Reconstruc- 
moral equities of the whole case. Says one tion agony from its first day to its last in one 
opponent, imputing his words to a personified of the South’s most distracted States and in 
South, “‘ Leave this problem to my working its largest city, with his sympathies ranged 
out. I will solve it in calmness and delibera- upon the pro-Southern side of the issue, and 
tion, without passion or prejudice, and with full his convictions drifting irresistibly to the other, 
regard for the unspeakable equitiesit holds.”* the present writer affirms of his knowledge, 
Says Mr. Watterson’s paper, in Louisville, “We in the initial paper of this debate, that after 
believe there isa general desire amongthe peo- we had yielded what seemed to us all proper 
ple of the South, that the negro shall have deference to our slaves’ emancipation and 
all the rights which a citizen of the United enfranchisement, there yet remained our in- 
States, whatever be the color of his skin, vincible determination — seemingly to us the 
is entitled to, but we know of no method to fundamental condition of our self-respect — 
argue away or force down what may be never to yield our ancient prerogative of 
called the caste of color. If we did . . . or holding under our own discretion the colored 
if anybody else did, the dark problem as to man’s s/afus, not as a freedman, not as a vot- 
the future of this unfortunate race would be er, but in his daily walk as a civilian. This 
more quickly and more easily solved. None attitude in us, with our persistent mistaking 
more earnestly than the Courier-Journal de- his civil rights for social claims, this was the 
sires to see this question happily settled.” tap-root of the whole trouble. For neither 
Is not this progress? It seems scarce a would Ais self-respect yield ; and not because 
matter of months since we were saying the he was so unintelligent and base, but because 
question was dead and should be buried. he was as intelligent and aspiring as, in his 
Now it rises to demand a wider grave, which poor way, he was, did he make this the cause 
both the writers quoted admit it must have, of political estrangement. This estrangement 
though one thinks nobody knows how to dig — full grown at its beginning — was the car- 
it, and another insists it must be dug without pet-bagger’s and scallawag’s opportunity. 
cutting away any more ground. They spring and flourish wherever, under rep- 
But the common field of assertion and resentative government, gentility makes a mis- 
admission broadens as we move on. On this take, however sincere, against the rights of the 
side it has been carefully demonstrated that, poor and ignorant. Isthis diagnosisof the Re- 
not from Emancipation or Enfranchisement, construction malady contested by the other 
or anything else in or of the late war,or of Re- side? Nay, it is confirmed. The South, it tells 
construction, but from our earlier relation to us,“ accepted the emancipation and enfran- 
the colored man as his master, results our view chisement of her slaves as the legitimate results 
of him as naturally and irrevocably servile; of war that had been fought to a conclusion, 
and that hence arises our proneness to confuse These once accomplished, nothing more was 
his social with his civil relations, to argue from possible. ‘Thus far and no farther,’ she said 
inferiority of race a corresponding inferiority to her neighbors in no spirit of defiance, but 
of his rights, and to infer that they fall, there- with quiet determination. In her weakest mo- 
fore, justly under our own benevolent dom- ments, when her helpless people were hedged 
ination and, at times, even our arbitrary about by the unthinking bayonets of her 
abridgment. The point is made that these conquerors, she gathered them for resistance 
views, as remnants of that slavery which, we at this point. Here she defended everything 
all admit, has of right perished, ought to perish that a people should hold dear. There was 
with it ; and the fact is regretted that in many little proclamation of her purpose,” etc. 
parts of the South they nevertheless still retain Surely hope is not folly, as to this Southern 
such force — though withal evidently weak- question, when such admissions come from 
ening —that the laws affirming certain human this direction. What salutary clearing of the 
nights discordant to the dominant race are ground have we here! Our common asser- 
*“In Plain Black and White.” April Century, 1885. tion in the South has long been that the base 
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governments of the Reconstruction period 
were overturned by force because they had be- 
come so corrupt that they were nothing but 
huge machines for the robbery of the whole 
public, a tangle of low political intrigues 
that no human intelligence could unravel; 
that our virtue and intelligence sought not the 
abridgement of any man’s rights, but simply 
the arrest of bribery and robbery; that this 
could be done only by revolution because of 
the solid black vote, cast, we said, without 
rationality at the behest of a few scoundrels 
who kept it solid by playing upon partisan 
catchwords, or by promise of spoils. And es- 
pecially among those whose faith is strongest 
in our old Southern traditions, it always was 
and is, to-day, sincerely believed that this was 
the whole issue. It was this profession that 
averted the interference of Federal arms. It 
was upon this profession that the manliest 
youth and intelligence of New Orleans went 
forth to stake their lives, and some to pour 
out their hearts’ blood in internecine war on 
the levee of their dear city. Sad sight to 
those who knew that this was not the whole 
matter—that the spring of trouble lay yet 
deeper down. To such it brings no small or 
selfish gladness to hear, at length,—if one 
may without offense coin a term,—to hear 
Southern /rvaditionists admitting a truth which 
the South has denied with sincere indigna- 
tion ten thousand times,—that in all that ter- 
rible era the real, fundamental issue was some- 
thing else which the popular Southern mind was 
hardly aware of. “ Barely” —say these—“ bare- 
ly did the whispered word that bespoke her [the 
South’s] resolution catch the listening ears of 
her sons; but for all this, the victorious armies 
of the North, had they been rallied again from 
their homes, could not have enforced and main- 
tained among this disarmed people the policy 
indicated in the Civil Rights bill.” This was 
the point at which, they say, and they say 
truly, the South “ gathered for resistance.” 
Let us be sure these so gallantly spoken 
words are not misunderstood. There were 
two policies indicated in the Civil Rights 
bill: the policy of asserting congressional ju- 
risdiction in the case; and the policy of 
legalizing, at all, such rights as it declared. 
One raised a question of State rights; the 
other, of Human rights. But the State-rights 
issue, by itself,—the mere question of whence 
the legislation should emanate, could never of 
itself make fierce strife. Any State could have 
settled that point by simply stepping ahead of 
Congress with the same legislation. No; the 
irreconcilable difference was not as to whence 
but as to what the law should be. The essen- 
tial odium of the bill lay not in its origin, but 
in its definition of the black man’s rights. In- 


deed, the main object of most of those who 
have written on the other side in the present 
controversy has been to assert the resolution 
never to recognize the freedman’s rights upon 
that definition of them. In the meantime a 
gentle movement of thought that sounds no 
trumpet before it is gradually pressing toward 
that very recognition. 


Ill. THE STICKING POINT. 


But now that we have clearly made out 
exactly what this immovable hostility is, the 
question follows—and half the nation are 
asking it to-day with perplexed brows—why 
is it? Yet the answer is simple. Many white 
people of the South sincerely believe that 
the recognition of rights proposed in the 
old Civil Rights bills or in “The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity”* would precipitate a 
social chaos. They believe Civil Rights means 
Social Equality. This may seem a trans- 
parent error, but certainly any commu- 
nity in the world that believed it, would hold 
the two ideas in equal abomination; and 
it is because of the total unconsciousness and 
intense activity of this error at the South, and 
the subtle sense of unsafety that naturally ac- 
companies it,—it is because of this, rather 
than for any lack of clearness in its statement 
of the subject, that the article on “The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity” is so grossly misinter- 
preted even by some who undoubtedly wish 
to be fair. That this is the true cause of the 
misinterpretation is clear in the fact that from 
the first printing of the article until now the 
misconstruction has occurred only among 
those whose thinking still runs in the grooves 
of the old traditions. 

Nothing in that paper touches or seeks to 
touch the domain of social privileges. The 
standing of the magazine in which it appears 
is guarantee against the possibility of the 
paper containing any such insult to the intel- 
ligence of enlightened society. Social equality 
is a fool’s dream. The present writer wants 
quite as little of it as the most fervent tradi- 
tionist of the most fervent South. The North, 
the West, the East, and the rest of the intel- 
ligent world, want quite as little of it as the 
South wants. Social equality can never exist 
where a community, numerous enough to 
assert itself, is actuated, as every civilized 
community is, by an intellectual and moral 
ambition. No form of laws, no definition of 
rights, from Anarchy to Utopia, can bring it 
about. The fear that this or that change will 
produce it ought never to be any but a fool’s 
fear. And yet there is this to be added ; that 
no other people in America are doing s0 

Tue Century for January, 1885. 
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much for Social equality as those who, while 
they warmly charge it upon others, are them- 
selves thrusting arbitrary and cheap artificial 
distinctions into the delicate machinery of 
society’s self-distribution as it revolves by the 
power of our natural impulses, and of moral- 
ity, personal interest, and personal preferences. 
This, of course, is not the intention, and even 
these persons retard only incidentally, una- 
wares and within narrow limits, nature’s so- 
cial distributions, while taking diligent and 
absolutely needless pains to hold apart two 
races which really have no social affinity at all. 

Do we charge any bad intention or conscious 
false pretense ? Not at all! They are merely 
making the double mistake of first classing as 
personal social privileges certain common im- 
personal rights of man, and then turning about 
and treating them as rights definable by law — 
which social amenities are not and cannot be. 

For the sake of any who might still mis- 
understand, let us enlarge here a moment. 
The family relation has 77gh¢s. Hence marital 
laws and laws of succession. But beyond the 
family circle there are no such things as social 
rights; and when our traditionists talk about 
a too hasty sympathy having “ fixed by en- 
actment” the negro’s socia/ and civil rights they 
talk — unwisely. All the relations of life that 
go by impersonal right are Civil relations. All 
that go by personal choice are Social relations. 
The one 1s all of right, it makes no difference 
who we are; the other is all of choice, and it 
makes all the difference who we are; and it 
is no little fault against ourselves as well as 
others, to make confusion between the two 
relations. For the one we make laws ; for the 
other every one consults his own pleasure; 
and the law that refuses to protect a civil right, 
construing it a social privilege, deserves no 
more regard than if it should declare some 
social privilege to be a civil right. Social 
choice, civil rights; but a civil privilege, in 
America, is simply heresy against both our 
great national political parties at once. Now, 
“The Freedman’s Case in Equity” pleads 
for not one thing belonging to the domain of 
social relations. Much less the family rela- 
tion; it does not hint the faintest approval 
of any sort of admixture of the two bloods. 
Surely nothing that a man can buy a ticket 
for anonymously at a ticket-seller’s hand-hole 
confers the faintest right to even a bow of 
recognition that any one may choose to with- 
hold. But what says the other side ? “The 
South will never adopt the suggestion of the 
social intermingling* of the two races.” So 
they beg the question of equity, and suppress 
a question of civil right by simply miscalling it 
“social intermingling”; thus claiming for it 

* Italicized only here. 


that sacredness from even the law’s control 
which only social relations have, and the next 
instant asserting the determination of one race 
to “ control the social relations,” so-called, of 
two. Did ever champions of a cause with 
blanker simplicity walk into a sack and sew up 
its mouth ? Not only thus, but from within it 
they announce a doctrine that neither political 
party in ourcountry would venture to maintain ; 
for no party dare say that in these United 
States there is any room for any one class of 
citizens to fasten arbitrarily upon any other 
class of citizens a civil status from which no 
merit of intelligence, virtue, or possessions can 
earn an extrication. We have a country large 
enough for all the unsociality anybody may 
want, but not for incivility either by or without 
the warrant of law. 

“ What history shows,” says a sound little 
book lately printed, “is thatrights are safe only 
when guaranteed against all arbitrary power 
and all ciass and personal interest.” Class rule 
of any sort is bad enough, even with the con- 
sent of the ruled class ; un-American enough. 
But the domination of one fixed class by an- 
other without its consent, is Asiatic. And yet 
it is behind this error, of Asian antiquity and 
tyranny, this arbitrary suppression of impartial, 
impersonal civil rights, that we discover our 
intelligent adversaries in this debate fortified, . 
imagining they have found a strong position ! 
“ Neither race wants it, ” says one ; alluding to 
that common, undivided participation in the 
enjoyment of civil rights, for which the darker 
race has been lifting one long prayer these 
twenty years, and which he absurdly miscalls 
“social intermingling.” “ The interest, as the 
inclination, of both races is against it,” he 
adds. “ Here the issue is made up.” 

But he mistakes. The issue is not made up 
here at all. It is not a question of what the 
race wants, but of what the individual wants 
and has a right to. Is that question met ? No. 
Not a line has been written to disprove the 
individual freedman’s title to these nghts ; but 
pages, to declare that his race does not want 
them and shall not have them if it does. Mark 
the contradiction. It does not want them— 
it shall not have them! Argument unworthy 
of the nursery ; yet the final essence of all the 
other side’s arguments. They say the colored 
race wants a participation in public rights 
separate from the whites; and that anyhow 
it has got to take that or nothing; “ The 
white and black races in the South must * walk 
apart.” One writer justifies this on the belief 
of a natal race instinct; but says that if there 
were no such thing the South “ would, by every 
means in its power,so strengthen the race 
preojudice* that it would do the work and hold 

* Italicized only here. 
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the stubbornness and strength of instinct.” 
Could any one more distinctly or unconsciously 
waive the whole question of right and wrong? 
Yet this is the standpoint on which it is pro- 
posed to meet the freedmen’s case in equity. 
Under the heat of such utterances how the sub- 
stance melts out of their writer’s later proposi- 
tion for the South to solve the question “ with- 
out passion or prejudice and with full regard 
for the unspeakable equities it holds.” 

It is not the Louisville gentlemen who are 
found at this untenable standpoint. They ad- 
mit the desirability of extirpating the state of 
affairs condemned by “ The Freedman’s Case 
in Equity,” and merely ask with a smile, “ in 
what manner the writer expects that evil to dis- 
appear before high-sounding imperatives,” etc. 
As to that we leave others on that side to give 
the answer; hear it, from Atlanta: “ Clear 
views, clear statement, and clear understand- 
ing are the demands of the hour. Given 
these, the common sense and courage of the 
American people will make the rest easy.” 


IV. CIVIL RIGHT NOT SOCIAL CHOICE. 


Ler us then make our conception of the 
right and wrong of this matter unmistakable. 
Social relations, one will say, are sacred. 
True, but civil rights are sacred, also. Hence 
social relations must not impose upon civil 
rights nor civil rights impose upon social re- 
lations. We must have peace. But for peace 
to be stable we must have justice. Therefore, 
for peace, we must find that boundary line 
between social relations and civil rights, from 
which the one has no warrant ever to push 
the other; and, for justice, this boundary 
must remain ever faithfully the same, no mat- 
ter whose the social relations are on one side 
or whose the civil rights are on the other. 

Suppose a case. Mr. A. takes a lady, not 
of his own family, to a concert. Neither one 
is moved by compulsion or any assertion of 
right on the part of the othere They have 
chosen each other’s company. Their relation 
is social. It could not exist without mutual 
agreement. They are strangers in that city, 
however, and as they sit in the thronged 
auditorium and look around them, not one 
other soul in that house, so far as they can 
discern, has any social relation with them. 
But see, now, how impregnable the social 
relation is. That pair, outnumbered a thou- 
sand to one, need not yield a pennyweight 
of social interchange with any third person 
unless they so choose. Nothing else in 
human life is so amply sufficient to protect 
itself as are social relations. Provided one 
thing,—that the law will protect every one 
impartially in his civil mghts, one of the 
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foremost of which is that both men and 
laws shall let us alone to our personal social 
preferences. If any person, no matter who 
or what he is, insists on obtruding himself 
upon this pair in the concert-hall he can only 
succeed in getting himself put out. Why? 
Because he is trying to turn his civil right-to- 
be-there into a social passport. And even if he 
make no personal advances, but his behavior 
or personal condition is so bad as to obtrude 
itself offensively upon others, the case is the 
same; the mistake and its consequences are 
his. But, on the other hand, should Mr. A. 
and his companion demand the expulsion 
of this third person when he had made no 
advances and had encroached no more on 
their liberty than they had on his, demand- 
ing it simply on the ground that he was 
their social or intellectual inferior or prob- 
ably had relatives who were, then the error, 
no matter who or what he is, would be not 
his, but theirs, and it would be the equally 
ungenteel error of trying to turn their social 
choice into a civil right; and it would be 
simply increasing the error and its offensive- 
ness, for them to suggest that he be given an 
equally comfortable place elsewhere in the 
house providing it must indicate his inferior- 
ity. There is nothing comfortable in igno- 
miny, nor is it any evidence of high mind for 
one stranger to put it upon another. 

Now, the principles of this case are not dis- 
turbed by any multiplication of the number 
of persons concerned, or by reading for con- 
cert-hall either theater or steamboat or rail- 
way station or coach or lecture-hall or street 
car or public library, or by supposing the 
social pair to be English, Turk, Jap, Cherokee, 
Ethiopian, Mexican, or “ American.” But 
note the fact that, even so, Mr. A. and his 
companion’s social relations are, under these 
rulings, as safe from invasion as they were 
before ; nay, even safer, inasmuch as the true 
distinction is made publicly clearer, between 
the social and the civil relations. Mr. A. is just 
as free to decline every sort of unwelcome 
social advance, much or little, as ever he was; 
and as to his own house or estate may eject 
any one from it, not of his own family or a 
legal tenant, and give no other reason than 
that it suits him to do so. Do you not see it 
now, gentlemen of the other side? Is there 
anything new in it? Is it not as old as truth 
itself? Honestly, have you not known it all 
along? Is it not actually the part of good 
breeding to know it? You cannot say no. 
Then why have you charged us with propos- 
ing “ to break down every distinction between 
the races,” and “to insist on their intermin- 
gling in all places and in all relations,” when 
in fact we have not proposed to disturb any 
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distinction between the races which nature 
has made, or to molest any private or per- 
sonal relation in life, whatever? Why have 
you charged us with “ moving to forbid all 
further assortment of the races,” when the 
utmost we have done is to condemn an aréi- 
trary assortment of the races, crude and un- 
reasonable, by the stronger race without the 
consent of the weaker, and in places and re- 
lations where no one, exalted ‘or lowly, has 
any right to dictate to another because of the 
class he belongs to? We but turn your own 
words to our use when we say this battery of 
charges “is as false as it is infamous.” But 
let that go. 

Having made it plain that the question has 
nothing to do with social relations, we see 
that it is, and is only, a question of indiscrim- 
inative civil rights. This is what “ The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity” advocates from be- 
ginning to end, not as a choice which a race 
may either claim or disclaim, but as every 
citizen’s individual yet impersonal right until 
he personally waives or forfeits it. The issue, 
we repeat, is not met at all by the assertion 
that “ Neither race wants it.” There is one 
thing that neither race wants, but even this 
is not because either of them is one race or 
another, but simply because they are mem- 
bers of a civilized human community. It is 
that thing of which our Southern white people 
have so long had such an absurd fear; neither 
race, or in other words nobody, wants to see 
the civil rewards of decency in dress and be- 
havior usurped by the common herd of clowns 
and ragamuffins. But there is another thing 
that the colored race certainly does want: the 
freedom for those of the race who can to earn 
the indiscriminative and unchallenged civi/— 
not social—rights of gentility by the simple 
act of being genteel. This is what we insist the 
best intelligence of the South is willing —in the 
interest of right, and therefore of both races 
—to accord. But the best intelligence is not 
the majority, and the majority, leaning not 
upon the equities, but the traditional senti- 
ments of the situation, charge us with “ theory ” 
and “sentiment ” and give us their word for 
it that “ Neither race wants it.” 

Why, that is the very same thing we used 
to say about slavery! Where have these tra- 
ditionists been the last twenty years? Who, 
that lived in the South through those days, but 
knows that the darker race’s demand from the 
first day of the Reconstruction era to its last, 
was, “If you wil/ not give us undivided par- 
ticipation in civil rights, ‘hen and in that case 
you must give us equal separate enjoyment 
of them” ; and from the close of Reconstruc- 
tion to this day the only change in its expres- 
sion has been to turn its imperative demand 


into a supplication. This was the demand, this 
is the supplication of American citizens seek- 
ing not even their civil rights entire, but their 
civil rights mutilated to accommodate not 
our public rights but our private tastes. And 
how have we responded? Has the separate 
accommodation furnished them been anywhere 
nearly equal to ours ? Not one time in a thou- 
sand. Has this been for malice? Certainly 
not. But we have unconsciously — and what 
people in our position would not have made 
the same oversight ? — allowed ourselves to be 
carried off the lines of even justice by our old 
notion of every white man holding every negro 
to a menial status. 

Would our friends on the other side of the 
discussion say they mean only, concerning 
these indiscriminative civil rights, “ Neither 
race wants them zew”? This would but make 
bad worse. Fortwonew things have happened 
to thecolored race in these twenty years ; first, a 
natural and spontaneous assortment has taken 
place within the race itself along scales of vir- 
tue and intelligence, knowledge and manners; 
so that by no small fraction of their number 
the wrong of treating the whole race alike is 
more acutely felt than ever it was before; and, 
second, a long, bitter experience has taught 
them that “ equal accommodations, but sepa- 
rate” means, generally, accommodations of 
a conspicuously ignominious inferiority. Are 
these people opposed to an arrangement that 
would give them instant release from organized 
and legalized incivility ?— For that is what a 
race distinction in civil relations is when it 
ignores intelligence and decorum. 


Vv. CALLING THE WITNESSES. 


THERE is another way to settle this question 
of fact. One side in this debate advocates in- 
discriminative civil rights ; the other, separate 
— racial civil rights. It is not to be doubted 
that our opponents have received many let- 
ters from white men and women full of com- 
mendation and thanks for what they have 
written. Such, too, has been the present writ- 
er’s experience. Such testimonials poured in 
upon him daily for four months, from east, 
west, north, and south. But how about the 
colored race? Have they written him, begging 
him to desist because “ Neither race wants ” 
the equities he pleads for? The pages of this 
magazine are precious, but we beg room for a 
few extracts from colored correspondents’ let- 
ters, each being from a separate letter and no 
letter from any colored person whom the pres- 
ent writer has ever seen or known. One letter 
ends, “ May all the spirits that aid justice, 
truth, and nght constantly attend you in your 
effort.” Another, “I hope that you will con- 
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tinue the work you have begun, and may 
God bless you.” Another, “ Accept this, dear 
sir, as the thanks of the colored people of this 
city.” Another begins, “I am a negro. In 
behalf of the negroes and in behalf of equi- 
table fair dealing on the principle of giving 
a dollar’s worth for a dollar, without any pos- 
sible reference to social matters, permit me 
to tender you my sincere thanks,” etc. Says 
another, “ The judicious fairness with which 
you have treated our case renders your thesis 
worthy of our adoption as a Bill of Rights.” 
A letter of thanks from a colored literary club 
says, “. We thank you for your recogni- 
tion of our capacity to suffer keenly under the 
indignities we are made to endure.” A simi- 
lar society in another town sent a verbal ex- 
pression of thanks by its president in person. 
(Followed since by its committee’s formal 
resolution ornamentally written and mounted.) 
In Louisville a rumerous impromptu delegation 
of colored citizens called upon the writer and 
tendered a verbal address of thanks. Another 
letter says, “If the people of the South will 
only regard your article in the same spirit as 
I believe it was intended, then I know, sir, 
great and enduring good will be accomplished.” 
In Arkansas, a meeting of colored people, 
called to express approval! of the article on 
“The Freedman’s Case in Equity,” passed a 
resolution pronouncing its ideas “ consonant 
with true religion and enlightened civilization,” 
etc. Not one word of adverse criticism, writ- 
ten or printed, has come to him from a person 
of color. Has the same race given “ In Plain 
Black and White,” or “The Freedman’s Case 
in Reality,” or any of the less dignified mass 
of matter on that side of the question, a like 
cordial ratification ? Or has only Mr. Jack 
Brown sent in his congratulations ? * 

* The Selma “ Times,” quoted in “ The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity ” as rejoicin in the flogging of a colored 
preacher ona railway train for not leaving the passenger 
coach when ordered out by irresponsible ruffians, has 
since published a letter purporting to come from one 
“ Tack Brown, colored,” of Eclumbia, So@th Carolina. 

e letter denounces the present writer as one of the 
sort “that has brought on all the trouble between the 
white and colored people of the South. I do not know 
his initials or address,” it continues, “ or I would ad- 
dress him in person, as I am anxious to fest his sincer- 
ity.” t “ Now,” says the Selma “ Times,” “the above 
article bears every imprint of honesty and truthfulness. 
We don’t believe any one but a sharp negro could have 
written or did write it. The handwriting, the loose 
grammar, the postmark on the envelope, all mark it as a 
— document coming from the man it purports to 

ve come from. Not only is this true of such external 
marks as we have named, but so is it likewise of its in- 
ternal, essential substance. It sounds as if it could have 
been thought out and written by a negro on/y. We can- 
not conceive of a white man’s putting himself so thor- 
oughly into the place of a negro, mentally, as to have 
executed such a thing as a forgery. We shall find out 
if there is such a negro in Columbia, S. C., as Brown, 
and secure other proof that he wrote it, because we 


But it may be asked, may not a great many 
individuals, and even some clubs, impromptu 
delegations and public meetings called for the 
purpose, approve certain declarations and yet 
the great mass of a people not sanction them? 
Then let us go one step farther. There are, 
it is said, eighty——some say a hundred — 
journals published in this country by colored 
men. They look to the colored race for the 
great bulk of their readers and subscribers. 
Hence they are bound to be in large degree 
the organs of popular thought among the read- 
ing part, at least, of that people. But shese 
papers areaunit for the ideas set forth in “ The 
Freedman’s Case in Equity.” Now, to believe 
the other side we should have to make two im- 
possible assumptions ; that among a people 
treated rigorously as one race, compacted by 
a common status, the intelligent and com- 
paratively refined part numerous enough to 
send— in spite of its poverty— twenty thou- 
sand students to normal schools and colleges 
and to support eighty newspapers, this por- 
tion, moreover, associated with the less intel- 
ligent portion more cordially in every interest 
than two such classes are amongst any other 
people in the world unless it be the Jews — 
that such a lump of leaven as this has no 
power to shape the views of the rest on mat- 
ters of common public right! Such a thing 
may be credible on some other planet, not on 
this. And the second impossible assumption : 
That the intelligent and sensitive portions of 
a people shall submit to an ignominious muti- 
lation of their public rights because the umin- 
telligence of their race chooses (?) to submit to it. 
This assumption is a crime against common 
justice ; the other is a crime against common 
sense. It is simply a mistake that “the assort- 
ment of the races which has been described 
know Mr. Cable and others are sure to challenge its au- 
thenticity. We money oe ae to be fully prepared 
to convince the most skeptical. 

“ The negro is right. Those of his race who have any 
sense cannot expect what Mr. Cable would give them, 
do not expect it, and would be unhappy and uncomfort- 
able if, in any way, it could be forced upon them.” 

So if Jack Brown, colored, were a real person, noth- 
ing could be easier than to find him. Writing from a 
small inland city, getting through one hundred and 
seventy-five words of his letter before making a gram- 
matical slip, a colored man in sympathy with the tritest 
sentiment of the dominant race and with a taste for 

ublic questions,— such a man could not be hid, much 
ess overlooked, in Columbia. But on the present 
writer’s desk lies his own letter # Mr. Jack Brown, 
colored, stam “ Return to the writer,” after having 
lain in the Columbia post-office for nearly a month, un- 
claimed. An exhaustive search and inquiry amongst 
the people of both races by a white gentleman resident 
on the spot, fails to find any “ Jack Brown” except 
— to quote the gentleman’s letter,—* a poor, illiterate 
fellow, who cannot read or write his name,” and who, 
instead of being “ twenty-seven years of age,” is — to 
quote another letter — “ an aged man.” 

tSo italicized originally. 
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as shameful and unjust commands the 
hearty assent of both.” 

True, our traditionist friends, who think 
they believe it, are glad to take the witness- 
stand and testify; but surely some of them 
should be lawyer enough to know that when 
they say the colored race shail not have the 
other thing in any event, their testimony as 
to which the colored race prefers is of no further 
account. At Atlanta, they are equally unfor- 
tunate in another witness. If the Georgia 
State Commissioner of Public Education will 
allow the personal mention from one who has 
met and admires him, we may say that 
throughout the United States he has won the 
high regard and praise of the friends of public 
education for the exceptional progress he — 
aman of the old South —has made in un- 
learning our traditional Southern prejudices. 
He stands a noble, personal refutation of the 
superficial notion that the world must look to 
the young South, only, for progressive ideas of 
human right among us. May be it was easy to 
make the mistake of calling this admirable gen- 
tleman to testify that “neither race wants it.” 
But see how quickly Commissioner Orr pro- 
vokes the reader to dismiss him, too, from the 
witness-stand: Speaking of mixed schools, 
which, he says, “both races would protest 
against ”—but which, mark it,“ The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity ” does not ask to have forced 
upon any community or forced by either race 
upon the other anywhere—Mr. Orrsays, “lam 
so sure of the evils that would come from mixed 
schools that, even if they were possible, I would 
see the whole educational system swept away 
before I would see them established.” 

Ah! gentlemen, you are not before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee that gets Re- 
publican facts from Republican witnesses and 
Democratic facts from Democratic witnesses, 
and then makes two reports. You are before 
the judgment-seat of the world’s intelligence ; 
and if you cannot bring for evidence of a peo- 
ple’s feelings their own spontaneous and habit- 
ual expressions to those who think with them; 
and, for the establishment of facts, the uncon- 
scious or unwilling testimony of youropponents, 
then it is high time you were taking your case 
out of this court.* As for us we can prove all 
we need prove by the gentlemen themselves. 

Once only does the opposite side bring 
forward the actual free utterance of a colored 


* They might easily have brought in colored school- 
teachers. Many of these favor separate colored schools, 
for the obvious reason that those are the only schools 
they may teach in. They do bring in just two wit- 
nesses from a side avowedly opposed to them ; but it 
's not our side, either. One is the late Bishop Haven, 
of whom we shall speak presently. The other, a young 
white woman on a railway train, who — forbidden to 
enjoy her civil rights and her peculiar social preferences 
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man professing to express a sentiment of his 
race ; well nigh a magazine column of “negro 
eloquence” and adulation poured upon a 
conference of applauding “ Bishops and Breth- 
ren” because of the amazing fact that when 
in the neighboring vestry-room, he had 
“ thoughtlessly asked” the governor of the 
State if he could get a drink, that magnate 
sent for and handed him a glass of water! 
Unlucky testimony! which no candid mind 
can deny is an elaborate confession of sur- 
prised delight at being treated with indis- 
criminative civility. We are told, however, 
that it is offered simply to show the affection- 
ate “ feeling of that people toward their white 
neighbors.” Thus a display of affection is 
utilized to give a color of justice to the musila- 
tion of just such equal rights as this one whose 
unexpected recognition called forth this dis- 
play of affection! So they go round and 
round their tether. 


VI. GUNS THAT SHOOT BACKWARD. 


Our demonstration is complete; but there 
follows a short corollary: While the colored 
people always did and still do accept with 
alacrity an undivided enjoyment of civil rights 
with the white race wherever cordially offered, 
they never mistake them for social privileges, 
nor do they ever attempt to use them to compel 
social intercourse. We might appeal to the 
everyday street-car experience of hundreds of 
thousands of residents in New Orleans and 
other Southern cities; or to the uniform clear- 
ness with which civil rights are claimed and 
social advances disclaimed in the many letters 
from colored men and women that are this mo- 
ment before the writer. But we need not. We 
need refer only to ouropponents in debate, who 
bring forward, to prove their own propositions, 
a set of well-known facts that turn and play 
Balaam to their Balak. Hear their statement: 
“They "—the colored people —“ meet the 
white people in all the avenues of business. 
They work side by side with the white brick- 
layer orcarpenterin perfect accord and friendli- 
ness. When the trowel or hammer is laid aside, 
the laborers part, each going his own way. 
Any attempt to carry the comradeship of the 
day into private life would be sternly resisted 
by both parties in interest.” 

We prove, by the'other side’s own argu- 
ments. that the colored people always accept 


at the same time — threw away a civil right to retain the 
social preference; which was her business, not ours, 
and proves nothing whatever for or against anybody 
else ; but whose expression of pride at being mistaken 
for a quadroon proves her an extremely silly person. 
They summon her for “ the sole object ” of suggesting 
that she and such as agree with her — which lets us out 
as plainly as it does the other side — are “ unsafe as 
advisers and unfair as witnesses.”’ Certainly they are. 
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the common enjoyment of civil rights and 
never confound civil with social relations. 
But in just one phase of life there is a con- 
spicuous exception ; and an exception espe- 
cially damaging to the traditional arguments 
of our opponents. And who furnishes our 
evidence this time ? Themselves again. We 
allude to the church relation. We are asked 
to confront the history of an effort made, 
they say, many times over, by Bishop Haven 
and the Northern Methodist church generally, 
soon after the late war; an effort to avolish 
racial discrimination in the religious worship 
of the church in the South composed of 
Northern whites and Southern blacks; its 
constant and utter failure; and the final 
separation of those churches into two separate 
conferences, and into separate congregations 
wherever practicable. These facts are brought 
forward to prove the existence of race instinct, 
intending to justify by race instinct the arbi- 
trary control, by the whites, of the relations 
between the two races ; and the conclusion is 
sanguinely reached at a bound, that the only 
explanation of these churches’ separation on 
the color line is each race’s race instinct, 
“that spoke above the appeal of the bishop 
and dominated the divine influences that 
pulsed from pew to pew.” But the gentlemen 
are too eager. What in their haste they omit 
to do is to make any serious search at all for 
a simpler explanation. And how simple the 
true explanation is! Bishop Haven and his 
colleagues, if rightly reported, ought to have 
known they would fail. They were attempting 
under acute disadvantages what none of the 
Protestant churches in America, faithfully as 
they have striven for it, has ever been able 
extensively to accomplish. That is, 40 get high 
and low life to worship together. The character 
of much ritual worship and of nearly all non- 
ritual worship naturally and properly takes for 
its standard the congregation’s average intel- 
ligence. But this good process of assortment, 
unless held in by every proper drawback, flies 
off to an excess that leaves the simple and 
unlearned to a spiritual starvation apparently 
as bad as that from which non-ritual worship, 
especially, professes to revolt. Bishop Dudley 
has lately laid his finger upon this mischief 
for us with great emphasis. But, moreover, as 
in society, so in the church, this intellectual 
standard easily degenerates toward a standard 
of mere manners or station. Thus the gate is 
thrown wide open to the social idea, and 
presently not our Dorcases only, but at times 
our very bishops, are busy trying to make the 
social relation co-extensive with the church 
relation. With what result? Little, generally, 
save the bad result of congregations trimming 
themselves down to fit the limitations of social 


fellowship. See the case cited. Here were 
whites, cultured, and counting themselves, at 
least, as good as the best in the land; and 
here was an ignorant, superstitious race of 
boisterous worshipers just emerged from slav- 
ery ; one side craving spiritual meat, the other 
needing spiritual milk, and both sides beset by 
our prevalent American error that social inti- 
macy is one of the distinct earnings of church 
membership. Of course they separated. 

It isbut a dwarfed idea of the church relation 
that cramps it into the social relation. The 
church relation is the grandest fraternity on 
earth.* Social relations are good and proper, 
but can the social relation grasp all these con- 
ditions in one embrace ? Can any one social 
circle span from the drawing-room to the stable, 
from the counting-room or professional desk 
to the kitchen, from the judge’s bench to the 
tailor’s and cobbler’s, from the prince’s crown 
to the pauper’s bowl? Yet without any social 
intimacy the prince may be the pauper’s best 
friend, and even the pauper the prince’s ; and 
the church relation ought to be so wide and 
high that all these ranks might kneel abreast 
in it in common worship, and move abreast 
in it in perfect, active, co-laboring fraternity 
and regard, gathering any or every social circle 
into its noble circumference, never pressing 
one injuriously upon another, and above all 
things never letting in the slender but mis- 
chievous error of confusing Christian fraternity 
with social equality. Yet the high and low 
nigh all our country over are kept apart in 
divine worship by just this error or the fear 
of it. Fifty thousand Bishop Havens could 
not, until they had overthrown the domina- 
tion of this mistake, get the lofty and the lowly 
to worship together. How could they but 
separate? And the dragging in of a race 
instinct to account for the separation is like 
bringing a pole to knock down strawberries. 
Other things wid/, but a belief in instinct will 
not, keep the races apart. Look at the West 
Indies. But not even miscegenation — may 
the reader forgive us the disgusting word — 
could have saved such a scheme from failure. 

The gentlemen prove absolutely nothing 
for their case, but much against it. For here 
is shown by actual experiment that even where 
there is not of necessity a social relation, yet 
when the social idea merely gets in by mistake 
of both classes, the effect will not be social 
confusion, but a spontaneous and willing sep- 
aration along the strongest lines of social cleav- 
age. The log —the church —will not split the 
wedge—the social impulse; but the wedge will 
split the log. The uncultured, be they white or 

“ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 


bond nor free, there is neither male nor female.’ 
Gal. iii : 28. 
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black, in North or South, will break away on 
one side with even more promptness and spon- 
taneity than the cultured on the other, and will 
recoil, moreover, to a greater distance than is 
best for any one concerned. Thus far are we 
from having the least ground to fear from the 
blacks that emptiest of phantasms, social ag- 
gression. Thus far are we from needing for 
the protection of social order any assumption 
of race instinct. And so do the advocates of 
our traditional sentiments continually estab- 
lish the opposite of what they seek to prove. 

They cite, again, to establish this assump- 
tion of race instinct, the spontaneous grouping 
together of colored people in such social or 
semi-social organizations as Masonic lodges, 
military companies, etc. But there is no pro- 
scription of whites in the lodges of colored 
Odd-fellows or Masons. In Georgia, for ex- 
ample, the /aw reguires the separation of the 
races in military companies. The gentlemen 
forget that the colored people are subject to a 
strong expulsive power from the whites, which 
they say must and shall continue whether it 
is instinct or not; and that the existence of a 
race instinct can never be proved or disproved 
until all expulsive forces are withdrawn and 
both races are left totally free to the influences 
of those entirely self-sufficient socia/ forces 
which one of the gentlemen has so neatly 
termed “ centripetal.” But even if these over- 
looked facts were out of existence, what would 
be proved ? Only, and for the second time, 
that the centripetal force of social selection op- 
erates so completely to the fulfillment of these 
gentlemen’s wishes, that there is no longer any 
call to prove or disprove the existence of race 
instinct, or the faintest excuse for arbitrary race 
separations in the enjoyment of civil rights. 

Thus, setting out with the idea that the so- 
cial integrity of the races requires vigorous 
protection from without, they prove instead 
by every argument brought to establish it, that 
every relation really social, partially social, or 
even mistakenly social, takes — instinct or no 
instinct — the most spontaneous and complete 
care of itself. We are debating the freedman’s 
title to a totally impersonal freedom in the 
enjoyment of all impersonal rights ; and they 
succeed only in saying, never in bringing a 
particle of legitimate evidence to prove, that 
“ Neither race wants it”; an assertion which 
no sane man, knowing the facts, can sincerely 
make until, like these gentlemen, he has first 
made the most woful confusion in his own 
mind between personal social privileges and 
impersonal civil rights. 


VII. THE RIGHT TO RULE. 


Bur they have yet one last fancied strong- 
hold. They say, “ The inéerest of both races 
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is against it”; that is, against a common par- 
ticipation in their civil nglits; and that it is, 
rather, in favor of a separate enjoyment of 
them. Now, there are people —but their 
number is steadily growing less — who would 
mean by this merely that the interest of both 
races is against common participation because 
they are against it and have made separate 
participation the price of peace. But the gen- 
tlemen whom we have in view in this paper, 
though they must confess their lines often im- 
ply this, give a reason somewhat less offensive 
in its intention. They say common participa- 
tion means common sociality, and common 
sociality, race-amalgamation. Have we not 
just used their own facts to show conclusively 
that this is not what occurs ? Yet these two rea- 
sons, so called, are actually the only ones that 
scrutiny can find in all the utterances pledging 
these gentlemen to “ the exactest justice and the 
fullest equity.” Nay,there is another; we must 
maintain, they say, “ the clear and unmistaka- 
ble domination of the white race in the South.” 
—Why, certainly we must! and we must do it 
honestly and without tampering with anybody’s 
natural rights; and we can do it! But why do 
they say we must doit? Because “character, in- 
telligence, and property ” belong preéminently 
to the white race, and “ character, intelligence, 
and property ” have “ the right to rule.” So, 
as far as the reasoning is sincere, they are 
bound to mean that not merely being white 
entails this right, but the possession of “ char- 
acter, intelligence, and property.” And the true 
formula becomes “ the clear and unmistakable 
domination ” of “ character, intelligence, and 
property ” “in the South.” But if this be the 
true doctrine, as who can deny it is? then 
why — after we have run the color line to suit 
ourselves through all our truly social relations 
— why need we usurp the prerogative to run 
it so needlessly through civil rights, also ? It is 
widely admitted that we are vastly the superior 
race in everything — as a race. But is every 
colored man inferior to every white man in 
character, intelligence, and property ? Is there 
no “responsible and steadfast element” at all 
among a people who furnish 16,000 school- 
teachers and are assessed for $91,000,000 
worth of taxable property ? Are there no poor 
and irresponsible whites ? So, the color line 
and the line of character, intelligence, and prop- 
erty frequently cross each other. Then tell 
us, gentlemen, which are you really for; the 
color line, or the line of character, intelligence, 
and property that divides between those who 
have and those who have not “the right to 
rule”? You dare not declare for an inflexible 
color line; such an answer would shame the 
political intelligence of a Russian. 

Another point just here. The right to rule: 
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What is it? It is not the right to take any 
peaceable citizen's civil right from him in 
whole or in part. It is not the right to 
decree who may earn or not earn any séa/us 
within the reach of his proper powers. It is 
not the right to oppress. In America, to rule 
is to serve. There is a newspaper published in 
Atlanta called “‘ The Constitution.” The In- 
strument of which this name is intended to 
remind us, and of which it is well to keep us 
reminded, is founded on a simple principle 
that solves the problem of free government 
over which Europe sat in dark perplexity for 
centuries, shedding tears of blood ; the princi- 
ple that the right to rule is the consent of the 
ruled and is vested in the majority by the con- 
sent of all. It took ages of agony for the hu- 
man race to discover that there is no moral 
right of class rule, and that the only safety to 
human freedom lies in the intelligence, virtue, 
and wealth of communities holding every right 
of every being in such sacred regard, and all 
claims for class or personal privilege in such 
uniform contempt, that unintelligence, vice, 
and poverty, having no potent common griev- 
ance, shall naturally invest intelligence, char- 
acter, and property with the right to rule. It 
took ages for us to discover the necessity of 
binding intelligence, character, and property 
to the maintenance of this attitude by giving, 
once for all, to the majority the custody and 
right-of-assignment of this truly precious right 
to rule. Is this mere sentiment ? A scheme 
in the clouds? Who says so cannot truly 
qualify as a whole American citizen. The 
safety of American government is that in- 
telligence, virtue, and wealth dare not press 
any measure whose viciousness or tyranny 
might suspend the expulsive forces that keep 
unintelligence, vice, and poverty divided 
among themselves; and that intelligence and 
virtue hold themselves entirely free to com- 
bine now with wealth and now with poverty 
as now the lower million or now the upper 
ten shows the livelier disposition to impose 
upon the other. But the only way to pre- 
serve these conditions is to hold sacred the will 
and voice of the majority. Of course there 
are friction andimperfections in their working; 
but human wisdom has not yet found any other 
scheme that carries us so near to perfect gov- 
ernment. The right to rule is a nght to earn 
the confidence and choice of the majority 
of the whole unfettered people. Yet it is in the 
face of this fundamental principle of American 
freedom that our traditionist friends stand, com- 
pelling six million freedmen to mass together 
under a group of common grievances, within 
a wallof these gentlemen’s own avowed 
building, then charging them with being 
“leagued together in ignorance and irrespon- 


sibility,” and then talking in large approval 
about “minorities” —not earning, but —“as- 
serting and maintaining control.” And a prop- 
osition to set such antique usurpation of 
human rights aside, to remove the real 
grievances that make a common cause for six 
million distrusted and distrusting people, to 
pull down that wall of civil — not social — 
distinctions that tends to keep them “ leagued 
together in ignorance and irresponsibility,” to 
open te them the c#vi/ —not social — rewards 
of gentility and education, and the responsi- 
bilities of knowledge and citizenship, to arouse 
in them the same concern in common public 
interests that we feel, and to make all their 
fortunes subject to the same influences as 
ours,— this, we are told, is “ against the in- 
terest of both races”! And this we have from 
men who, claiming a preéminent right to 
speak for the South, claim with it a “right 
to rule” that fails to signify anything better 
than the right of the white man to rule the 
black without his consent and without any 
further discrimination between intelligence 
and unintelligence or between responsibility 
and irresponsibility. In other words, a prin- 
ciple of political and civil selection such as 
no freeman could possibly choose and which 
cannot be the best interest of any American 
community. So the other side are our wit- 
nesses again. And now we may say to them, 
as the lawyers do in court,— “ That will do.” 


VIII. SUMMING UP, 


THE case is before the reader. The points 
of fact made in our November paper — the 
privations suffered by the colored people in 
their matters of civil rights—have been met 
with feeble half-denials equivalent to ad- 
missions by opponents in controversy too 
engrossed with counter statements and argu- 
ments, that crumble at the touch, to attend 
to a statement of facts. In the end they stand 
thus: As to churches, there is probably not a 
dozen in theland, if one, ‘‘ colored” or “ white,” 
where a white person is not at least profess- 
edly welcome to its best accommodations ; 
while the colored man, though he be seven- 
eighths white, is shut up, on the ground that 
“his race ” prefers it, to the poor and often 
unprofitable appointments of the “ African” 
church, whether he like it best or not, unless 
he is ready to accept without a murmur dis- 
tinctions that mark him, in the sight of the 
whole people, as one of a despised caste and 
that follow him through the very sacraments. 
As to schooling, despite the fact that he is to- 
day showing his eager willingness to accept 
separate schools for his children wherever 
the white man demands the separation, yet 
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both his children and the white man’s are 
being consigned to illiteracy wherever they 
are too few and poor to form separate schools. 
In some mountainous parts of Kentucky 
there is but one colored school district in a 
county. In railway travel the colored people's 
rights are tossed from pillar to post with an 
ever-varying and therefore more utterly in- 
defensible and intolerable capriciousness. In 
Virginia they may ride exactly as white peo- 
ple do and in the same cars. In a neighbor- 
ing State, a white man may ride in the“ ladies’ 
car,” while a colored man of exactly the same 
dress and manners — nay, his wife or daugh- 
ter— must ride in the notorious “ Jim Crow 
car,” unprotected from smokers and dram- 
drinkers and lovers of vile language. “In 
South Carolina,” says the Charleston “ News 
and Courier,” on the other hand, “ respect- 
ablecolored persons who buy first-class tickets 
on any railroad ride in the first-class cars as a 
right, and their presence excites no comment 
on the part of their white fellow-passengers. 
It is a great deal pleasanter to travel with 
respectable and well-behaved colored people 
than with unmannerly and ruffianly white 
men.” In Alabama the majority of the people 
have not made this discovery, at least if we 
are to believe their newspapers. In Tennessee 


the law reguires the separation of all first- 
class passengers by race with equal accom- 
modations for both; thus waiving the old plea 
of decency’s exigencies and forcing upon 
American citizens adjudged to be first-class 


passengers an alienism that has thrown 
away its last shadow of an excuse. But this 
is only the law, and the history of the very case 
alluded to by our traditionist friends, in which 
a colored woman gained damages for being 
compelled to accept inferior accommodation 
or none for a first-class ticket, is the history of 
an outrage so glaring that only a person 
blinded to the simplest rights of human be- 
ings could cite it in such a defense. 

A certain daily railway train was supplied, 
according to the law, with a smoking-car, and 
two first-class cars, one for colored and one 
for whites. The two first-class cars were so 
nearly of a kind that they were exchangeable. 
They generally kept their relative positions on 
the track ; but the “ ladies’ car” of the morn- 
ing trip became the “colored car” of the re- 
turn, afternoon, trip, and vice versé. But the 
tules of the colored car were little regarded. 
Men, white and black, were sometimes forbid- 
den, sometimes allowed, to smoke and drink 
there. Says the court, “ The evidence is abun- 
dant to show that the rule excluding smoking 
from that car was but a nominal one, that it 
was often disregarded, that white passengers 
understood it to be a nominal rule, and that 
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adequate means were not adopted to secure 
the same first-class and orderly passage to the 
colored passengers occupying that car as was 
accorded to the passengers in the rear car. 
Nor was the separation of the classes of the 
passengers complete. There is no evidence 
tending to show that the white passengers were 
excluded from the car assigned to colored pas- 
sengers, and it appears that whenever the train 
was unusually crowded it was expected that 
the excess of white passengers would ride, as 
they then did ride, in the forward one of the 
two first-class cars. So, too, it appeared that 
persons of color, of whom the plaintiff was 
one, had several times occupied seats in the 
rear car.” A certain “person of lady-like 
appearance and deportment,” one day in Sep- 
tember, 1883, got aboard this train with a 
first-class ticket. She knew the train, and that, 
as the court states it, “in the rear car 

quiet and good order were to so great an ex- 
tent the rule that it was rarely if ever that any 
passenger gave annoyance by his conduct to 
his fellow-passengers.” In the colored car 
there was at least one colored man smoking, 
and one white man whom she saw to be drunk. 
She entered the rear car and sat down, no one 
objecting. She was the only colored person 
there. The conductor, collecting his tickets, 
came to her. He was not disconcerted. Not 
long previously he had forbidden another col- 
ored person to ride in that car, who must also 
have been “of lady-like appearance and 
deportment,” for when he saw this one he “ sup- 
posed her to be the same person inten- 
tionally violating the defendant’s (Railroad’s) 
rules and seeking to annoy his other passengers.” 
Twice they exchanged polite request and re- 
fusal to leave the car; and then, in full presence 
of all those “other passengers” whom this 
person of lady-like appearance and deport- 
ment was erroneously suspected of “ seeking 
to annoy,” there occurred a thing that ought 
to make the nation blush. The conductor laid 
hands upon this defenseless woman, whose 
infraction of a rule was interfering neither with 
the running of the road, the collection of fares, 
nor the comfort of passengers, and “by force 
removed her from her seat and carried her 
out of the car. When near the door of the 
car the plaintiff promised that she would then, 
if permitted, leave the car rather than be forci- 
bly ejected ; but the conductor, as he says, 
told her that her consent came too late, and 
continued to remove her forcibly. On reach- 
ing the platform of the car, plaintiff left the 
train.” Judgment was given for the plaintiff. 
But the point was carefully madethat she would 
have been without any grievance if the “ colored 
car” had only been kept first-class. In other 
words, for not providing separate first-class ac- 
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commodations, five hundred dollars damages; 
for laying violent hands upona peaceable, lady- 
like, and unprotected woman, nothing; and 
nothing for requiring such a one publicly to sit 
apart from passengers of the same grade under 
a purely ignominious distinction. What! not 
ignominious? Fancy the passenger a white 
lady, choosing, for reasons of her own, to sit 
in a first-class “colored car”; infringing, if you 
please, some rule; but paying her way, and 
causing no one any inconvenience, unsafety, 
or delay. Imagine her, on insisting upon her 
wish to stay, drawn from her seat by force, 
and lifted and carried out by a black conduc- 
tor, telling her as he goes that her offer to walk 
out comes too late. If this is not ignominy, 
what is it? To the commission and palliation 
of such unmanly deeds are we driven by 
our attempts to hold under our own arbitrary 
dictation others’ rights that we have no moral 
right to touch, rights that in ourselves we 
count more sacred than property and dearer 
than life. 

But we must not tarry. If we turn to the mat- 
ter of roadside refreshment what do we see? 
Scarcely a dozen railroad refreshment-rooms 
from the Rio Grande to the Potomac,— is there 
one ? — where the weary and hungry colored 
passenger, be he ever so perfect in dress and 
behavior, can snatch a hasty meal in the pres- 
ence of white guests of any class whatever, 
though in any or every one of them he or she 
can get the same food, and eat with the same 
knife, fork, and. plate that are furnished to 
white strangers, if only he or she will take 
a menial’s attitude and accept them in the 
kitchen. Tennessee has formally “abrogated 
the rule of the common law ” in order to make 
final end of “any right in favor of any such per- 
son so refused admission” to the enjoyment 
of an obvious civil right which no public host 
need ever permit any guest to m'stake for a 
social liberty. As to places of public amuse- 
ment, the gentlemen who say that “ each 
[race] gets the same accommodation for the 
same money,” simply — forget. The statement 
comes from Atlanta. But, in fact, in Atlanta, 
in Georgia, in the whole South, there is scarcely 
a place of public amusement — except the 
cheap museums, where there are no seated au- 
diences — in which a colored man or woman, 
however unobjectionable personally, can buy, 
at any price, any but a second — sometimes 
any but a third or fourth class accommodation. 
During a day’s stay in Atlanta lately, the 
present writer saw many things greatly to ad- 
mire ; many inspiring signs of thrift, stability, 
virtue, and culture. Indeed, where can he say 
that he has not seen them, in ten Southern 
States lately visited? And it is in contempla- 
tion of these evidences of greatness, prosperity, 


safety, and the desire to be just, that he feels 
constrained to ask whether it must be that 
in the principal depot of such a city the 
hopeless excommunication of every person 
of African tincture from the civil rewards 
of gentility must be advertised by three 
signs at the entrances of three separate 
rooms, one for “Ladies,” one for “ Gen- 
tlemen,” and the third a “Colored waiting- 
room”? Visiting the principal library of the 
city, he was eagerly assured, in response to 
inquiry, that no person of color would be al- 
lowed to draw out books; and when a colored 
female, not particularly tidy in dress, came 
forward to return a book and draw another, it 
was quickly explained that she was merely a 
servant and messenger for some white person. 
Are these things necessary to— are they con- 
sistent with—an exalted civilization founded on 
equal rights and the elevation of the masses ? 
And the freedman’s rights in the courts. It 
is regarding this part of our subject that our 
friends on the other side make a mistake too 
common everywhere and very common among 
us of the South. That is, they assume the state 
of affairs in more distant localities to be the same 
as that immediately around them. A state- 
ment concerning certain matters in Florida or 
Maryland is indignantly denied in Tennessee 
or Texas because it is not true of those re- 
gions; and so throughout. It is in this spirit 
that one of these gentlemen explains that in 
Georgia negroes are not excluded from the jury 
lists except for actual incompetency, and 
thereupon “assumes that Georgia does not ma- 
terially differfrom the other States.” But really, 
in Tennessee they may not sit in the jury-box at 
all, except that in a few counties they may sit 
in judgment on the case of a colored person. 
While in Texas, at the very time of the gentle- 
man’s writing, the suggestion of one of her dis- 
tinguished citizens to accord the right of jury 
duty to the colored people, was being flouted by 
the press as an “innovation upon established 
usage,” and a “sentimental and utterly imprac- 
ticable idea.” This in the face ofa State consti- 
tution and laws that give no warrant for the 
race distinction. So much for assumption. 
The same mistake is repeated by the same 
writer in discussing the question of the freed- 
men’s criminal sentences. No fact or person 
is brought forward to prove or disprove any- 
thing except for Georgia. And even the 
prosecuting attorney for the Atlanta circuit, 
brought in to testify, says, for the State’s 
cities and towns, that the negro there “ gets 
equal and exact justice before the courts”; 
but he is not willing to deny “a lingering 
prejudice and occasional injustice ” in remote 
counties. Why, with nearly 6,000,000 freed 
people getting “ full and exact justice in the 
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courts whether the jury is white or black,” 
why could there not be found among them 
two or three trustworthy witnesses to testify 
to this fact? Their testimony would have 
been important, for these lines are written 
within hand’s reach of many letters from 
colored men denying that such is the case. 

The present writer does not charge, and 
never did, that our Southern white .people 
consciously and maliciously rendered oppres- 
sive verdicts against the freedman. On the 
contrary, it is plainly stated by him that they 
acted “not so maliciously as unreflectingly,” 
and “ignorant of the awful condition of the 
penitentiaries.” His only printed utterance on 
the subject is on record in “ The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity,” and is too long to quote; but 
he cited the official reports of our Southern 
State prisons themselves, and asked how with 
their facts before us we are to escape the con- 
viction that the popular mind had been se- 
duced — as every student of American prison 
statistics knows it has—by the glittering temp- 
tations of our Southern convict-lease system ; 
and not one word of reply have we had, except 
the assertion, which nobody would think of 
denying, that the black man, often in Georgia, 
and sometimes elsewhere, gets an even-handed 
and noble justice from white juries. 

Have our opponents observed the work- 
ings of this convict-lease system? To put 
such a system asa rod of punishment into 
the hands of a powerful race sitting in judg- 
ment upon the misdemeanors of a feebler and 
despised caste would warp the verdicts of 
the most righteous people under the sun. 
Examine our Southern penitentiary reports. 
What shall we say to such séntences inflicted 
for larceny alone, as twelve, fourteen, fifteen, 
twenty, and in one case forty years of a penal 
service whose brutal tasks and whippings kill 
in an average of five years? Larceny is the 
peculiar crime of the poorest classes every- 
where. In al! penitentiaries out of the South 
the convicts for this offense always exceed 
and generally double the number of convicts 
for burglary. Larceny has long been called 
the favorite crime of the negro criminal. 
What, then, shall we say to the facts, deduced 
from official records, that in the Georgia pen- 
itentiary and convict camps there were in 
1882 twice as many colored convicts for bur- 
glary as for larceny, and that they were, 
moreover, serving sentences averaging nearly 
twice the average of the white convicts’ in 
the same places for the same crime? This, 
too, notwithstanding a very large number of 
short sentences to colored men, and a differ- 
ence between their longest and shortest terms 
twice as great as in the case of the whites. 
For larceny the difference is five times as 
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great.* Shall we from these facts draw hasty 
conclusions ? We draw none. If any one can 
explain them away, in the name of humanity 
let us rejoice to see him do so. We are far 
from charging any one with deliberately pros- 
tituting justice. We are far from overlooking 
“the depravity of the negro.” But those who 
rest on this cheap explanation are bound to 
tell us which shows the greater maliciousness ; 
for one man to be guilty of hog-stealing or 
for twelve jurors to send him to the coal 
mines for twenty years for doing it? In 
Georgia outside her prisons there are eight 
whites to every seven blacks. Inside, there 
are eight whites to every eighty blacks. The 
depravity of the negro may explain away much, 
but we cannot know how much while there also 
remain in force the seductions of our atrocious 
convict-lease system, and our attitude of dom- 
ination over the blacks, so subtly dangerous 
to our own integrity. Here is a rough, easy 
test that may go for what it is worth: These 
crimes of larceny and burglary are just the 
sort—since they are neither the most trivial 
nor the most horrible —to incur excessive ver- 
dicts and sentences, if the prejudices of one 
class against another come into the account. 
Now, what is the fact in the prisons we have 
mentioned ? Of all the inmates under sen- 
tence for these crimes nineteen-twentieths are 
classed as of that race which we “ dominate ” 
both out of and in the jury-box. We ask no 
opinion on these points from the stupid or 
vicious of either whites or blacks; but is it 
wise for us not to consider what may be their 
effect upon the minds of the property-holding, 
intelligent, and virtuous portion of the “ dom- 
inated” race? Is it right ? 


POLITICAL “ SOLIDITY "—WHY AND 


TILL WHEN. 


IX. 


In the same number of THe Century that 
contains “In Plain Black and White,” ap- 
pears an open letter on “ The Solid South.” 
It tells us that political “ solidity,” founded 
on the merits neither of candidates nor ques- 
tions, is an emphatic national and still greater 
local evil; but that the whites of the South 
“had to be solid,” because they feared, and. 
that they still fear, the supremacy of the 
blacks. That if this fear were removed the 
whites would divide. Hence, we must first 
procure the division of the blacks; this is 
what it calls “the prerequisite.” Is it? Is 
that a wise or just arbitration ? Must the side 
that is immeasurably the weaker begin the 
disarmament? Is “ modblesse cblige” untrans- 
latable into “ American”? We are only told 
that “once divide the negro vote and the 


* Without counting the exceptional forty years’ sen- 
tence mentioned. 
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‘solid South’ is broken.” True statement, 
but sadly antique. An old catchword pulled 
out of the rubbish of the Reconstruction 
strife. And why was the negro vote solid ? 
The carpet-bagger and scalawag? It was so 
believed, and these — the most of them richly 
deserving their fate—were suppressed. What 
then? Less political activity among the 
blacks. But division? No. Then why were 
the blacks still “solid.” The open letter gives 
two causes: first, gratitude to the Republican 
party; second, fear of the Democratic. But 
these sentiments, it says, are fading out. Will 
their disappearance reveal the solid blacks 
divided? That depends on the matter that 
forms— what the open letter does not touch 
—the solid bottom of this question. But the 
more ambitious article in the same number 
of the magazine boldly confesses it when it 
decrees the subserviency of the freedman’s civil 
rights to the white man’s domination. As long 
as that continues to be or to threaten, the 
blacks will be solid. We—any people—would 
be so—would have to be so, in their place. 
Such a decree is equivalent to saying they 
must and shall be solid. Only let it be with- 
drawn and the solidity will vanish from the 
white vote and the black at the same instant. 

This is what is coming. There is to-day no 
political party in America that is “solid” for 
this un-American and tyrannical principle; and 
the reason why the negro vote is a divided 
vote in the North to-day and in the South 
shows more signs of dividing than ever before 
is that the Republican party has grown fat 
and lazy concerning civil rights, while Demo- 
cratic \egislatures and governors, north, east, 
west, have been passing and signing civil rights 
bills, rooting out of the laws and of popular 
sentiment this heresy of domination by fixed 
class and race, and throwing to the winds 
“legal discriminations on account of color 
[which] are not based on character or conduct 
and have no relation to moral worth and fit- 
ness for civic usefulness, but are rather relics of 
prejudice which had its origin in slavery. I 
recommend,” says the present Democratic 
governor of Ohio, from whose message we 
are quoting, “ I recommend their total repeal.” 
It is but little over a year since the Demo- 
crats jomed the Republicans in the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut in making liable to fine 
and imprisonment “ every person who sub- 
jects or causes to be subjected any other per- 
son to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution of the State or of the United 
States,on account of such person being an 
alien or by reason of his color or race.” The 
time is still shorter since a Democratic ma- 
jority in the legislature of New Jersey passed 


a bill of civil rights, as its own text says, 
“applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color.” Nor are they afraid of the names 
of things. “ By direction of Governor Ab- 
bett,” writes the executive clerk, “ I send you 
copy of the Civil Rights bill as passed by 
the Legislature and approved by him.” In 
Indiana, while these pages were being written, 
Democrats were endeavoring to pass a civil 
rights bill. In May of last year the legisla- 
ture at Albany passed a bill removing the 
last remaining civil disabilities fromthe colored 
people in the city of New York, by a wnani- 
mous vote, “three-fifths being present”; and 
the governor who signed the act is now 
President of the United States. 

“Ah!” some will say, “these Northern 
Democrats do this in their ignorance; they do 
not know the negro.” Is this the whole truth? 
Do not we forget that they have only gradu- 
ally put aside from their own minds the very 
worst opinion of the negro that ever we had? 
To get where they are they have left behind 
the very same prejudices and misconceptions of 
citizens’ rights that we are called to lay aside, 
and no others. Nay, even we assert facts now, 
that twenty years ago we used to say no man 
who knew the negro could honestly believe. 

“ But "—the answer comes again —“ if they 
had the negro among them numenically pow- 
erful, they would not venture to concede”— 
etc. Let us see: From Georgia, where, we are 
told, the freedman shall never enjoy “the 
policy indicated in the Civil Rights bill,” pass 
across its eastern boundary, and lo, we are in 
a State under Southern Democratic rule, 
where the blacks are in the majority, yet which 
is not afraid to leave on the printed page, 
from the days of Reconstruction, a civil 
rights bill, not nearly so comprehensive, it is 
true, but “ fully as stringent,” says its leading 
daily journal, “as any that Congress ever 
placed upon the statute-books,” and attend- 
ing whose enforcement “there is no friction 
or unpleasantness.” This, in South Carolina! 

May the time be not long delayed when her 
strong, proud people, that are sometimes wrong 
but ever conscientious and ever brave, not 
content with merely not undoing, shall broaden 
the applications of that law until it perfectly 
protects white man and black man alike in the 
enjoyment of every civil right, and their hearts 
behind the law open to the freedman equally 
with the white man, as far as in him lies to 
achieve it, every civil reward of intelligence, 
wealth, and virtue. Then shall it still be as 
true as it is to-day that “ No special harm has 
come of it.” Not only so; but the freedman, 
free indeed, shall along with his other fetters 
cast off the preoccupation in this question of 
civil rights which now engrosses hisbest intelli- 
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gence, and shall become a factor in the mate- 
rial and moral progress of the whole land. Be 
the fault now where it may, he will not then 
outnumber the white man on the prison rolls 
eleven toone. And what is true of one South- 
ern State is true of all. The temptations to 
which the negro—shut out from aspirations— 
now yields, will lose their power, and his steps 
be turned with a new hope and desire toward 
the prizes of industry, frugality, and a higher 
cultivation. JMultiplying and refining his tastes, 
the rank energies of his present nature will 
not, as now, run entirely to that animal fecun- 
dity characteristic of all thriftless, reckless, 
unaspiring populations; his increase in civic 
value will be quickened, his increase in num- 
bers retarded to a rate more like our own. 
And neither all the crops our sun-loved South 
can yield, nor all the metals and minerals that 
are under the soil made sacred by the blood 
of her patriots, can bring us such wealth and 
prosperity as will this change in the hopes 
and ambitions of our once unaspiring, time- 
serving slaves. The solid black will be solid 
no longer; but he will still be black. 


X. THE GEOGRAPHY OF AMALGAMATION, 


Is tT not wonderful? A hundred years we 
have been fearing to do entirely mght lest 
something wrong should come of it; fearing 
to give the black man an equal chance with 
us in the race of life lest we might have to 
grapple with the vast, vague afrite of Amalga- 
mation ; and in all this hundred years, with the 
enemies of slavery getting from us such names 
as negrophiles, negro-worshipers, and miscege- 
nationists ; and while we were claiming to hold 
ourselves rigidly separate from the lower race 
in obedience to a natal instinct which excom- 
municated them both socially and civilly ; 
just in proportion to the rigor, the fierceness, 
and the injustice with which this excommu- 
nication from the common rights of man has 
fallen upon the darker race, has amalgamation 
taken place. Look—we say again —at the 
West Indies. Then turn and look at those re- 
gions of our common country that we have 
been used to call the nests of fanaticism : Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Plymouth Church, and the 
like. Look at Oberlin, Ohio. For years this 
place was the grand central depot, as one might 
say, of the “ Underground Railway”; receiv- 
ing and passing on toward Canada and free- 
dom thousands of fugitive slaves; weeping 
over them, praying over them, feeding them, 
housing them, hiding them in her bosom, de- 
fying the law for them, educating them, call- 
ing them sir and madam, braving no end of 
public contumely, and showing them every 
exasperating consideration. Look at Berea, 
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Kentucky, where every kind thing contrivable 
that, according to our old ideas, could destroy 
a white man’s self-respect and “spoil a nigger” 
has been practiced. What is the final fact ? 
Amalgamation ? Miscegenation? Not at all. 
The letters of the presidents of these two fam- 
ous institutions lie before the present writer, 
stating that from neither of them throughout 
their history has there resulted a single union 
of a white with a black person either within 
their precincts or elsewhere within the nation’s 
wide boundaries. And of the two towns in 
which they are situated, in only one have there 
been from first to last three or four such unions. 
How have they been kept apart? By law? 
By fierce conventionality ? By instinct ? No! 
It was because they did not follow instinct, but 
the better dictates of reason and the ordinary 
natural preferences of like for like. But, it is 
sometimes asked, admitting this much, will not 
undivided civil relations tend eventually —say 
after a few centuries—to amalgamation? Idle 
question ! Will it help the matter to withhold 
men’s manifest rights ? What can we do bet- 
ter for the remotest future than to be just in 
the present and leave the rest to the Divine 
Rewarder of nations that walk uprightly ? 


XI. THE NATURAL-GROWTH POLICY. 


THERE is a school of thought in the South 
that stands midway between the traditionists 
and us. Its disciples have reasoned away the 
old traditions and are now hampered only by 
vague ideas of inexpediency. They pray every- 
body not to hurry. They have a most enor- 
mous capacity for pausing and considering. 
“It is a matter,” says one of them in a late 
periodical, “of centuries rather than decades, 
of evolution rather than revolution.” The 
heartlessness of such speeches they are totally 
unconscious of. Their prayer is not so much 
that our steps may be logical as geological. 
They propose to wait the slow growth of civil- 
ization as if it were the growth of rocks, or as 
if this were the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
They contemplate progress as if it were a plan- 
etary movement to be looked at through the 
telescope. Why, we are the motive power of 
progress! Its speed depends on our courage, 
integrity, and activity. It is an insult to a for- 
bearing God and the civilized world for us to 
sit in full view of moral and civil wrongs mani- 
festly bad and curable, saying we must expect 
this or that, and that, geologically considered, 
we are getting along quite rapidly. Such talk 
never won a battle or a race, and the hundred 
years past is long enough for us of the South 
to have been content with a speed that the 
rest of the civilized world has left behind. The 
tortoise won in the race with the hare, the race 
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didn’t win itself. We have listened far too 
much already to those who teach the safety 
of being slow. “ Make haste slowly,” is the 
true emphasis. Cannot these lovers of maxims 
appreciate that “ Delays are dangerous” ? 
For we have a case before us wherein there is 
all dangerand no safety in floating with the tide. 

Our fathers had such a case when African 
slavery was first fastening its roots about the 
foundations of our order of society. They 
were warned by their own statesmen to make 
haste and get rid of it. “ You must approach 
the subject,” cried the great Jefferson. “ You 
must adopt some plan of emancipation or worse 
will follow”; and all the way down to Henry 
Clay that warning was with more or less def- 
initeness repeated. But our fathers were bitten 
with the delusion of postponement, and the 
practice of slavery became an Institution. It 
grew, until every element of force in our civil- 
ization — the political arena, the sacred desk, 
the legislative hall, the academical chair —all 
— were wrapped in its dark shadow. Where 
might not our beloved South be to-day, far on 
in front, but for that sad mistake? At length, 
suddenly, rudely, slavery was brought to an 
end. What that cost we all know ; yet let us 
hope there are many of us who can say with our 
sainted Lee, not merely “I am rejoiced that 
slavery is abolished”; but “ I would cheerfully 
have lost all I have lost by the war, and have 
suffered all I have suffered, to have this object 
attained.” * 

Such was our fathers’ problem. The prob- 
lem before us is the green, rank stump of that 
felled Institution. Slavery in particular — the 
slavery of the individual man to his one mas- 
ter, which rested upon the law, is by the law 
abolished. Slavery in general —the subordi- 
nation of a fixed ruled to a fixed ruling class 
—the slavery of civil caste, which can only in 
part, and largely cannot, be legislated away, 
remains. Sad will it be for our children if we 
leave it for their inheritance. 

A Southern man traveling in the North and 
a Northern man just returned from a commer- 
cial tour of the South lately fell into conver- 
sation on a railway train. Said the Northerner, 
“ What the South needs is to import capital, 
induce immigration, develop her enormous 
latent wealth, and let politics alone.” “Sir,” 
said the Southerner, “ I know you by that sign 
for a commercial man, as I might know a 
hard student by his glasses and peering eyes. 
With you all things else are subsidiary to 
commerce ; hence, even commercially, you 
are near-sighted. It is true the South should 
seek those things you mention. They are for 
her better safety, comfort, and happiness. But 
what are politics ? In this land, at least, simply 

* See open letter in THE CENTURY for May, 1885. 


questions concerning the maintenance or in- 
crease of our safety, comfort, and happiness ; 
questions that cannot be let alone, but must be 
attended to as long as those things demand to 
be maintained or increased.”—The train stop- 
ped in adepot. Men could be heard under the 
wheels, tapping them with their hammers to test 
their soundness.—*To ask us to let politics 
aloneis to ask us to leave the wheels of our train 
untested, its engine unoiled, its hot boxes glow- 
ing, while we scurry on after more passengers 
and passengers’ fares ;— which is just the way 
nottogetthem. Donotask it of us. Ourscanti- 
ness of capital, meagerness of population, and 
the undeveloped condition of our natural re- 
sources are largely owing, this day, to our 
blindly insisting that certain matters in our poli- 
tics shall be let alone. It was our letting them 
alone that brought Federal interference, and 
that interference has been withdrawn upon our 
pledge not to let them alone but to settle them.” 
About a year ago the present writer visited 
the thriving town of Birmingham, Alabama. 
Its smelting furnaces were viewed with special 
interest. It was fine to see the crude ore of the 
earth, so long trampled under foot, now being 
turned by great burnings and meltings into one 
of the prime factors of the world’s wealth. But 
another thought came with this, at sight of the 
dark, brawnymen standing or moving here and 
there with the wild glare of molten cinder and 
liquid metal falling upon their black faces and 
reeking forms. These were no longer simple 
husbandmen, companions of unfretted nature. 
If the subterranean wealth of the South is to 
be brought to the surface and to market all 
over the land, as now it is in this miniature of 
the great English Birmingham; if, as seems 
inevitable, the black man is to furnish the 
manual labor for this vast result, then how ur- 
gent is our necessity for removing from him 
all sense of grievance that we rightly may re- 
move, and all impediment to his every proper 
aspiration, ere the bright, amiable influences 
of green fields and unsoiled streams, of leafy 
woods, clear sky, fragrant airs, and song of birds 
pass out of his life, and the sooty, hardening, 
dulling toils of the coal-pit and the furnace, and 
the huddled life that goes with it, breed a new 
bad knowledge of the power of numbers and 
a thirst for ferocious excitements, and make 
him the dangerous and intractable animal that 
now he is not. For our own interests, one 
and all of them, we ought to lose no time. 
Our task is one whose difficulties can never 
be less, its facilities never be greater. We have 
no wars to distract and preoccupy. Here is 4 
kindly race of poor men unlearned in the evil 
charms of unions, leagues, secret orders, strikes 
and bread-riots ; looking not upon the capitalist 
as a natural enemy; stranger to all those hos- 
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tilities against the richer and stronger world latest, greatest task in the “science of Hu- 
around them which drive apart the moneyed manity”: to burst the last chrysalis of the na- 
man and the laborer wherever living has be- tional relation and consummate its last grand 
come a hard struggle. What an opportunity is metamorphosis. Once it knew no wider bound 
ours to-day that will never return when once it than the tribal relation. But the day is on us 


goes from us. Look at Ireland. 


XII. “ MOVE ON.” 


at length, the problem is ours, and its great 
weight and responsibility and the honor of it 
when achieved rest and will rest on our South- 


WE occupy, moreover, a ground on which ern States. It is to make national harmony 
we cannot remain. It isnot where we stood at and unity broader than race; to crystallize into 
the war’s end. We approve the freedman’s fact the truth that national unity need not de- 
ownership of himself. We see and feel there is mand unification of race ; to band together— 
no going back from universal suffrage. And without one single class disability or privilege 
its advocate may make a point of tremendous diminishing or enhancing any individual’s 
strength in the fact that this very universality intrinsic value— in that one common, undis- 
of suffrage is what has bred in the Southa new tinguished enjoyment of every human civil 
sense of the necessity of public education for right which only can insure national harmony 
all and of whatever else will enlighten and ele- and unity, two antipodal races ; two races that 
vate the lower mass. Ignorance, penury, un- have no wish to, and for all we know never 
intelligence, and the vices that go withthem— will, mingle their two bloods in one stream. 
the bonds that hold the freedman down from Nationalization 4y fusion of bloods is the 
beneath — we are helping them to cast off. maxim of barbarous times and peoples. Na- 
But to cut these loose and still lay on the tionalization withou/ racial confusion is ours 
downward pressure of civil caste—isthereany to profess and to procure. It is not a task of 
consistency in this? We cannot do it and re- our choosing. But our fathers, unawares, en- 
spect our own intelligence. Socially we can do tailed it upon us, and we cannot but perform 
nothing for the freedman or against him by it. We cannot hold American principles in 
rule or regulation. That is a matter, as we perfect faith and not doit. The good doctrine 
might say, of specific gravity. But as to his of liberty to all and license to none thrusts it 
civil rights, we cannot stay where we are. inevitably into our hands. To make national 
Neither can we go backward. unity without hybridity —the world has never 

To go forward we must cure one of our old- seen it done as we have got to do it; but it is 
time habits —the habit of letting error go un- the business of every generation that comes 
contradicted because it is ours. It grew out intothe worldtobringintoitbetterthings than it 
of our having an institution to defend that has everseen. We have got to build a nation- 
made a united front our first necessity. We ality as free from all civil estrangement as from 
have none now. Slavery is gone. State rights social confusion, yet wider than the greatest 
are safer than ever before, because better divergence of human races. This is the mean- 
defined ; or, if unsafe, only because we have ing of the great revolution upon us to-day. 
grown loose on the subject. We have nothing Daily the number increases of those who grasp 
peculiar left save civil caste. Let us, neighbor it. A little while ago the whole nation rejected 
with neighbor, and friend with friend, speak of it. To reject it to-day is to be left behind the 
it, think of it, write of it, get rid of it. Ruskin’s nation’s best thought. How fast that thought 
words seem almost meant for our moment and _ is spreading in the South few know. Like the 
region: “ For nowsometen ortwelve years,” he light of kindling watch-fires it is catching from 
says, “I have been asking every good writer mind to mind. The best men of the South are 
whom I know to write some part of what was coming daily into convictions that condemn 
exactly true, in the greatest of the sciences, that their own beliefs of yesterday as the antiquated 
of Humanity.” We speak for this when we artillery of an outgrown past; and to the pres- 
speak truly against civil caste. Itis caste that ent wniter, as one who himself found this not 
the immortal Heber calls “a system which easy, but hard, to do, it seems no improbabil- 
tends . . . to destroy the feelings of general ity that our traditionist friends, even before this 
benevolence.” As far, then, as civil rights are reply can reach them, may be found ranging 
concerned, at least, let us be rid of it. This themselves among that number, for the pro- 
done, the words North and South shall mean motionofthisrevolution that everybody knows 
no more than East or West, signifying only must come. To say what must, is to say what 
directions and regions, and not antipodal ideas will be; and so shall the reproach of slavery, 
of rightand government; andthough eachofus the greatest moral mistake made by the whole 
shall love his own State with ardor, the finest American nation, be swallowed up in the honor 
word to our ear as citizens shall be America. of this noble gain for the cause of humanity and 

To her we see irreversibly assigned the universal peace. 

G. W. Cable. 
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ee passed through two or three small, 
short streets, which, with their little wood- 
en houses, with still more wooden door-yards, 
looked as if they had been constructed by the 
nearest carpenter and his boy,—a sightless, 
soundless, interspaced, embryonic region,— 
and entered a long avenue which, fringed on 
either side with fresh villas, offering themselves 
trustfully to the public, had the distinction of 
a wide pavement of neat red brick. The new 
paint on the square detached houses shone 
afar off in the transparent air: they had, on 
top, little cupolas and belvederes, in froat a 
pillared piazza made bare by the indoor life 
of winter, on either side a bow-window or two, 
and everywhere an embellishment of little 
scallops, brackets, cornices, wooden flourishes. 
They stood, for the most part, on little emi- 
nences, lifted above the impertinence of hedge 
or paling, well up before the world, with all 
the good conscience which in many cases 
came, as Ransom saw (and he had noticed 
the same ornament when he traversed with 
Olive the quarter of Boston inhabited by Miss 
Birdseye), from a silvered number, affixed to 
the glass above the door, in figures huge 
enough to be read by the people who, in the 
periodic horse-cars, traveled along the middle 
of the avenue. It was to these convenient 
badges that many of the houses on either side 
owed their principal identity. One of the 
horse-cars now advanced in the straight, spa- 
cious distance ; it was almost the only object 
that animated the prospect, which, in its large 
cleanness, its implication of strict business 
habits on the part of all the people who were 
not there, Ransom thought very impressive. 
As he went on with Verena he asked her about 
the Women’s Convention, the year before; 
whether it had accomplished much work and 
she had enjoyed it. 

“ What do you care about the work it ac- 
complished ?” said the girl. “You don’t take 
any interest in that.” 

‘“‘ You mistake my attitude. I don’t like it, 
but I greatly fear it.” 

In answer to this Verena gave a free laugh. 
“TI don’t believe you fear much!” 


“The bravest men have been afraid of 
women. Won’t you even tell me whether you 
enjoyed it? I am told you made an immense 
sensation there—that you leaped into fame.” 

Verena never waved off an allusion to her 
ability, her eloquence ; she took it seriously, 
without any flutter or protest, and had no 
more manner about it than if it concerned the 
goddess Minerva. “I believe I attracted con- 
siderable attention ; of course, that’s what Olive 
wants — it paves the way for future work. I 
have no doubt I reached many that wouldn’t 
have been reached otherwise. They think 
that’s my great use—to take hold of the out- 
siders, as it were ; of those that are prejudiced 
or thoughtless, or that don’t care about any- 
thing unless it’s amusing. I wake up the 
attention.” 

“ That’s the class to which I belong,” Ran- 
som said. “ AmInotan outsider? I wonder 
whether you would have reached me — or 
waked up my attention!” 

Verena was silent awhile, as they walked; 
he heard the light click of her boots on the 
smooth bricks. Then—‘“I think I Aave 
waked it up a little,” she replied, looking 
straight before her. 

“ Most assuredly! You have made me 
wish tremendously to contradict you.” 

“ Well, that’s a good sign.” 

“T suppose it was very exciting — your 
convention,” Ransom went on, in a moment; 
“ the sort of thing you would miss very much 
if you were to return to the ancient fold.” 

“ The ancient fold, you say very well, where 
women were slaughtered like sheep! Oh, last 
June, for a week, we just quivered! There 
were delegates from every State and every 
city ; we lived in a crowd of people and of 
ideas; the heat was intense, the weather mag- 
nificent, and great thoughts and brilliant say- 
ings flew round like darting fire-flies. Olive 
had six celebrated, high-minded women stay- 
ing in her house—two in a room; and mn 
the summer evenings we sat in the open win- 
dows, in her parlor, looking out on the bay, 
with the lights gleaming in the water, and 
talked over the doings of the morning, the 
speeches, the incidents, the fresh contributions 
to the cause. We had some tremendously 


* Copyright, 1884, by Henry James. 
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earnest discussions, which it would have been 
a benefit to you to hear, or any man who 
doesn’t think that we can rise to the highest 
point. Then we had some refreshment — we 
consumed quantities of ice-cream!” said 
Verena, in whom the note of gayety alternated 
with that of earnestness, almost of exaltation, 
in a manner which seemed to Basil Ransom 
absolutely and fascinatingly original. “Those 
were great nights!” she added, between a 
laugh and a sigh. 

Her description of the convention put the 
scene before him vividly; he seemed to see 
the crowded, overheated hall, which he was 
sure was filled with carpet-baggers, to hear 
flushed women, with loosened bonnet-strings, 
forcing their voices into ineffectual shrillness. 
It made him angry, and all the more angry 
that he hadn’t a reason, to think of the charm- 
ing creature at his side being mixed up with 
such elements, pushed and elbowed by them, 
conjoined with them in emulation, in unsightly 
strainings and clappings and shoutings, in 
wordy, windy iteration of inanities. Worst of 
all was the idea that she should have expressed 
such a congregation to itself so acceptably, 
have been acclaimed and applauded by hoarse 
throats, have been lifted up, to all the vulgar 
multitude, as the queen of the occasion. He 
made the reflection, afterwards, that he was 
singularly ill-grounded in his wrath, inasmuch 
as it was none of his business what use Miss 
Tarrant chose to make of her energies, and, 
in addition to this, nothing else was to have 
been expected of her. But that reflection 
was absent now, and in its absence he saw 
only the fact that his companion had been 
odiously perverted. “Well, Miss Tarrant,” 
he said, with a deeper seriousness than showed 
in his voice, “ I am forced to the painful con- 
clusion that you are simply ruined.” 

“Ruined ? Ruined yourself!” 

“ Oh, I know the kind of women that Miss 
Chancellor had at her house, and what a 
group you must have made when you looked 
out on the Back Bay! It depresses me very 
much to think of it.” 

“We made a lovely, interesting group, and 
if we had had a spare minute we would have 
been photographed,” Verena said. 

This led him to ask her if she had ever 
subjected herself to that process; and she 
answered that a photographer had been after 
her as soon as she got back from Europe, and 
that she had sat for him, and that there were 
certain shops in Boston where her portrait 
could be obtained. She gave him this infor- 
mation very simply, without pretense of 
vagueness of knowledge, spoke of the matter 
rather respectfully, indeed, as if it might be of 
some importance ; and when he said that he 
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should go and buy one of the little pictures 
as soon as he returned to town, contented 
herself with replying, “Well, be sure and 
pick out a good one!” He had not been al- 
together without a hope that she would offer 
to give him one, with her name written be- 
neath, which was a mode of acquisition he 
would greatly have preferred; but this, evi- 
dently, had not occurred to her, and now, as 
they went further, her thought was following 
a different train. That was proved by her 
remarking, at the end of a silence, incon- 
sequently, ‘‘ Well, it showed I have a great 
use!” As he stared, wondering what she 
meant, she explained that she referred to the 
brilliancy of her success at the convention. 
“It proved I have a great use,” she repeated, 
“and that is all I care for!” 

“ The use of a truly amiable woman is to 
make some honest man happy,” Ransom said, 
with a sententiousness of which he was per- 
fectly aware. 

It was so marked that it caused her to stop 
short in the middle of the broad walk, while 
she looked at him with shining eyes. “See 
here, Mr. Ransom, do you know what strikes 
me?” she exclaimed. “The interest you 


take in me isn’t really controversial —a bit. 
It’s quite personal!” She was the most ex- 
traordinary girl; she could speak such words 


as those without the smallest look of added 
consciousness coming into her face, without 
the least supposable intention of coquetry, or 
any visible purpose of challenging the young 
man to say more. 

“« My interest in you—my interest in you,” 
he began. Then hesitating, he broke off sud- 
denly. “It is certain your discovery doesn’t 
make it any less!” 

“Well, that’s better,” she went on; “for 
we needn’t dispute.” 

He laughed at the way she arranged it, and 
they presently reached the irregular group of 
heterogeneous buildings — chapels, dormito- 
ries, libraries, halls—which, scattered among 
slender trees, over a space reserved by means 
of a low rustic fence, rather than inclosed 
(for Harvard knows nothing either of the 
jealousy or the dignity of high walls and 
guarded gateways), constitutes the great uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. The yard, or col- 
lege-precinct, is traversed by a number of 
straight little paths, over which, at certain 
hours of the day, a thousand undergraduates, 
with books under their arm and youth in their 
step, flit from one school to another. Verena 
Tarrant knew her way round, as she said to 
her companion ; it was not the first time she 
had taken an admiring visitor to see the local 
monuments. Basil Ransom, walking with her 
from point to point, admired them all, and 
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thought several of them exceedingly quaint 
and venerable. The rectangular structures of 
old red brick especially gratified his eye; the 
afternoon sun was yellow on their homely 
faces ; their windows showed a peep of flower- 
pots and bright-colored curtains ; they wore 
an expression of scholastic quietude, and ex- 
haled for the young Mississippian a tradition, 
an antiquity. “This is the place where I 
ought to have been,” he said to his charming 
guide. “I should have had a good time if I 
had been able to study here.” 

“ Yes; I presume you feel yourself drawn to 
any place where ancient prejudices are gar- 
nered up,” she answered, not without arch- 
ness. “ I know by the stand you take about 
our cause that you share the superstitions of 
the old bookmen. You ovght to have been 
at one of those really medieval universities 
that we saw on the other side, at Oxford, or 
Géttingen, or Padua. You would have been 
in perfect sympathy with their spirit.” 

“ Well, I don’t know much about those old 
haunts,” Ransom rejoined. “I guess this is 
good enough for me. And then it would have 
had the advantage that your residence isn’t 
far, you know.” 

“ Oh, I guess we shouldn’t have seen you 
much at my residence! As you live in New 
York, you come, but here you wouldn’t ; that 
is always the way.” With this light philosophy 
Verena beguiled the transit to the hbrary, into 
which she introduced her companion with the 
air of a person familiar with the sanctified 
spot. This edifice, a diminished copy of the 
chapel of King’s College, at the greater Cam- 
bridge, is a rich and impressive institution ; 
and as he stood there, in the bright, heated 
stillness, which seemed suffused with the odor 
of old print and old bindings, and looked up 
into the high, light vaultsthat hung over quiet 
book-laden galleries, alcoves, and tables, and 
glazed cases where rarer treasures gleamed 
more vaguely, over busts of benefactors and 
portraits of worthies, bowed heads of working 
students, and the gentle creak of passing 
messengers —as he took possession, in a 
comprehensive glance, of the wealth and wis- 
dom of the place, he felt more than ever the 
soreness of an opportunity missed ; but he ab- 
stained from expressing it (it was too deep 
for that), and in a moment Verena had intro- 
duced him to a young lady, a friend of hers, 
who, as she explained, was working on the 
catalogue, and whom she had asked for on 
entering the library, at a desk where another 
young lady was occupied. Miss Catching, 
the first-mentioned young lady, presented 
herself with promptness, offered Verena a low- 
toned but appreciative greeting, and, after a 
little, undertook to explain to Ransom the 


mysteries of the catalogue, which consisted 
of a myriad little cards, disposed alphabetically 
in immense chests of drawers. Ransom was 
deeply interested, and as, with Verena, he 
followed Miss Catching about (she was so 
good as to show them the establishment in 
all its ramifications), he considered with at- 
tention the young lady’s fair ringlets and re- 
fined, anxious expression, saying to himself 
that this was in the highest degree a New 
England type. Verena found an opportunity 
to mention to him that she was wrapped up 
in the cause, and there was a moment during 
which he was afraid that his companion would 
expose him to her as one of its traducers ; but 
there was that in Miss Catching’s manner 
(and in the influence of the lofty halls), which 
deprecated loud pleasantry, and seemed to 
say, moreover, that if she were treated to such 
a revelation she should not know under what 
letter to range it. 

“ Now there is one place where perhaps it 
would be indelicate to take a Mississippian,” 
Verena said, after this episode. “ I mean the 
great place that towers above the others — 
that big building with the beautiful pinnacles, 
which you see from every point.” But Basil 
Ransom had heard of the great Memorial 
Hall; he knew what memories it enshrined, 
and the worst that he should have to suffer 
there ; and the ornate, overtopping structure, 
which was the finest piece of architecture he 
had ever seen, had moreover solicited his en- 
larged curiosity for the last half hour. He 
thought there was rather too much brick about 
it, but it was buttressed, cloistered, turreted, 
dedicated, inscribed, as he had never seen 
anything ; though it didn’t look old, it looked 
significant ; it covered a large area, and it 
sprang majestic into the winter air. It was 
detached from the rest of the collegiate group, 
and stood in a grassy triangle of its own. As 
he approached it with Verena she suddenly 
stopped, to decline responsibility. ‘“ Now 
mind, if you don’t like what’s inside, it isn’t 
my fault.” 

He looked at her an instant, smiling. “ Is 
there anything against Mississippi ? ” 

“ Well, no, I don’t think she is mentioned. 
But there is great praise of our young men 
in the war.” 

“ It says they were brave, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, it says so in Latin.” 

“ Well, so they were — I know something 
about that,” Basil Ransom said. “ I must be 
brave enough to face them — it isn’t the first 
time.” And they went up the low steps and 
passed into the tall doors. The Memorial 
Hall of Harvard consists of three main divis- 
ions: one of them a theater, for academic 
ceremonies ; another a vast refectory, covered 
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with a timbered roof, hung about with por- 
traits and lighted by stained windows, like 
the halls of the colleges of Oxford; and the 
third, the most interesting, a chamber high, 
dim, and severe, consecrated to the sons of 
the university who fell in the long Civil War. 
Ransom and his companion wandered from 
one part of the building to another, and stayed 
their steps at several impressive points; but 
they lingered longest in the presence of the 
white, ranged tablets, each of which, in its 
proud, sad clearness, is inscribed with the 
name of a student-soldier. The effect of the 
place is singularly noble and solemn, and it is 
impossible to stand there without a lifting of 
the heart. It is erected to duty and honor, 
it speaks of sacrifice and example, seems a 
kind of temple to youth, manhood, and gener- 
osity. Most of them were young, all were in 
their prime, and all of them had fallen; this 
simple idea hovers before the visitor and 
makes him read with tenderness each name 
and place —names often without other his- 
tory, and forgotten Southern battles. For 
Ransom these things were not a challenge nor 
a taunt; they touched him with respect, with 
the feeling of beauty. He was capable of 
being a generous foeman, and he forgot, now, 
the whole question of sides and parties; the 
simple emotion of the old fighting-time came 
back to him, and the monument around 
him seemed an embodiment of that memory; 
it arched over friends as well as enemies, 
the victims of defeat as well as the sons of 
triumph, 

“It is very beautiful—but I think it is 
very dreadful!” This remark, from Verena, 
called him back to the present. “It’s a real 
sin to put up such a building, just to glorify 
alot of bloodshed. If it wasn’t so impressive, 
I would have it pulled down.” 

“That is delightful feminine logic!” Ran- 
som answered. “If, when women have the 
conduct of affairs, they fight as well as they 
reason, surely for them too we shall have to 
set up memorials.” 

Verena retorted that they would reason so 
well they would have no need to fight — they 
would usher in the reign of peace. “ But this 
is very peaceful too,” she added, looking 
about her; and she sat down on a low stone 
ledge, as if to enjoy the influence of the 
scene. Ransom left her alone for ten minutes ; 
he wished to take another look at the in- 
scribed tablets, and read again the names of 
the various engagements, at several of which 
he had been present. When he came back to 
her she greeted him abruptly, with a question 
which had no reference to the solemnity of 
the spot. “If Miss Birdseye knew you were 
coming out to see me, can’t she easily tell 


Olive ? Then won’t Olive make her reflections 
about your neglect of herself? ” 

“I don’t care for her reflections. At any 
rate, I asked Miss Birdseye, as a favor, not 
to mention to her that she had met me,” 
Ransom added. 

Verena was silent a moment. “ Your logic 
is almost as good as a woman's. Do change 
your mind, and go and see her now,” she 
went on. “She will probably be at home by 
the time you get to Charles street. If she was 
a little strange, a little stiff with you before 
(I know just how she must have been), all 
that will be different to-day.” 

“ Why will it be different ? ” 

“ Oh, she will be easier, more genial, much 
softer.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Ransom; and 
his skepticism seemed none the less complete 
because it was light and smiling. 

“ She is much happier now — she can afford 
not to mind you.” 

“ Not to mind me? That's a nice induce- 
ment for a gentleman to go and see a lady!” 

“ Well, she will be more gracious, because 
she feels now that she is more successful.” 

“You mean because she has brought you 
out? Oh, I have no doubt that has cleared 
the air for her immensely, and you have im- 
proved her very much. But I have got a 
charming impression out here, and I have no 
wish to put another— which won't be charm- 
ing, anyhow you arrange it — on top of it.” 

“ Well, she will be sure to know you have 
been round here, at any rate,” Verena rejoined. 

“ How will she know, unless you tell her?” 

“T tell her everything,” said the girl; and 
now, as soon as she had spoken, she blushed. 
He stood before her, tracing a figure on the 
mosaic pavement with his cane, conscious 
that in a moment they had become more in- 
timate. They were discussing their affairs, 
which had nothing to do with the heroic 
symbols that surrounded them; but their af- 
fairs had suddenly grown so serious that there 
was no want of decency in their lingering 
there for the purpose. The implication that 
his visit might remain as a secret between them 
made them both feel it differently. To ask 
her to keep it so would have been, as it seemed 
to Ransom, a liberty, and, moreover, he didn't 
care so much as that ; but if she were to pre- 
fer to do so, such a preference would only 
make him feel the more that his expedition 
had been a success. 

“ Oh, then, you can tell her this!” he said, 
in a moment. 

“Tf I shouldn’t, it would be the first ——” 
And Verena checked herself. 

“You must arrange that with your con- 
science!” Ransom went on, laughing. 
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They came out of the hall, passed down 
the steps, and emerged from the Delta, as that 
portion of the college precinct is called. The 
afternoon had begun to wane, but the air was 
filled with a kind of pink brightness, and there 
was a cool, pure smell, a vague breath of 
spring. 

“ Well, if I don’t tell Olive, then you must 
leave me here,” said Verena, stopping in the 
path, and putting out a hand of farewell. 

“ ] don’t understand. What has that to do 
with it? Besides, I thought you said you 
must tell,” Ransom added. In playing with 
the subject this way, in enjoying her visible 
hesitation, he was slightly conscious of a 
man’s brutality — of being pushed by an im- 
pulse to test her good-nature, which seemed 
to have no limit. It showed no sign of per- 
turbation as she answered: 

“‘ Well, I want to be free—to do as I think 
best. And, if there is a chance of my keeping 
it back, there mustn’t be anything more — 
there must not, Mr. Ransom, really.” 

“Anything more? Why, what are you 
afraid there will be —if I should simply walk 
home with you?” 

“T must go alone, I must hurry back to 
my mother,” she said, for all reply. And she 
again put out her hand, which he had not 
taken before. 

Of course, he took it now, and even held 
it a moment; he didn’t like being dismissed, 
and was thinking of pretexts to linger. “ Miss 
Birdseye said you would convert me, but you 
haven't yet,” it came into his head to say. 

“You can’t tell yet; wait a little. My in- 
fluence is peculiar; it sometimes comes out a 
long time afterwards!” This speech on Ve- 
rena’s part was evidently perfunctory, and the 
grandeur of her self-reference jocular; she 
was much more serious when she went on 
quickly, “Do you mean to say Miss Birds- 
eye promised you that?” 

“Oh, yes. Talk about influence! you should 
have seen the one I obtained over her!” 

“Well, what good will it do, if I’m going 
to tell Olive about your visit?” 

“Well, you see, I think she hopes you 
won't. She believes you are going to convert 
me privately—so that I shall blaze forth, 
suddenly, out of the darkness of Mississippi, 
as a first-class proselyte: very effective and 
dramatic.” 

Verena struck Basil Ransom as constantly 
simple, but there were moments when her can- 
dor seemed to him preternatural. “ If I thought 
that would be the effect, I might make an ex- 
ception,” she remarked, speaking as if such a 
result were, after all, possibie. 

“ Oh, Miss Tarrant, you will convert me 
enough, any way,” said the young man. 


“ Enough ? Whatdo youmean by enough ?” 

“ Enough to make me dreadfully unhappy.” 

She looked at him a moment, evidently not 
understanding; but she tossed him a retort 
at a venture, turned away, and took her course 
homeward. The retort was that if he should 
be unhappy it would serve him right— a form 
of words that committed her to nothing. As 
he returned to Boston he saw how curious he 
should be to learn whether she had betrayed 
him, as it were, to Miss Chancellor. He might 
learn through Mrs. Luna; that would almost 
reconcile him to going to see her again. Olive 
would mertion it in writing to her sister, and 
Adeline would repeat the complaint. Perhaps 
she herself would even make him a scene 
about it; that would be, for him, part of the 
unhappiness he had foretold to Verena Tar- 
rant. 

XXVI. 


“ Mrs. HENRY BuRRAGE, at home Wednes- 
day evening, March 26th, at half-past nine 
o’clock.” It was in consequence of having 
received a card with these words inscribed 
upon it that Basil Ransom presented himself, 
on the evening she had designated, at the 
house of a lady he had never heard of before. 
The account of the relation of effect to cause 
is not complete, however, unless I mention 
that the card bore, furthermore, in the left- 
hand lower corner, the words: “ An address 
from Miss Verena Tarrant.” He had an idea 
(it came mainly from the look and even the 
odor of the engraved pasteboard) that Mrs. 
Burrage was a member of the fashionable 
world, and it was with considerable surprise 
that he found himself in such an element. He 
wondered what had induced a denizen of that 
finer ether to send him an invitation; then 
he said to himself that, obviously, Verena 
Tarrant had simply requested that this should 
be done. Mrs. Henry Burrage, whoever she 
might be, had asked her if she shouldn’t like 
some of her own friends to be present, and 
she had said oh, yes, and mentioned him in 
the happy group. She had been able to give 
Mrs. Burrage his address, for had it not been 
contained in the short letter he dispatched to 
Monadnoc Place soon after his return from 
Boston, in which he thanked Miss Tarrant 
afresh for the charming hour she had enabled 
him to spend at Cambridge? She had not 
answered his letter at the time, but Mrs. Bur- 
rage’s card was a very good answer. Such a 
missive deserved a rejoinder, and it was by 
way of rejoinder that he entered the strect- 
car which, on the evening of March 26th, was 
to deposit him at a corner adjacent to Mrs. 
Burrage’s dwelling. He almost never went 
to evening parties (he knew scarcely any one 
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who gave them, though Mrs. Luna had broken’ soms. It was certainly the fashionable world, 
him in a little), and he was sure this occasion for there was no one there whom he had ever 
was of festive intention, would have nothing seen before. The walls of the room were cov- 
in common with the nocturnal “exercises” ered with pictures—the very ceiling was 
at Miss Birdseye’s; but he would have ex- painted and framed. The people pushed each 
posed himself to almost any social discom- other a little, edged about, advanced and re- 
fort in order to see Verena Tarrant on the treated, looking at each other with differing 
platform. The platform it evidently was to faces,—sometimes blandly, unperceivingly, 
be,— private if not public,— since one was sometimes with a harshness of contemplation, 
admitted by a ticket given away if not sold. a kind of cruelty, Ransom thought; some- 
He took his in his pocket, quite ready to pre- times with sudden nods and grimaces, inartic- 
sent itat the door. It would take some time ulate murmurs, followed by a quick reaction, 
for me to explain the contradiction to the a sort of gloom. He was now absolutely cer- 
reader; but Basil Ransom’s desire to be pres- tain that he was in the best society. He was 
ent at one of Verena’s regular performances carried further and further forward, and saw 
was not diminished by the fact that he de- that another room stretched beyond the one 
tested her views and thought the whole busi- he had entered, in which there was a sort of 
ness a pitiful mistake. He understood her now little stage, covered with a red cloth, and an 
very well (since his visit to Cambridge); he immense collection of chairs, arranged in rows. 
saw she was honest and natural; she had He became aware that people looked at him, 
queer, bad lecture-blood in her veins, and a as well as at each other, rather more, indeed, 
comically false idea of the aptitude of little than at each other, and he wondered whether 
girls for conducting movements; but her en- it were very visible in his appearance that his 
thusiasm was of the purest; her illusions had being there was a kind of exception. He 
a fragrance, and so far as the mania for pro- didn’t know how much his head looked over 
ducing herself personally was concerned, it the heads of others, or that his brown complex- 
had been distilled into her by people who ion, fuliginous eye, and straight black hair, 
worked her for ends which to Basil Ransom the leonine fall of which I mentioned in the 
could only appear insane. She was a touch- first page of this narrative, gave him that relief 


ing, ingenuous victim, unconscious of the per- which, in the best society, has the great ad- 
nicious forces which were hurrying her to her vantage of suggesting a topic. But there were 
ruin. With this idea of ruin there had already other topics besides, as was proved by a frag- 
associated itself in the young man’s mind,the ment of conversation between two ladies, 
idea—a good deal more dim and incomplete which reached his ear while he stood rather 
—of rescue; and it was the disposition to wistfully wondering where Verena Tarrant 
confirm himself in the view that her charm might be. 


was her own, and her perversity, her absurd- “ Are you a member?” one of the ladies 
ity,a mere reflection of unlucky circumstance, said to the other. “I didn’t know you had 
that led him to make an effort to behold her joined.” 


in the position in which he could least bear 
to think of her. Such a glimpse was all that 
was wanted to prove to him that she was a 
person for whom he might open an unlimited 
credit of tender compassion. He expected to 
suffer —to suffer deliciously. 

By the time he had crossed Mrs. Burrage’s 
threshold there was no doubt whatever in his 
mind that he was in the fashionable world. 
It was embodied strikingly in the stout, eld- 
erly, ugly lady, dressed in a brilliant color, 
with a twinkle of jewels and a bosom much 
uncovered, who stood near the door of the 
first room, and with whom the people passing 
in before him were shaking hands. Ransom 
made her a Mississippian bow, and she said 
she was delighted to see him, while people be- 
hind him pressed him forward. He yielded 
to the impulsion, and found himself in a great 
saloon, amid lights and flowers, where the 
company was dense, and there were more 
twinkling, smiling ladies, with uncovered bo- 


“ Oh, I haven’t ; nothing would induce me.” 

“ That's not fair; you have all the fun and 
none of the responsibility.” 

“ Oh, the fun —the fun!” exclaimed the 
second lady. 

“You needn’t abuse us, or I'll never invite 
you,” said the first. ; 

“Well, I thought it was meant to be im- 
proving; that’s all I mean; very good for 
the mind. Now, this woman to-night; isn’t 
she from Boston ?” 

“ Yes, I believe they nave brought her on, 
just for this.” 

“ Well, you must be pretty desperate when 
you have got to go to Boston for your enter- 
tainment.” 

“ Well, there’s a similar society there, and 
I never heard of their sending to New York.” 

“ Of course not, they think they have got 
everything. But doesn’t it make your life a 
burden, thinking what youcan possibly have?” 

“Qh, dear, no. I am going to hear Pro- 
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fessor Gougenheim — all about the Talmud. 
You must come.” 

“Well, I’ll come,” said the second lady ; 
“ but nothing would induce me to be a regular 
member.” 

Whatever the mystic circle might be, Ran- 
som agreed with the second lady that regular 
membership must have terrors, and he admired 
her independence in such an artificial world. 
A considerable part of the company had now 
directed itself to the further apartment — peo- 
ple had begun to occupy the chairs, to con- 
front the empty platform. He reached the 
wide doors, and saw that the place was a 
spacious music-room, decorated in white and 
gold, with a polished floor and with marble 
busts of composers, on brackets attached to 
the delicate panels. He forbore to enter, how- 
ever, being shy about taking a seat, and see- 
ing that the ladies were arranging themselves 
first. He turned back into the first room, to 
wait till the audience had massed itself, con- 
scious that even if he were behind every one 
he should be able to make a long neck ; and 
here, suddenly, in a corner, his eyes rested 
upon Olive Chancellor. She was seated a little 
apart, in an angle of the room, and she was 
looking straight at him; but as soon as she 
perceived that he saw her, she dropped her 
eyes, giving no sign of recognition. Ransom 
hesitated a moment, but the next he went 
straight over to her. It had been in his mind 
that if Verena Tarrant was there, she would 
be there ; an instinct told him that Miss Chan- 
cellor would not allow her dear friend to come 
to New York without her. It was very possi- 
ble she meant to “cut” him — especially if 
she knew of his having cut her, the other week, 
in Boston; but it was his duty to take for 
granted she would speak to him, until the con- 
trary should be definitely proved. Though he 
had seen her only twice, he remembered well 
how acutely shy she was capable of being, 
and he thought it possible one of these spasms 
had seized her at the present time. 

When he.stood before her he found his 
conjecture perfectly just ; she was white with 
the intensity of her self-consciousness ; she 
was altogether in a very uncomfortable state. 
She made no response to his offers to shake 
hands with her, and he saw that she would 
never go through that ceremony again. She 
looked up at him when he spoke to her, and 
her lips moved ; but her face was intensely 
grave, and her eye had almost a feverish light. 
She had evidently got into her corner to be 
out of the way ; he recognized in her the air 
of an interloper, as he had felt it in himself. 
The small sofa on which she had placed her- 
self had the form to which the French give 
the name of causeuse; there was room on it 


for just another person, and Ransom asked 
her, with a cheerful accent, if he might sit 
down beside her. She turned towards him 
when he had done so, turned everything but 
her eyes, and opened and shut her fan while 
she waited for her fit of diffidence to pass 
away. Ransom himself didn’t wait; he took 
a jocular tone about their encounter, asking 
her if she had come to New York to rouse the 
people. She glanced round the room; the 
backs of Mrs. Burrage’s guests, mainly, were 
presented to thera, and their position was 
partly masked by a pyramid of flowers which 
rose from a pedestal close to Olive’s end of 
the sofa and diffused a fragrance in the air. 

“ Do you call these the ‘people’?” she 
asked. 

“ T haven’t the least idea. I don’t know who 
any of them are, not even who Mrs. Henry 
Burrage is. I simply received an invitation.” 

Miss Chancellor gave him no information 
on the point he had mentioned ; she only said, 
ina moment: “ Do you go wherever you are 
invited ?” 

“ Why, I goif I think I may find you there,” 
the young man replied gallantly. “ My card 
mentioned that Miss Tarrant would give an 
address, and I knew that wherever she is you 
are not far off. I have heard you are insepa- 
rable, from Mrs. Luna.” 

“ Yes, we are inseparable. That is exactly 
why I am here.” 

“It’s a fashionable world, then, you are 
going to stir up.” 

Olive remained for some time with her eyes 
fastened to the floor ; then she flashed them up 
at her interlocutor. “It’s a part of our life to 
go anywhere —to carry our work where it 
seems most needed. We have taught our- 
selves to stifle repulsion, distaste.” 

“ Oh, I think this is very amusing,” said 
Ransom. “It’s a beautiful house, and there 
are some very pretty faces. We haven't any- 
thing so brilliant in Mississippi.” 

To everything he said, Olive offered at first 
a momentary silence, but the worst of her 
shyness was apparently leaving her. 

“ Are you successful in New York ? do you 
like it?” she presently asked, uttering the in- 
quiry in a tone of infinite melancholy, as if 
the eternal sense of duty forced it from her 
lips. 

“ Oh, successful! I am not successful as 
you and Miss Tarrant are ; for (to my barbaric 
eyes) it is a great sign of prosperity to be the 
heroines of an occasion like this.” 

“ Do I look like the heroine of an occa- 
sion ?” asked Olive Chancellor, without an 
intention of humor, but with an effect that 
was almost comical. 

“You would if you didn’t hide yourself 
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away. Are you not going into the other room 
to hear the speech? Everything is prepared.” 

“T am going when I am notified — when 
I am invited.” 

There was considerable majesty in her tone, 
and Ransom saw that something was wrong, 
that she felt neglected. To see that she was 
as ticklish with others as she had been with 
him made him feel forgiving, and there was in 
his manner a perfect disposition to forget their 
differences as he said, “ Oh, there is plenty of 
time ; the place isn’t half full yet.” 

She made no direct rejoinder to this, but 
she asked him about his mother and sisters, 
what news he received from the South. “ Have 
they any happiness?” she inquired, rather as 
if she warned him to take care not to pretend 
they had. He neglected her warning to the 
point of saying that there was one happiness 
they always had — that of having learned not 
to think about it too much, and to make the 
best of their circumstances. She listened to 
this with an air of great reserve, and appar- 
ently thought he had wished to give her a les- 
son; for she suddenly broke out, “ You mean 
that you have traced a certain line for them, 
and that that’s all you know about it!” 

Ransom stared at her, surprised ; he felt, 
now, that she would always surprise him. “ Ah, 
don’t be rough with me,” he said, in his soft, 
Southern voice; “ don’t you remember how 
you knocked me about when I called on you 
in Boston ?” 

“ You hold us in chains, and then, when 
we writhe in our agony, you say we don’t be- 
have prettily!” These words, which didn’t 
lessen Ransom’s wonderment, were the young 
lady’s answer to his deprecatory speech. She 
saw that he was honestly bewildered and that 
ina moment more he would laugh at her, as 
he had done a year and a half before (she re- 
membered it as if it had been yesterday) ; and 
to stop that off, at any cost, she went on, 
hurriedly,— “ If you listen to Miss Tarrant, 
you will know what I mean.” 

“Oh, Miss Tarrant — Miss Tarrant!” and 
Basil Ransom’s laughter came. 

She had not escaped that mockery, after 
all, and she looked at him sharply now, her em- 
barrassment having quite cleared up. “What 
do you know about her? What observation 
have you had ?” 

Ransom met her eye, and for a moment 
they scrutinized each other. Did she know 
of his interview with Verena a month before, 
and was her reserve simply the wish to place 
on him the burden of declaring that he had 
been to Boston since they last met, and yet 
had not called in Charles street ? He thought 
there was suspicion in her face ; but in regard 
to Verena she would always be suspicious. If 
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he had done at that moment just what would 
gratify him, he would have said to her that he 
knew a great deal about Miss Tarrant, having 
lately had a long walk and talk with her; but 
he checked himself, with the reflection that if 
Verena had not betrayed him it would be very 
wrong in him to betray her. The sweetness of 
the idea that she should have thought the epi- 
sode of his visit to Monadnoc Place worth 
placing under the rose, was quenched for the 
moment in his regret at not being able to let 
his disagreeable cousin know that he had 
passed Aer over. “ Don’t you remember my 
hearing her speak that night at Miss Birds- 
eye’s?” he said presently ; “and I met her 
the next day at your house, you know.” 

“She has developed greatly since then,” 
Olive remarked, drily ; and Ransom felt sure 
that Verena had held her tongue. 

At this moment a gentleman made his way 
through the clusters of Mrs. Burrage’s guests 
and presented himself to Olive. “If you will 
do me the honor to take my arm, I will find 
a good seat for you in the other room. It’s 
getting to be time for Miss Tarrant to reveal 
herself. I have been taking her into the pic- 
ture-room ; there were some things she wanted 
to see. She is with my mother now,” he added, 
as if Miss Chancellor’s grave face constituted 
a sort of demand for an explanation of her 
friend’s absence. “She said she was a little 
nervous ; so I thought we would just move 
about.” 

“It’s the first time I have ever heard of 
that!” said Olive Chancellor, preparing to 
surrender herself to the young man’s guidance. 
He told her that he had reserved the best seat 
for her ; it was evidently his desire to concil- 
iate her and to treat her as a person of im- 
portance. Before leading her away, he shook 
hands with Ransom and remarked that he 
was very glad to see him; and Ransom saw 
that he must be the master of the house, though 
he could scarcely be the son of the stout lady 
in the doorway. He was a fresh, pleasant, 
handsome young man, with a bright, friendly 
manner ; he recommended Ransom to take a 
seat in the other room, without delay ; if he 
had never heard Miss Tarrant he would have 
one of the greatest pleasures of his life. 

“ Oh, Mr. Ransom only comes to ventilate 
his prejudices,” Miss Chancellor said, as she 
turned her back to her kinsman. He shrank 
from pushing into the front of the company, 
which was now rapidly filling the music-room, 
and contented himself with lingering in the 
doorway, where several gentlemen were sta- 
tioned. The seats were all occupied, all, that 
is, save one, towards which he saw Miss Chan- 
cellor and her companion direct themselves, 
squeezing and edging past the people who 
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were standing up against the walls. This was 
quite in front, close to the little platform ; 
every one noticed Olive as she went, and Ran- 
som heard a gentleman near him say to 
another,— “I guess she’s one of the same 
kind.” He looked for Verena, but she was ap- 
parently keeping out of sight. Suddenly he 
felt himself smartly tapped on the back, and, 
turning round, perceived Mrs. Luna, who had 
been prodding him with her fan. 


XXVII. 


“ You won't speak tome in my own house— 
that I have almost grown used to; but if you 
are going to pass me over in public, 1 think 
you might give me warning first.” This was 
only her archness, and he knew what to make 
of that now; she was dressed in yellow and 
looked very plump and gay. He wondered at 
the unerring instinct by which she had discov- 
ered his exposed quarter. The outer room was 
completely empty; she had come in at the 
further door and found the field free for her 
operations. He offered to find her a place 
where she could see and hear Miss Tarrant, 
to get her a chair to stand on, even, if she 
wished to look over the heads of the gentle- 
men in the doorway; a proposal which she 
greeted with the inquiry,— “ Do you suppose 
I came here for the sake of that little chatter- 
box ? haven’t I told you what I think of 
her ?” 

“ Well, you certainly did not come here for 
my sake,” said Ransom, anticipating this in- 
sinuation ; “for you couldn’t possibly have 
known I was coming.” 

“T guessed it —a presentiment told me 
Mrs. Luna declared; and she looked up at 
him with searching, accusing eyes. “ I know 
what you have come for,” she cried in a mo- 
ment. “ You never mentioned to me that you 
knew Mrs. Burrage!” 

“T don’t —I never had heard of her till 
she asked me.” 

“Then why in the world did she ask you?” 

Ransom had spoken a trifle rashly ; it came 
over him, quickly, that there were reasons 
why he had better not have said that. But 
almost as quickly he covered up his mistake. 
“ T suppose your sister was so good as to ask 
for a card for me.” 

“ My sister? My grandmother! I know 
how Olive loves you. Mr. Ransom, you are 
very deep.” She had drawn him well into the 
room, out of earshot of the group in the door- 
way, and he felt that if she should be able to 
compass her wish she would organize a little 
entertainment for herself, in the outer draw- 
ing-room, in opposition to Miss Tarrant’s ad- 
dress. “ Please come and sit down here a 
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moment; we shall be quite undisturbed. | 
have something very particular to say to you.” 
She led the way to the little sofa in the cor- 
ner, where he had been talking with Olive a 
few minutes before, and he accompanied her, 
with extreme reluctance, grudging the mo- 
ments that he should be obliged to give to 
her. He had quite forgotten that he once 
had a vision of spending his life in her society, 
and he looked at his watch as he made the 
observation : 

“T haven’t the least idea of losing any of 
the sport in there, you know.” 

He felt, the next instant, that he oughtn’t 
to have said that either; but he was irritated, 
disconcerted, and he couldn’t help it. It was 
in the nature of a gallant Mississippian to do 
everything a lady asked him, and he had 
never, remarkable as it may appear, been in 
the position of finding such a request so in- 
compatible with his own desires as now. It 
was a new predicament, for Mrs. Luna evi- 
dently meant to keep him if she could. She 
looked round the room, more and more 
pleased at their having it to themselves, and 
for the moment said nothing more about the 
singularity of his being there. On the con- 
trary, she became freshly jocular, remarked 
that now they had got hold of him they 
wouldn’t easily let him go, they would make 
him entertain them, induce him to give a 
lecture —on the “ Lights and Shadows of 
Southern Life,” or the “Social Peculiarities 
of Mississippi” —before the Wednesday 
Club. 

“ And what in the world is the Wednesday 
Club ? I suppose it’s what those ladies were 
talking about,” Ransom said. 

“T don’t know your ladies, but the Wed- 
nesday Club is ¢Ais. I don’t mean you and 
me here together, but all those deluded be- 
ings in the other room. It is New York try- 
ing to be like Boston. It is the culture, the 
good form of the metropolis. You might not 
think it, but it is. It’s the ‘ quiet set’; they 
are quiet enough ; you might hear a pin drop 
in there. Is some one going to offer up a 
prayer? How happy Olive must be, to be 
taken so seriously! ‘They form an association 
for meeting at each other’s houses, every week, 
and having some performance, or some paper 
read, or some subject explained. The more 
dreary it is and the more fearful the subject, 
the more they think it is what it ought to 
be. They have an idea this is the way to 
make New York society intellectual. There’sa 
sumptuary law — isn’t that what you call it ?>— 
about suppers, and they restrict themselves 
to a kind of Spartan broth. When it’s made 
by their French cooks it isn’t bad. Mrs. Bur- 
rage is one of the principal members — one 
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of the founders, I believe ; and when her turn 
has come round formerly —it comes only 
once in the winter for each — I am told she 
has usually had very good music. But that 
is thought rather a base evasion, a begging 
of the question ; the vulgar set can easily keep 
up with them on music. So Mrs. Burrage 
conceived the extraordinary idea ”— and it 
was wonderful to hear how Mrs. Luna pro- 
nounced that adjective — “of sending on to 
Boston for that girl. It was her son, of course, 
who put it into her head; he has been at 
Cambridge for some years — that’s where 
Verena lived, you know —and he was as thick 
with her as you please out there. Now that 
he is no longer there, it suits him very well to 
have herhere. She is coming on a visit to his 
mother when Olive goes. I asked them to 
stay with me, but Olive declined, majestically ; 
she said they wished to be in some place where 
they would be free to receive ‘ sympathizing 
friends.’ So they are staying at some extra- 
ordinary kind of New Jerusalem boarding- 


‘house, in Tenth street; Olive thinks it’s her 


duty to go to such places. I was greatly sur- 
prised that she should let Verena be drawn into 
such a worldly crowd as this ; but she told me 
they had made up their minds not to let any 
occasion slip, that they could sow the seed 
of truth in drawing-rooms as well as in work- 
shops, and that if a single person was brought 
round to their ideas they should have been 
justified in coming on. That’s what they are 
doing in there — sowing the seed; but you 
shall not be the one that’s brought round, I 
shall take care of that. Have you seen my 
delightful sister yet? The way she does ar- 
range herself when she wants to protest against 
frills! She looks as if she thought it pretty 
barren ground round here, now she has come 
to see it. I don’t think she thinks you can be 
saved in a French dress, anyhow. I must 
say I call it very base evasion of Mrs. Bur- 
rage’s — producing Verena Tarrant ; it’s worse 
than the meretricious music. Why didn’t she 
honestly send for a dad/erina from Niblo’s — 
ifshe wanted a young woman capering about 
on a platform ? They don’t care a fig about 
poor Olive’s ideas; it’s only because Verena has 
strange hair, and shiny eyes, and gets herself 
up like a prestidigitator’s assistant. I have 
never understood how Olive can reconcile 
herself to Verena’s really low style of dress. 
I suppose it’s only because her clothes are so 
fearfully made. You look as if you didn’t 
believe me — but I assure you that the cut 
is revolutionary ; and that’s a salve to Olive’s 
conscience.” 

Ransom was surprised to hear that he looked 
as if he didn’t believe her, for he had found 
himself, after his first uneasiness, listening with 
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considerable interest to her account of the 
circumstances under which Miss Tarrant was 
visiting New York. After a moment, as the 
result of some private reflection, he propounded 
this question : “ Is the son of the lady of the 
house a handsome young man, very polite, in 
a white vest ? 

“TI don’t know the color of his vest — but 
he has a kind of fawning manner. Verena 
judges from that that he is in love with her.” 

“ Perhaps he is,” said Ransom. “ You say 
it was his idea to get her to come on.” 

“ Oh, he likes to flirt; that is highly prob- 
able.” 

“ Perhaps she has brought him round.” 

“Not to where she wants, I think. The 
property is very large; he will have it all one 
of these days.” 

“ Do you mean she wishes to impose on him 
the yoke of matrimony ? ” Ransom asked, with 
Southern languor. 

“ T believe she thinks matrimony an exploded 
superstition ; but there is here and there a 
case in which it is still the best thing ; when 
the gentleman’s name happens to be Burrage 
and the young lady’s Tarrant. I don’t admire 
‘ Burrage’ so much myself. But I think she 
would have captured this present scion if it 
hadn’t been for Olive. Olive stands between 
them — she wants to keep her in the single 
sisterhood ; to keep her, above all, for herself. 
Of course she won’t listen to her marrying, 
and she has put a spoke in the wheel. She 
has brought her to New York ; that may seem 
against what I say; but the girl pulls hard, 
she has to humor her, to give her her head 
sometimes, to throw something overboard, in 
short, to save the rest. You may say, as re- 
gards Mr. Burrage, that it’s a queer taste in 
a gentleman ; but there is no arguing about 
that. It’s queer taste in a lady, too; for she 
is a lady, poor Olive. You can see that to- 
night. She is dressed like a book-agent, but 
she is more distinguished than any one here. 
Verena, beside her, looks like a walking ad- 
vertisement.” 

When Mrs. Luna paused, Basil Ransom 
became aware that, in the other room, Ve- 
rena’s address had begun; the sound of her 
clear, bright, ringing voice, an admirable voice 
for public uses, came to them from the dis- 
tance. His eagerness to stand where he could 
hear her better, and see her into the bargain, 
made him start in his place, and this move- 
ment produced an outgush of mocking laugh- 
ter on the part of his companion. But she 
didn’t say —“ Go, go, deluded man, I take 
pity on you!” she only remarked, with light 
impertinence, that he surely wouldn’t be so 
wanting in gallantry as to leave a lady abso- 
lutely alone in a public place —it was so 
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Mrs. Luna was pleased to qualify Mrs. Bur- 
rage’s drawing-room — in the face of her en- 
treaty that he would remain with her. She 
had the better of poor Ransom, thanks to the 
superstitions of Mississippi. It was in his sim- 
ple code a gross rudeness to withdraw from 
conversation with a lady at a party before an- 
other gentleman should have come to take 
one’s place; it was to inflict on the lady a 
kind of outrage. The other gentlemen, at 
Mrs. Burrage’s, were all too well occupied ; 
there was not the smallest chance of one of 
them coming to his rescue. He couldn’t leave 
Mrs. Luna, and yet he couldn’t stay with her 
and lose the only thing he had come so much 
out of his way for. “ Let me at least find you 
a place over there, in the doorway. You can 
stand upon a chair — you can lean on me.” 

“Thank you very much; I would much 
rather lean on this sofa. And I am much too 
tired to stand on chairs. Besides, I wouldn’t 
for the world that either Verena or Olive 
should see me craning over the heads of the 
crowd —as if I attached the smallest import- 
ance to their perorations! ” 

“It isn’t time for the peroration yet,” Ran- 
som said, with savage dryness; and he sat 
forward, with his elbow on his knees, his eyes 
on the ground, a flush in his sallow cheek. 

“It’s never time to say such things as 
those,” Mrs. Luna remarked, arranging the 
frill of her dress. 

“ How do you know what she is saying ?” 

“T can tell by the way her voice goes up 
and down. It sounds so silly.” 

Ransom sat there five minutes longer,— 
minutes which, he felt, the recording angel 
ought to write down to his credit,— and asked 
himself how Mrs. Luna could be such a goose 
as not to see that she was making him hate 
her. But she was goose enough for anything. 
He tried to appear indifferent, and it occurred 
to him to doubt whether the Mississippi sys- 
tem could be right, after all. It certainly 
hadn’t foreseen such a case as this. “ It’s as 
plain as day that Mr. Burrage intends to 
marry her —if he can,” he said in a minute ; 
that remark being better calculated than any 
other he could think of to dissimulate his real 
state of mind. 

It drew no rejoinder from his companion, 
and after an instant he turned his head a little 
and glanced at her. The result of something 
‘that silently passed between them was to 
make her say, abruptly: “ Mr. Ransom, my 
sister never sent you an invitation to this 
place. Didn’t it come from Verena Tarrant?” 

“T haven't the least idea.” 

“ As you hadn’t the least acquaintance with 
Mrs. Burrage, who else could it have come 
from ?” 


“ If it came from Miss Tarrant, I ought at 
least to recognize her courtesy by listening to 
her.” 

“ If you rise from this sofa, I will tell Olive 
what I suspect. She will be perfectly capable 
of carrying Verena off to China— or any- 
where out of your reach.” 

“ And pray what is it you suspect ? ” 

“That you two have been in correspond- 
ence.” 

“ Tell her whatever you like, Mrs. Luna, 
said the young man, with the grimness of 
resignation. 

“ You are quite unable to deny it, I see.” 

“ T never contradict a lady.” 

“We shall see if I can’t make you tell a 
fib. Haven’t you been seeing Miss Tarrant, 
too?” 

“ Where should I have seen her? I can’t 
see all the way to Boston, as you said the 
other day.” 

“ Haven’t you been there—on secret 
visits ?” 

Ransom started just perceptibly; but to 
conceal it, the next instant, he stood up. 

“They wouldn’t be secret if I were to tell 
you.” 

Looking down at her he saw that her words 
were a happy “ hit,” not the result of definite 
knowledge. But she appeared to him vain, 


” 


egotistical, grasping, odious. 

“Well, I shall give the alarm,” she went 
on; “that is, I will if you leave me. Is that 
the way a Southern gentleman treats a lady? 


” 


Do as I wish, and I will let you off 

“ You won’t let me off from staying with 
you.” 

“Ts it such a corvée? I never heard of 
such rudeness!” Mrs. Luna cried. “ All the 
same, I am determined to keep you if | 
can!” 

Ransom felt that she must be in the wrong, 
and yet superficially she seemed (and it was 
quite intolerable) to have right on her side. 
All this while Verena’s golden voice, with 
her words indistinct, solicited, tantalized his 
ear. The question had evidently got on Mrs. 
Luna’s nerves; she had reached that point 
of feminine embroilment when a woman is 
perverse for the sake of perversity, and even 
with a clear vision of bad consequences. 

“You have lost your head,” he relieved 
himself by saying, as he looked down at her. 

“TI wish you would go and get me some 
tea.” 

“You say that only to embarrass me.” 
He had hardly spoken when a great sound 
of applause, the clapping of many hands, and 
the cry from fifty throats of “ Brava, brava!” 
floated in and died away. All Ransom’ 
pulses throbbed, he flung his scruples to the 
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winds, and after remarking to Mrs. Luna — 
still with all due ceremony — that he feared 
he must resign himself to forfeiting her good 
opinion, turned his back upon her and strode 
away to the open door of the music-room. 
“ Well, I have never been so insulted!” he 
heard her exclaim, with exceeding sharpness, 
as he left her; and, glancing back at her, as 
he took up his position, he saw her still seated 
on her sofa,— alone in the lamp-lit desert,-— 
with her eyes making across the empty space 
little vindictive points. Well, she could come 
where he was, if she wanted him so much; 
he would support her on an ottoman, and 
make it easy for her to see. But Mrs. Luna 
was uncompromising ; he became aware, after 
a minute, that she had withdrawn, majestic- 
ally, from the place, and he did not see her 
again that evening. 


XXVIII. 


HE could command the music-room very 
well from where he stood, behind a thick 
outer fringe of intently listening men. Verena 
Tarrant was erect on herlittle platform, dressed 
in white, with flowers in her bosom. The red 
cloth beneath her feet looked rich in the 
light of lamps placed on high pedestals on either 
side of the stage ; it gave her figure a setting 
of color which made it more pure and salient. 
She moved freely in her exposed isolation, yet 
with great sobriety of gesture; there was no 
table in front of her, and she had no notes in 
her hand, but stood there like an actress be- 
fore the footlights, or a singer spinning vocal 
sounds to a silver thread. There was such a 
risk that a slim provincial girl, pretending to 
fascinate a couple of hundred d/asé New 
Yorkers by simply giving them her ideas, would 
fail of her effect, that at the end of a few mo- 
ments Basil Ransom became aware that he 
was watching her in very much the same ex- 
cited way as if she had been performing, high 
above his head, on the trapeze. Yet, as one 
listened, it was impossible not to perceive that 
she was in perfect possession of her faculties, 
her subject, her audience; and he remem- 
bered the other time at Miss Birdseye’s well 
enough to be able to measure the ground she 
had traveled since then. This exhibition was 
much more complete, her manner much more 
assured ; she seemed to speak and survey the 
whole place from a much greater height. 
Her voice, too, had developed; he had for- 
gotten how beautiful it could be when she 
raised it to its full capacity. Such a tone as 
that,so pure and rich, and yet so young, so 
natural, constituted in itself a talent ; he didn’t 
wonder that they had made a fuss about her 
at the Female Convention, if she filled their 


hideous hall with such a music. He had read, 
of old, of the improvisatrice of Italy, and this 
was a chastened, modern, American version 
of the type,a New England Corinna, with a 
mission instead of a lyre. The most graceful 
part of her was her earnestness, the way her 
delightful eyes, wandering over the “fashion- 
able audience ” (before which she was so per- 
fectly unabashed), as if she wished to resolve 
it into a single sentient personality, seemed to 
say that the only thing in life she cared for 
was to put the truth into a form that would 
render conviction irresistible. She was as sim- 
ple as she was charming, and there was not a 
glance or motion that didn’t seem part of the 
pure, still-burning passion that animated her. 
She had indeed — it was manifest — reduced 
the company to unanimity; their attention 
was anything but languid; they smiled back 
at her when she smiled; they were noiseless, 
motionless when she was solemn; and it was 
evident that the entertainment which Mrs. 
Burrage had had the happy thought of offer- 
ing to her friends would be memorable in the 
annals of the Wednesday Club. It was agree- 
able to Basil Ransom to think that Verena 
noticed him in his corner; her eyes played 
over her listeners so freely that you couldn’t 
say they rested in one place more than an- 
other ; nevertheless, a single rapid ray, which, 
however, didn’t in the least strike him as a 
deviation from her ridiculous, fantastic, de- 
lightful argument, let him know that he had 
been missed and now was particularly spoken 
to. This glance was a sufficient assurance that 
his invitation had come to him by the girl's 
request. He took for granted the matter of 
her speech was ridiculous ; how could it help 
being, and what did it signify if it was? She 
was none the less charming for that, and the 
moonshine she had been plied with was none 
the less moonshine for her being charming. 
After he had stood there a quarter of an hour, 
he became conscious that he shouldn’t be 
able to repeat a word she had said ; he hadn’t 
definitely heeded it, and yet he hadn’t lost a 
vibration of her voice. He had discovered 
Olive Chancellor by this time ; she was in the 
front row of chairs, at the end, on the left ; her 
back was turned to him, but he could see half 
her sharp profile, bent down a little and abso- 
lutely motionless. Even across the wide interval 
her attitude expressed to him a kind of rapturous 
stillness, the concentration of triumph. There 
were several irrepressible effusions of applause, 
instantly self-checked, but Olive never looked 
up, at the loudest, and such a calmness as 
that would only be the result of passionate 
volition. Success was in the air, and she was 
tasting it ; she tasted it, as she did everything, 
in a way of her own. Success for Verena was 
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success for her,and Ransom was sure that the 
only thing wanting to her triumph was that he 
should have been placed in the line of her 
vision, so that she might enjoy his embarrass- 
ment and confusion, might say to him, in one 
of her dumb, cold fiashes,— “Mow do you 
think our movement is not a force — now do 
you think that women are meant to be slaves?” 
Honestly, he was not conscious of any confu- 
sion ; it subverted none of his heresies to per- 
ceive that Verena Tarrant had even more 
power to fix his attention than he had hitherto 
supposed. It was fixed in a way it had not 
been yet, however, by his at last understand- 
ing her speech, feeling it reach his inner sense 
through the impediment of mere dazzled vis- 
ion. Certain phrases took on a meaning for 
him —an appeal she was making to those 
who still resisted the beneficent influence of 
the truth. They appeared to be mocking, cyn- 
ical men, mainly; many of whom were such 
triflers and idlers, so heartless and brainless 
that it didn’t matter much what they thought 
on any subject ; if the old tyranny needed to 
be propped up by “#em, it showed it was in a 
pretty bad way. But there were others whose 
prejudice was stronger and more cultivated, 
pretended to rest upon study and argument. 
To those she wished particularly to address 
herself; she wanted to waylay them, to say, 


“ Look here, you’re all wrong; you'll be so 
much happier when I have convinced you. 
Just give me five minutes,” she would like to 
say; “just sit down here and let me ask a 


simple question. Do you think any state of 
society can come to good that is based upon 
an organized wrong?” That was the simple 
question that Verena desired to propound, 
and Basil smiled across the room at her with 
an amused tenderness, as he gathered that she 
conceived it to be a poser. He didn’t think 
it would frighten him much if she were to ask 
him that, and he would sit down with her for 
as many minutes as she liked. 

He, of course, was one of the systematic 
scoffers, one of those to whom she said — 
“ Do you know how you strike me ? You strike 
me as men who are starving to death while they 
have a cupboard at home, all full of bread 
and meat and wine; or as blind, demented 
beings who let themselves be cast into a debt- 
or’s prison, while in their pocket they have 
the key of vaults and treasure-chests heaped 
up with gold and silver. The meat and wine, 
the gold and silver,” Verena went on, “ are 
simply the suppressed and wasted force, the 
precious sovereign remedy, of which society 
insanely deprives itself—the genius, the in- 
telligence, the inspiration of women. It is 
dying, inch by inch, in the midst of old su- 
perstitions which it invokes in vain, and yet 
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it has the elixir of life in its hands. Let it drink 
but a draught and it will bloom once more ; 
it will be refreshed, radiant; it will find its 
youth again. The heart, the heart is cold, and 
nothing but the touch of woman can warm it, 
make it act. We are the Heart of humanity, 
and let us have the courage to insist on it! 
The public life of the world will move in the 
same barren, mechanical, vicious circle — the 
circle of egotism, cruelty, ferocity, jealousy, 
greed, of blind striving to do things only for 
Some, at the cost of others, instead of trying 
to do everything for all. All, all? Who dares 
to say ‘all’ when we are not there? We are 
an equal, a splendid, an inestimable part. Try 
us and you'll see—you will wonder how, 
without us, society has ever dragged itself even 
this distance — so wretchedly small compared 
with what it might have been — on its painful 
earthly pilgrimage. That is what I should like 
above all to pour into the ears of those who 
still hold out, who stiffen their necks and re- 
peat hard, empty formulas, which are as dry 
as a broken gourd that has been flung away 
in the desert. I would take them by their self- 
ishness, their indolence, their interest. I am 
not here to recriminate, nor to deepen the gulf 
that already yawns between the sexes, and | 
don’t accept the doctrine that they are natural 
enemies, since my plea is for a union far more 
intimate — provided it be equal—than any 
that the sages and philosophers of former 
times have ever dreamed of. Therefore I shall 
not touch upon the subject of men’s being 
most easily influenced by considerations of 
what is most agreeable and profitable for hem ; 
I shall simply assume that they are so influ- 
enced, and I shall say to them that our cause 
would long ago have been gained if their 
vision were not so dim, so veiled, even in mat- 
ters in which their own interests are concerned. 
If they had the same quick sight as women, 
if they had the intelligence of the heart, the 
world would be very different now ; and I as- 
sure you that half the bitterness of our lot is 
to see so clearly and not to be able to do! 
Good gentlemen all, if I could make you be- 
lieve how much brighter and fairerand sweeter 
the garden of life would be for you, if you 
would only let us help you to keep it in order! 
You would like so much better to walk there, 
and you would find grass and trees and flowers 
that would make you think you were in Eden. 
That is what I should like to press home to 
each of you, personally, individually,— to give 
him the vision of the world as it hangs per- 
petually before me, redeemed, transfigured, 
by a new moral tone. There would be gener- 
osity, tenderness, sympathy, where_ there 1s 
now only brute force and sordid rivalry. But 
you really do strike me as stupid even about 
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your own welfare! Some of you say that we 
have already all the influence we can possibly 
require, and talk as if we ought to be grate- 
ful that we are allowed even to breathe. Pray, 
who shall judge what we require if not we 
ourselves ? We require simply freedom; we 
require the lid to be taken off the box in which 
we have been kept for centuries. You say it’s 
a very comfortable, cozy, convenient box, with 
nice glass sides, so that we can see out, and 
that all that’s wanted is to give another quiet 
turn to the key. That is very easily answered. 
Good gentlemen, you have never been in the 
box, and you haven’t the least idea how it 
feels!” 

The historian who has gathered these doc- 
uments together does not deem it necessary 
to give a larger specimen of Verena’s elo- 
quence, especially as Basil Ransom, through 
whose ears we are listening to it, arrived, at 
this point, at a definite conclusion. He had 
taken her measure as a public speaker, judged 
her importance in the field of discussion, the 
cause of reform. Her speech, in itself, had 
about the value of a pretty essay, committed 
to memory and delivered by a bright girl at 
an “academy ”; it was vague, thin, rambling, 
a tissue of generalities that glittered agreeably 
enough in Mrs. Burrage’s veiled lamplight. 
From any serious point of view it was neither 
worth answering nor worth considering, and 
Basil Ransom made his reflections on the 
crazy character of the age in which such a 
performance as that was treated as an intel- 
lectual effort, a contribution to a question. He 
asked himself what either he or any one else 
would think of it if Miss Chancellor —or even 
Mrs, Luna — had been on. the platform in- 
stead of the actual declaimer. Nevertheless 
its importance was high, and consisted pre- 
cisely, in part, of the fact that the voice was 
not the voice of Olive or of Adeline. Its im- 
portance was that Verena was unspeakably 
attractive, and this was all the greater for him 
in the light of the fact, which quietly dawned 
upon him as he stood there, that he was fall- 
ing in love with her. It had tapped at his 
heart for recognition, and before he could hes- 
itate or challenge, the door had sprung open 
and the mansion was illuminated. He gave 
no outward sign ; he stood gazing as at a pic- 
ture; but the room wavered before his eyes, 
even Verena’s figure danced a little. This did 
not make the sequel of her discourse more 
clear to him ; her meaning faded again into 
the agreeable vague, and he simply felt her 
presence, tasted her voice. Yet the act of re- 
flection was not suspended ; he found himself 
rejoicing that she was so weak in argument, 
so inevitably verbose. The idea that she was 
brilliant, that she counted as a factor only 
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because the public mind was in a muddle, 
was not an humiliation but a delight to him ; 
it was a proof that her apostleship was all 
nonsense, the most passing of fashions, the 
veriest of delusions, and that she was meant 
for something divinely different,— for privacy, 
for him, for love. He took no measure of the 
duration of her talk; he only knew, when it 
was over and succeeded by a clapping of 
hands, an immense buzz of voices and shuf- 
fling of chairs, that ithad been deliciously bad, 
and that her personal success, wrapping it 
about with a glamour like the silver mist that 
surrounds a fountain, was such as to prevent 
its badness from being a cause of mortification 
to her lover. The company —such of it as 
did not immediately close together around 
Verena — filed away into the other rooms, 
bore him in its current into the neighborhood 
of a table spread for supper, where he looked 
for signs of the sumptuary law mentioned to 
him by Mrs. Luna. It appeared to be em- 
bodied mainly in the glitter of crystal and sil- 
ver, and the fresh tints of mysterious viands and 
jellies, which looked desirable in the soft circle 
projected by lace-fringed lamps. He heard the 
popping of corks, he felt a pressure of elbows, 
a thickening of the crowd, perceived that he 
was glowered at, squeezed against the table 
by contending gentlemen who observed that 
he usurped space, was neither feeding himself 
nor helping others to feed. He had lost sight 
of Verena ; she had been borne away in clouds 
ofcompliment ; but he found himself thinking 
— almost paternally — that she must be hun- 
gry after so much chatter, and he hoped some 
one was getting her something to eat. After 
a moment, just as he was edging away, for his 
own opportunity to sup much better than usual 
was not what was uppermost in his mind, this 
little vision was suddenly embodied — embod- 
ied by the appearance of Miss Tarrant, who 
faced him, in the press, attached to the arm 
of a young man now recognizable to him as 
the son of the house —the smiling, fragrant 
youth who an hour before had interrupted his 
colloquy with Olive. He was leading her to 
the table, while people made way for them, 
covering Verena with gratulations of word and 
look. Ransom could see that, according to 
a phrase which came back to him just then, 
oddly, out of some novel or poem he had read 
of old, she was the cynosure of every eye. She 
looked beautiful, and they were a beautiful 
couple. As soon as she saw him, she put out 
her left hand to him — the other was in Mr. 
Burrage’s arm — and said: “ Well, don’t you 
think it’s all true ?” 

“ No, not a word of it!” Ransom answered, 
with a kind of joyous sincerity. “But it 
doesn’t make any difference.” 
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“ Oh, it makes a great deal of difference to 
me!” Verena cried. 

“JT mean to me. I don’t care in the least 
whether I agree with you,” Ransom said, 
looking askance at young Mr. Burrage, who 
had detached himself and was getting some- 
thing for Verena to eat. 

« Ah, well, if you are so indifferent !” 

“It’s not because I am indifferent!” His 
eyes came back to her own, the expression of 
which had changed before they quitted them. 

She began to complain to her companion, 
who brought her something very dainty on a 
plate, that Mr. Ransom was “ standing out,” 
that he was about the hardest subject she had 
encountered yet. Henry Burrage smiled upon 
Ransom in a way that was meant to show he 
remembered having already spoken to him, 
while the Mississippian said to himself that 
there was nothing on the face of it to make it 
strange there should be between these fair, 
successful young persons some such question 
of love or marriage as Mrs. Luna had tattled 
about. Mr. Burrage was successful, he could 
see that in the turn of an eye ; not perhaps as 
having a commanding intellect or a very strong 
character, but as being rich, polite, handsome, 
happy, amiable, and as wearing a splendid 
camelia in his button-hole. And that 4e, at 
any rate, thought Verena had succeeded was 
proved by the casual, civil tone, and the con- 
tented distraction of eye, with which he ex- 
claimed, “ You don’t mean to say you were 
not moved by that! It’s my opinion that 
Miss Tarrant will carry everything before her.” 
He was so pleased himself, and so safe in his 
conviction, that it didn’t matter to him what 
any one else thought; which was, after all, 
just Basil Ransom’s own state of mind. 

“Oh! I didn’t say I wasn’t moved,” the 
Mississippian remarked. 

“ Moved the wrong way!” said Verena. 
“ Never mind ; you’ll be left behind.” 

“If I am, you will come back to console 
me.” 

“ Back? Yl never come back!” the girl 
replied, gayly. 

“You'll be the very first!” Ransom went 
on, feeling himself now, and as if by a sudden 
clearing-up of his spiritual atmosphere, no 
longer in the vein for making the concessions 
of chivalry, and yet conscious that his words 
were an expression of homage 

“ Oh, I call that presumptuous!” Mr. Bur- 
rage exclaimed, turning away to get a glass 
of water for Verena, who had refused to ac- 
cept champagne, mentioning that she had 
never drunk any in her life and that she as- 
sociated a kind of iniquity with it. Olive had 

no wine in her house (not that Verena gave 
this explanation) but her father’s old madeira 
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and a little claret; of the former of which 
liquors Basil Ransom had highly approved 
the day he dined with her. 

“ Does he believe in all those lunacies ? ” 
he inquired, knowing perfectly what to think 
about the charge of presumption brought by 
Mr. Burrage. 

“ Why, he’s crazy about our movement,” 
Verena responded. “ He’s one of my most 
gratifying converts.” 

“ And don’t you despise him for it ?” 

“ Despise him ? Why, you seem to think 
1 swing round pretty often!” 

“ Well, I have an idea that I shall see you 
swing round yet,” Ransom remarked, in a 
tone in which it would have appeared to 
Henry Burrage, had he heard the words, that 
presumption was pushed to fatuity. 

On Verena, however, they produced no 
impression that prevented her from saying 
simply, without the least rancor, “ Well, if 
you expect to draw me back five hundred 
years, I hope you won’t tell Miss Birdseye.” 
And as Ransom did not seize immediately the 
reason of her allusion, she went on, “ You 
know she is convinced it will be just the other 
way. I went to see her after you had been at 
Cambridge — almost immediately.” 

“ Darling old lady —I hope she’s well,” 
the young man said. 

“ Well, she’s tremendously interested.” 

“ She’s always interested in something, isn’t 
she?” 

“ Well, this time it’s in our relations, yours 
and mine,” Verena replied, in the tone in which 
only Verena could say a thing like that. 
* You ought to see how she throws herself 
into them. She is sure it will all work round 
for your good.” 

“ All what, Miss Tarrant?” Ransom asked. 

“ Well, what I told her. She is sure you are 
going to become one of our leaders, that you 
are very gifted for treating great questions 
and acting on masses of people, that you will 
become quite enthusiastic about our uprising, 
and that when you go up to the top as one of 
our champions, it will all have been through 
me.” 

Ransom stood there, smiling at her; the 
dusky glow in his eyes expressed a softness 
representing no prevision of such laurels, but 
which testified none the less to Verena’s influ- 
ence. “ And what you want is that I shouldn't 
undeceive her ?” 

“ Well, I don’t want youto be hypocritical — 
if you shouldn't take our side ; but I do think 
that it would be sweet if the dear old thing 
could just cling to her illusion. She won't live 
so very long, probably ; she told me the other 
day she was ready for her final rest; so it 

wouldn’t interfere much with your freedom. 
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She feels quite romantic about it — your being 
a Southerner and all, and not naturally in 
sympathy with Boston ideas, and your meeting 
her that way in the street and making your- 
self known to her. She won’t believe but what 
I shall move you.” 

“ Don’t fear, Miss Tarrant, she shall be 
satisfied,” Ransom said, with a laugh, which 
he could see she but partially understood. He 
was prevented from making his meaning more 
clear by the return of Mr. Burrage, bringing 
not only Verena’s glass of water, but a smooth- 
faced, rosy, smiling old gentleman, who had 
a velvet waistcoat and thin white hair, brushed 
effectively, and whom he introduced to Ve- 
rena under a name which Ransom recognized 
as that of a rich and venerable citizen, con- 
spicuous for his public spirit and his large 
alms-giving. Ransom had lived long enough 
in New York to know that a request from 
this ancient worthy to be made known to Miss 
Tarrant would mark her for the approval of 
the respectable, stamp her as a success of no 
vulgar sort; and as he turned away a faint, 
inaudible sigh passed his lips, dictated by the 
sense that he himself belonged to a terribly 
small and obscure minority. He turned away 
because, as we know, he had been taught that 
a gentleman talking to a lady must always do 
that when a new gentleman is presented ; 
though he observed, looking back, after a 
minute, that young Mr. Burrage evidently 
had no intention of abdicating in favor of the 
eminent philanthropist. He thought he had 
better go home ; he didn’t know what might 
happen at such a party as that, nor when the 
proceedings might be supposed to terminate ; 
but, after considering it a minute, he dismissed 
the idea that there was a chance of Verena’s 
speaking again. If he was a little vague about 
this, however, there was no doubt in his mind 
as to the obligation he was under to take leave 
firstof Mrs. Burrage. He wished he knew where 
Verena was staying; he wanted to see her 
alone, not in a supper-room crowded with mill- 
ionaires. As he looked about for the hostess 
it occurred to him that she would know, and 
that if he were able to quench a certain shy- 
ness sufficiently to ask her, she would tell him. 
Having satisfied himself presently that she was 
not in thesupper-room, he made his way back to 
the parlors, where the company now was much 
diminished. He looked again into the music- 
room, tenanted only by half-a-dozen couples, 
who were cultivating privacy among the empty 
chairs, and here he perceived Mrs. Burrage 
sitting in conversation with Olive Chancellor 
(the latter, apparently, had not moved from 
her place), before the deserted scene of Ve- 
rena’s triumph. His search had been so little 
for Olive that at the sight of her he faltered 


a moment; then he pulled himself together, 
as the phrase is, and advanced with a con- 
sciousness of the Mississippi manner. He felt 
Olive’s eyes receiving him ; she looked at him 
as if it was just the hope that she shouldn’t 
meet him again that had made her remain 
where she was. Mrs. Burrage got up, as he 
bade her good-night, and Olive followed her 
example. 

“So glad you were able to come. Wonder- 
ful creature, isn’t she ? She can do anything 
she wants.” 

These words from the elder lady Ransom 
received at first with a reserve which, as he 
trusted, suggested extreme respect; and it 
was a fact that his silence had a kind of 
Southern solemnity in it. Then he said, in a 
tone equally expressive of great deliberation : 

“ Yes, madam, I think I never was present 
at an exhibition, an entertainment of any 
kind, which held me more completely under 
the charm!” 

“ Delighted you liked it. I didn’t know 
what in the world to have, and this has proved 
an inspiration — for me as well as for Miss 
Tarrant. Miss Chancellor has been telling 
me how they have worked together; it's 
really quite beautiful. Miss Chancellor is 
Miss Tarrant’s great friend and colleague. 
Miss Tarrant assures me that she couldn’t do 
anything without her.” After which explana- 
tion, turning to Olive, Mrs. Burrage mur- 
mured : “Let me introduce Mr. — introduce 
Mr. 7 

But she had forgotten poor Ransom’s name, 
forgotten who had asked her for a card for 
him ; and, perceiving it, he came to her res- 
cue, with the observation that he was a kind 
of cousin of Miss Olive’s, if she didn’t repu- 
diate him, and that he knew what a tremen- 
dous partnership existed between the two 
young ladies. “When I applauded I was 
applauding the firm —that is, you too,” he 
said, smiling, to his kinswoman. 

“ Your applause ? I confess I don’t under- 
stand it,” Olive replied, with much prompti- 
tude. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I didn’t myself!” 

“ Oh, yes, of course I know ; that’s why — 
that’s why ” And this further speech 
of Mrs. Burrage’s, in reference to the relation- 
ship between the young man and her com- 
panion, faded also into vagueness. She had 
been on the point of saying it was the reason 
why he was in her house; but she had be- 
thought herself, in time, that this ought to 
pass as a matter of course. Basil Ransom 
could see she was a woman who could carry 
off an awkwardness like that, and he consid- 
ered her with a sense of her importance. She 
had a brisk, familiar, slightly impatient way, 
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and if she had not talked so fast, and had 
more of the softness of the Southern matron, 
she would have reminded him of a certain 
type of woman he had seen of old, before the 
changes in his own part of the world — the 
clever, capable, hospitable proprietress, wid- 
owed or unmarried, of a big plantation car- 
ried on by herself. “If you are her cousin, 
do take Miss Chancellor to have some supper 
—instead of going away,” she went on, with 
her infelicitous readiness. 

At this Olive instantly seated herself again. 

“T am much obliged to you; I never 
touch supper. I shall not leave this room — 
I like it.” 

“Then let me send you something — or 
let Mr. , your cousin, remain with you.” 

Olive looked at Mrs. Burrage with a strange 
beseechingness, “ I am very tired, I must rest. 
These occasions leave me exhausted.” 

“ Ah, yes, I can imagine that. Well, then, 
you shall be quite quiet — I shall come back 
to you.” And with a smile of farewell for 
Basil Ransom, Mrs. Burrage moved away. 

Basil lingered a moment, though he saw 
that Olive wished to get rid of him. “ I won't 
disturb you further than to ask you a single 
question,” he said. “ Where are you staying ? 
I want to come and see Miss Tarrant. I don’t 
say I want to come andsee you, because I have 
an idea that it would give you no pleasure.” It 
had occurred to him that he might obtain their 
address from Mrs. Luna—he only knew 
vaguely it was Tenth street-—much as he had 
displeased her, she couldn’t refuse him that; but 
suddenly the greater simplicity and frankness 
of applying directly to Olive, even at the risk 
of appearing to brave her, recommended it- 
self. He couldn’t, of course, call upon Verena 
without her knowing it, and she might as well 
make her protest (since he proposed to pay 
no heed to it) sooner as later. He had seen 
nothing, personally, of their life together, but 
it had come over him that what Miss Chan- 
cellor most disliked in him (had she not, on 
the very threshold of their acquaintance, had 


(To be continued.) 


a sort of mystical foreboding of it?) was the 
possibility that he would interfere. It was quite 
on the cards that he might ; yet it was decent, 
all the same, to ask Aer rather than any one 
else. It was better that his interference should 
be accompanied with all the forms of chivalry. 

Olive took no notice of his remark as to 
how she herself might be affected by his visit ; 
but she asked in a moment why he should 
think it necessary to call on Miss Tarrant. 
“You know you are not in sympathy,” she 
added, in a tone which contained a really 
touching element of entreaty that he would 
not even pretend to prove he was. 

I know not whether Basil was touched, but 
he said with every appearance of a concilia- 
tory purpose,—“‘I wish to thank her for all 
the interesting information she has given me 
this evening.” 

“ Tf you think it generous to come and scoff 
at her, of course she has no defense; you will 
be glad to know that.” 

“ Dear Miss: Chancellor, if you are not a 
defense — a battery of many guns!” Ransom 
exclaimed. 

“ Well, she at least is not mine!” Olive 
returned, springing to her feet. She looked 
round her, as if she were really pressed too 
hard, panting like a hunted creature. 

“Your defense is your certain immunity 
from attack. Perhaps if you won't tell me 
where you are staying, you will kindly ask 
Miss Tarrant herself to do so. Would she 
send me a word on a card?” 

“ We are in West Tenth street,” Olive said; 
and she gave the number. “ Of course, you 
are free to come.” 

“ Of course I am! Why shouldn’t I be? 
But I am greatly obliged to you for the infor- 
mation. I’ll ask her to come out, so that you 
won't see us.” And he turned away, with the 
sense that it was really insufferable, her at- 
tempt, always, to give him the air of being in 
the wrong. If that was the kind of spirit in 
which women were going to act when they 
had more power! 

Henry James. 
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AMONG THE RED 
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: 
W E had existed through a long dreary 
springtide in dear, dirty, smoky old London, 
and grown impatient with the incessant 
pattering rain, or the dull, heavy clouds that 
daily met our vision at early morning over 
the chimney-tops. The leaden skies took no 
pity on London’s millions, who threaded the 
streets from week to week with ulster and 
umbrella. Finally June was ushered in with 
a burst of sunlight, which transformed the 
well-washed city in a few -hours. Men and 
things instinctively felt that summer had 
come,—that summer for which we had all 
longed and planned many a month. None 
of us knew much of the genuine rural life of 
England, and we determined to be initiated. 
Kind friends discovered for us the very desire 
of our hearts at a picturesque old farm where 
rooms were to be had; and in a few days 
two rickety “ four-wheelers,” well capped with 
trunks and filled with happy faces, bore our 
party on the first stage of the journey toward 
the hills and vales of merrie England. The 
afternoon express train swiftly sped through 
straggling environs of the metropolis, through 
Surrey towns, pastures, chalk hills, birch and 
pine woods, for fifty miles, and then deposited 
us at a small, neat station with a long name. 
In the yard awaiting the passengers were ve- 
hicles of all sorts and sizes, from a luxurious 
landau drawn by dancing bays to a diminu- 
tive donkey-cart. We rather expected a grain- 
wagon to meet us, having been informed by 
letter that the farmer would bring his own 
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vehicle to convey us the rest of the jour- 
ney. What was our surprise, not to say disil- 
lusion, when a genial, ruddy-faced man of 
about fifty-five, neatly arrayed in a pepper- 
and-ralt suit of rural cut, approached, and 
after respectful greetings motioned us toward 
a trim carriage drawn by a chestnut mare. 
Although feeling more comfortable and dig- 
nified than would have been possible in a 
lumbering wagon, one of the party at least 
experienced a pang at this example of nine- 
teenth-century rusticity. That was soon for- 
gotten, however, when we had left behind us 
the red-brick box-like houses growing up 
around the depot, and were speeding on to- 
ward low, straggling cottages, which seemed 
nearly crushed to the ground by the weight of 
the brown thatched roofs. Then camea village 
green, and a queer little church round which 
clustered rustic dwellings, and the conventional 
smithy, from whose open door issued a glow of 
light which shot across the road, lit up the dia- 
mond-paned Gothic windows with flickering 
color, and by a final effort illuminated the an- 
cient iron cross. After leaving the hamlet we 
crossed a noisy brook, climbed a steep hill, 
then entered a hedge-rowed lane, and were 
finally deposited at an old wooden gate, with 
high bramble-covered banks on either side. 
Here we found a terrace, overgrown with 
a tangle of poppies, oxeye daisies, flags, and 
roses. Following a path washed like the bed 
of a mountain torrent, we came in sight of 
the farmstead,—a long, low, red-tiled house 
of stone with great latticed windows and ivy- 
grown porch. All sorts of clinging plants 
stayed themselves against the rough walls, 
roses and nasturtiums in the front, variegated 
ivy at the side, clinging so tightly to the 
stones that without breaking the stem it was 
almost impossible to pluck a piece. Ferns 
nestled in a cool shady corner, while on the 
south wing were grape-vines, and peach and 
plum trees trained to the house. 

Entering the living-room, it was a relief to 
see no monstrosity in the way of wall-papers, 
though a trifle depressing to find that the 
ceiling could be touched by the fingers of the 
masculine members of the family. Through 
the open window was a delightful dreamy 
picture. In the foreground lay the farm-yard 
in shadow, drowsy and noiseless, guarded by 
giant oaks. Beyond stretched a long green 
valley, with no sign of life, save small lazily 
curling wreaths of smoke from unseen cot- 
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IN THE KITCHEN. 


tages. In the distance ranged bald dark hills, 
over which the sun had disappeared a few 
moments previous, leaving a soft after-glow 
to light our little upland world between day 
and night. 

With the glamour still around us we retired 
early to rest, much pleased at the novelty of 
antiquated four-post bedsteads with hangings 
of spotless dimity. To make the charm 
more perfect, when my candle was extin- 
guished the moonlight shone through the lat- 
tice and cast its checkered light upon the 
floor. 

Early next morning I was out in the old- 
fashioned garden, exploring every nook and 
corner. Beds of white pinks filled the air with 
perfume, and in every tree the song-birds were 
tuning up for the day. On the lawn groups 
of small spruce-trees were veiled in spider- 
webs laden down with dew. In the center 
bed a stately yucca reared its head in com- 
pany with a few showy flowers, placed so that 
the passers-by might have a full view of their 
beauty, while the rest of the garden appeared 
to be allowed to follow its own sweet will. 
Near the kitchen I came upon a colony of 
bee-hives, each capped with an inverted earthen 
dish of red. Finding a little path leading from 
the garden, I mounted the pasture hill, to pro- 
cure a fuller view of the valley. Surrounded 


by mighty oak and beech trees, the farm 
seemed half buried at my feet,— just a glimpse 
here and there of red tiles and chimneys amid 
a wall of green. The long stretch of culti- 
vated valley had wakened into life, though 
the browsing herds and white-shirted labor- 
ers scarcely appeared to move as I looked 
from my high vantage-ground. The great 
purple hills on the right, and upland furzy 
commons on the left, guarded this fertile vale 
from bleak east winds. A little silver line of 
water wandering in and out among the willows 
seemed to spread its fertilizing power to the 
very foot of the heather-clad ridge, beyond 
which all was as wild as a highland moor. | 
strolled back to the farm, with a great sense 
of delight in realizing that for months and 
months this calm and beauty were to surround 
our life. 

The kitchen was a quaint old room, paved 
with red brick, having a low, heavily timbered 
ceiling, wooden walls, and an open hearth fire, 
with family chimney-seat. On the walls hung 
saddles, a couple of guns, a gorgeously 1!lus- 
trated almanac, and several engravings, it be- 
ing the living-room of the family. Leading 
from the kitchen were the dairy, scullery, and 
“out-kitchen.” The latter had only a mud 
floor, and contained an old brick bake-oven. 
In a dark corner one could just discern 4 
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THE HOMESTEAD. 


goodly pile of wine-barrels. The quality 
and variety of these home-made wines 
was a source of great pride to the family. 
They could hardly understand why any 
one wanted claret, when we could be 
served with pure currant wine far superior 
to a suspicious French decoction. Her 
gooseberry wine, Mrs. Stubble informed us, 
had a far finer flavor than most brands of 
champagne, while her rhubarb and elderberry 
answered to hock and port! Then there was 
nothing to surpass fine mead. What more 
could we desire ! This wine-making consumed 
a great deal of time each summer. Several 
barrels were always emptied at haymaking and 
harvest time, wine and mead being given the 
laborers instead. of the usual doles of small 
beer. 

Within a stone’s throw of the house were the 
barns and sheds,— old weather-beaten gray- 
stone buildings, with red-tiled roofs softened 
by a greenish velvety lichen, which dispersed 


itself in a happy irregularity over cow-sheds, 
grain-barn,and wagon-shelter. During several 
weeks in the summer the gigantic doors of 
the main barn were thrown open back and 
front. Through this dark frame we often saw 
a bright picture of rural life. Lazy cows gath- 
ered around the pond ; near by were clustered 
groups of sheep, some dark in shadow and 
others warm buff in the sunlight ; geese dotted 
the bright meadows in the middle distance; 
and for a background there were wooded hill- 
side and gorse-grown upland. 

The farm stock consisted of a large flock 
of sheep, eleven cows, six horses, half a score 
of big and many score of little pigs, numer- 
ous ducks, chickens, and geese; a heteroge- 
neous stock, but Farmer Stubble liked to try 
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SHEEP-WASHING. 


a little of everything, and consequently had 
not grown a rich man. At times the farm- 
yard would be fairly quiet, but when the in- 
habitants were all at home the noise was over- 
powering. Daisy, the pet Alderney, would 
often start them off with a solo; then the cocks 
and hens, and even the little chicks, set up a 
rival chorus, the calves introducing a mo- 
notonous bleat; and the black sows and 
brood bringing up the rear with fine staccato 
notes. 

The geese were the only members of the 
farm-yard colony with whom I was on un- 
friendly terms. ‘They always exasperated me 
with their ungainly waddle and suspicious 
manner. How is it the Orientals can revere 
and the Buddhists immortalize this sage-and- 
onioned biped ? 

We soon came to the conclusion that 
Farmer Stubble’s lot was a trying one. He 
appeared in continual anxiety about the look 
of the sky for his crops, or the direction of the 


wind for his flocks. Then misfortunes hap- 
pened to the horses, the potatoes turned out 
badly, and so on. In March, so we learned, 
he always had an anxious time among the 
sheep, often spending whole nights with the 
shepherd in the fold, coming back at morn 
carrying half-dead new-born lambs, which had 
to be laid on straw near a fire. Many of them 
died, and others were fed for weeks on cows’ 
milk, until they were strong enough to join 
the flock. What. ungainly creatures young 
lambs are! It was quite pathetic to see the 
struggles of the sickly ones to take a few 
steps beyond the shed, the fruitless effort to 
manage those four long, thin legs, and still 
keep their equilibrium. 

One morning, going down to the barn, 
I found two of the farm-laborers, Sha- 
drach and Meshach (known among their 
brethren as Shed and Shach), raising 4 
huge empty barrel into a wagon. In re- 
sponse to my inquiry one of the men said: 
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“ We'se a-going ter wash them ewes, 
mum.” A vision of “them ewes” being 
tumbled into the barrel and scoured 
seemed rather peculiar; so, on an invita- 
tion from Farmer Stubble, to “ come and 
look on,” I followed the procession. First 
went the lumbering, picturesque old cart, 
then the sheep were driven from the fold 
and turned into the lane, along which 
they crawled until they came to the mill- 
stream. I then found it was Shed and not 
the sheep that went into the barrel, which 
was placed in the water and lashed to 
the bank. The sheep were driven up on 
one side and guarded byseveral men, while 
the shepherd raised a great ewe in his arms 
and threw it head foremost into the rivu- 
let. As it rose the watchful Shed, in the 
barrel, grasped it by the back and ducked 
it several times. Escaping from his hand, 
the poor half-drowned creature rushed 
toward a cut in the bank and so escaped 
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SHEEP-SHEARING. 


to dry land. This process was gone through natural stupidity or the muddling effect of 
with all the sheep. Whether it was due totheir water on the brain, many of them blundered 
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into the stream again and tried to escape by a 
steep ascent on the other side. Then came the 
turn of the ruddy, cherub-like son of Shadrach, 
who, planted on the farther shore and armed 
with an iron hook on a ten-foot pole, crooked 
the wandering sheep to land. Many of them 
needed assisting up the slippery cut, and very 
comical it was to see their weak-kneed strug- 
gles to regain the meadow. They appeared 
utterly unable to account for the enormous 
additional weight of their water-soaked wool ; 
and, as they stood huddled together in the 
puddles from their streaming sides, the bleat- 
ing lambs did not appear to know their own 
mothers. The following day the flock was 
driven into a new fold in the hillside pasture, 
where the process of shearing commenced. 
All of the well-washed sheep were in turn de- 
prived of their heavy winter coats. As they 
left the shearers’ hands it did not seem possi- 
ble that these poor, lean creatures could be 
the round balls of wool we were accustomed 
tosee. Every shorn lamb gazed at its clipped 
and unclipped sisters with a vague, solemn 
look, wondering what was coming next. Af- 
ter the ordeal they were turned into the 
brightest meadow on the farm, and probably 
soon forgot the break of those two days in 
their monotonous life of nibbling. The numer- 


ous flocks of sheep in Sussex give a charming 
pastoral effect to many of the delightful pic- 
tures of upland and lowland, so characteristic 
of southern England. 

We soon became conversant with the “ ins 
and outs” of our new life, and though the 
novelty gradually wore off, we were none the 
less happy in the old farmstead. With the 
determination to linger came the desire to 
make our rooms as homelike as possible. Very 
remarkable lithographs, representing Crom- 
well, Charles I., and other historical person- 
ages (in attitude and costume greatly sugges- 
tive of a “ Punch and Judy” show), were 
banished from the walls to give place to 
Italian and Spanish sketches. A questionable 
studio carpet was replaced by Moorish rugs. 
Cabinets, bric-4-brac, and all an artist’s para- 
phernalia arrived from London. Rooms were 
repapered, and the furniture covered with a 
Morris cretonne. With these more congenial 
surroundings we felt less dependent on out- 
door enjoyment. 

It was discovered in time that our beloved 
lattice windows had certain disadvantages! 
The center portion, which opens and s)uts 
at will, was evidently constructed with an eye 
to ventilation. Being five hundred feet above 
the sea, and not a great distance from the 
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same, the spring and autumn gales from the 
ocean swept up the valley with great violence, 
more air than we cared about finding the 
way in from door and window, while on 
rainy days little rivulets would chase each 
other across the broad inner sill. Imagining 
that a miniature snow-drift would hardly be 
pleasant in one’s dining-room, we hired the 
village carpenter, before winter set in, to con- 
struct an inner window of the clearest glass, 
to be as inconspicuous as possible, and yet to 
prevent these inconveniences. The effect was 
so successful that a few hours after its com- 
pletion our fine collie-dog, seeing the middle 
portion open, as he thought, took his accus- 
tomed leap into the garden. He was not a 
little startled when the feat was accomplished, 
and he landed on the lawn bristling with 
broken splinters of glass. 

In February we welcomed the twitter of the 
tiny fussy wren as a harbinger of good things to 
come. Great bunches of snowdrops bright- 
ened the winter hangings of our rooms, while 
the crocuses pushed their yellow buds through 
the mold to warn the great bare trees above 
them that spring had awakened from its long 
sleep. On thecommonssoon appeared the first 
burstof blossom from gorse and broom, followed 
by a transformation in the oaks and chestnuts 


from winter brownness to delicate greens and 
grays. Under foot the bracken peeped through 
the remains of autumn’s russet clothing. In 
a week or so, when young leaves became a 
little more courageous, primroses and violets 
followed the example of their more stalwart 


leaders. Never have I seen such luxuriant 
growth of spring flowers as this little patch of 
Sussex woodland produced. It looked its best 
on a bright May morning, when the gnarled 
ivy-grown trunks of aged trees and the upright 
stems of younger ones alike threw shifting 
shadows across the path which wound up and 
up the flower-starred hillside until it appeared 
to meet the sky, where the budding trees out- 
lined a delicate tracery of lace-work against 
the blue. Then in the meadows sprung the 
daffodils, and the hedges became laden with 
hawthorn bloom. 

May-day has still a few devotees among the 
tural folks ; children especially cling to its ob- 
servance. Early on May-morning a party of 
little ones came to the farm, decked out with 
garlands and pink-paper rosettes. They sang 
May-songs, turning and twisting the while to 
give their audiences a full view of their adorn- 
ments, and departed, the happy possessors of a 
dozen coppers. That is allof the good old May 
festival we ever saw. It would be difficult now 
to find a party of young people who would 
mise before dawn, as their grandparents did, 
to go a- Maying in the woods, and return “ with 
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much blowing of horns ere the rising of the 
sun,” with trophies of May boughs to deck 
every lattice and door. The harmless May- 
poles never recovered the death-blow given 
them by the Puritans’ act of Parliament more 
than two hundred years ago, and I suppose 
we shall not see anything of the sort again. 
The country-folk of our day do not seem able 
to enjoy the reckless jollity and merriment we 
imagine as characteristic of their forefathers. 
The men care for nothing more boisterous 
than pipe and pint-pot at the village inn, while 
the young folk saunter through the lanes at 
evening, demure enough generally, until an 
occasional nudging from the youthful swain, 
or a suppressed giggle from the buxom maid, 
betrays the fact that they are enjoying them- 
selves. One cannot wonder that some of the 
men find small inducement to hilarity, con- 
sidering the struggle it must be to feed and 
clothe the many open-mouthed little ones be- 
longing to them. 

The little Gothic church over the common 
possessed quite a charm of its own. At the en- 
trance was one of those characteristic lytch 
gates, with its tiled and weather-toned roof 
and rusty iron bars and hinges. There was a 
sense of calm and peace about theelm-guarded 
grave-yard, that was very restful without be- 
ing in the least melancholy. A great sun-dial 
silently measured out the hours on its stone 
face amid the moss-grown tombs of many gen- 
erations. One mellow afternoon late in August 
I found the old sexton trimming the vines on 
the quaint rustic porch outside the church, 
and asked him how long the dial had been 
there. “There, now, mum, I couldn’t at all 
say ; long afore my father’s time, I knows. I’m 
old-fashioned maybe, but me and mine allays 
clings ter the dials.” 

“You prefer them to clocks ?” I said. 

“ Ay, ay, Ido; but my darter’s children 
says I’m fur behind the times. When I’m 
round here, like to-day, offentimes I falls 
a-wonderin’ how many more shadars it'll 
please the Lord ter mark on that old dial, 
‘fore I’m called home up yonder. My good 
wife’s gone long ago, and though I’ve had a 
very good life, I aint never felt no dread ’bout 
being laid away. Then, yer see, this place is 
so natural-like to me.” And thus the old man 
rambled on, snipping away the dead leaves 
from the creepers as we talked. Presently he 
wandered farther down the slope, leaving me 
to enjoy the glimpse of valley beyond “ God’s 
acre,” where glistened a tiny lakelet with 
browsing cattle and sun-tipped beech-trees, 
the horizon bounded by the blue Sussex downs. 
Soon came the sound of the organ through 
the open door, and I sat for an hour listen- 
ing to the chants and hymns the rector’s 
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IN THE HAY-FIELD. 


daughter was practicing for the 
next Sunday. 

The interior of the church was 
very small, with vaulted roof and 
hammered stone walls. A fine time- 
worn oak screen divided the chan- 
cel from the nave. The school- 
children all sat grouped around 
the organ, that they might be 
under the eye of the rector’s wife, 
who led the singing in a pure 
soprano voice. The tower con- 
tained but one bell, which was 
rung by the sexton from the nave. 
The strain on its voice in rousing 
the distant farmers for so many 
years each Sunday appeared to 
have had a very deleterious effect, 
if that account for the unmusical 
sounds evoked in its old age. One 
of the churches in a neighboring 
parish had eight fine bells. They 
were rung in the same way, the 
ropes coming down into the body 
of the church, where eight sturdy, 
white-jacketed men made the hills 
reécho their powerful chimes. 

Decorating the church for the 
yearly festivals was very pleasant 
work. The crumbling walls and 
old carved screen seemed always 
in sympathy with us, and aided 
all our endeavors. At Christmas 
we wreathed long trailing sprays 
of ivy round the pillars and win- 
dows, and placed shining masses 
of holly and evergreens in chancel 

and pulpit. At Easter- 
tide banks of moss 
filled the sloping 
stone window- 

ledges, daffo- 
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dils, primroses, and violets nestled in the worm- 
eaten crevices of the woodwork and encircled 
the pulpit. At Harvest all the creepers and 
foliage were ruddy, sunflowers reared their 
heads royally from dim corners, a great stack 
of wheat rose above the altar, while rosy- 
cheeked apples and other bright fruits were 
distributed in every available nook. The 
church kept up its prestige in its wedding 
garment also. Graceful ferns and hot-house 
flowers, white lilies and wreaths of spotless 
blossoms, borrowed a roseate glow from the 
reflection of St. Peter’s red robe in the east 
window. 

The rectory was a roomy, homelike old 
house. Its large hall, lined with massive book- 
shelves, contained many valuable works and 
copious folios of theological lore. Leading 
from the drawing-room was a bright conserv- 
atory, well filled with a fine collection of or- 
chids and rare plants, with a background of 
passion-flower vine, which completely covered 
the wall. A great charm of the place was the 
garden, where every good old-fashioned flower 
had its place. We were not the only persons 
who appreciated the genial rector and his vel- 
vety lawns. Almost every fine afternoon some 
members of the county gentry drove over in 
time for that good English institution, five 
o’clock tea. Rattan chairs were placed under 
the huge elm-trees, and there the freshest of 
country waiting-maids handed round tea and 
cake in dainty china. The rector threw open 
his grounds to his little rustic parishioners at 
their annual school treat, which was looked up- 
on by the juvenilesasa greatholiday. Earlyin 
the afternoon the children collected in groups 
near one of the rector’s fields, all looking very 
much dressed up and terribly abashed at the 
phalanx of young ladies awaiting them. It 
was hard work at first to start the various 
games, but when the children became more 
used tous their spirits revived. They were soon 
laughing and screaming with perfect abandon. 
At half-past five they were placed in rank and 
marched through the tennis grounds to the 
lawn. Here they sang several songs and 
hymns. At a sign from the school-teacher all 
hats came off with a jerk, and heads were 
bowed while the rector said grace. The chil- 
dren responded with a loud Amen! and sat 
down in rows upon the grass. Then the feed- 
ing process began. The rector, assisted by 
several curates from neighboring parishes, dis- 
tributed the tea, while the ladies passed round 
bread and butter. How the children did en- 
joy their food! Their capacity was something 
marvelous. Bread with jam was devoured with 
even more relish than the first course; and 
still they were ravenous when great lumps of 
currant cake appeared. 

Vot. XXX.— 76, 


THE MAIL IN SUMMER. 
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At seven o’clock, after other games, the chil- 
dren were dismissed, and their day of pleasure 
was over. They wandered home in groups 
through the gathering twilight, all talking at 
once of the dissipation. 

At Lynchmere the only connection we held 
with the outside busy world came through 
the daily visit of the post-boy. The sturdy 
little fellow trudged up the garden path shortly 
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THE MAIL IN WINTER. 


after seven o’clock each morning. He had 
a round of some seventeen miles to make in 
order to reach the far outlying farmers, 
when they chanced to get a letter. The 
luxury of a second delivery would have been 
too startling for the little inland village, 
but of late years there was an afternoon post 
for those who cared to fetch it. Although 
only fifty odd miles from the metropolis, 
we felt that a hemisphere might lie between 
us and London. In our seclusion we never 
heard mentioned either wars or rumors of 
wars; the printed page of the press was the 
one and only source of knowledge. Sitting on 
a stile and reading of the latest play produced 
at the Lyceum made it seem as far off as the 
opera in New York. Walking to the post- 
office afforded a delightful stroll in summer, 
but a very unpleasant tramp in winter. If it 
rained the fields and road were muddy, and 
if it snowed the lane was full of drifts. In the 
warm weather we swung our Mexican ham- 
mocks beneath the oaks and fairly lived out- 
of-doors. Only two minutes’ walk from the 
house was a little conical-shaped hill capped 
with larches and pines. The ground was over- 
grown with a mat of bracken and springy 
huckleberry. What could be pleasanter than 
such a couch as this! What luxurious hours 
were spent in watching the gentle rocking 
of the pines, with their rich prickly spears tell- 
ing against the azure sky and feathery flying 
cloudlets! No sounds but those pertinent to 
the coppice were round us, the lulling mur- 
murs of the trees, the hum of insects, or the 
occasional note of a songster. The harmony 
of color was complete too, for the red-topped 


barns just beneath only added richness to 
the view between the pine-stems. Another 
favorite summer resort lay in the next valley. 
Four miniature lakes nestled side by side, with 
a stream running through them. The many 
gnarled and twisted trees growing at the wa- 
ter’s edge had become undermined, and their 
trunks were slowly sinking, as if drawn down 
by magic. Some were three or four inches in 
the lake and others nearly touching. Wood- 
land paths and little bosky clumps of foliage 
surrounded the lakes; 2 more perfect picnic- 
ing ground could not be imagined. Many of 
our party would creep out on the water-wooed 
trunks and start some well-known glee, which 
was caught up by each of these would-be 
birds, until the valley reéchoed with young 
voices. Coming home, instead of crossing the 
hill, we would skirt its base amid shadowed 
lanes, with here and there a glimpse of heathy 
down. Half-way to Lynchmere was a very 
quaint mill. Huge royal pines broke the rigid 
lines of its architecture, without obscuring a 
view of the powerful old wheel and the mel- 
low-toned pool beneath. The mill had a 
haunted look by moonlight, though I doubt 
if that idea struck the inhabitants of the 
neighboring village, as it was a favorite tryst- 
ing-place for rustic lovers. 

Farmer Stubble took care that we should 
be interested in his farm as well as in the land 
surrounding it. At haymaking time it was very 
pleasant to go through the fields and watch 
the tossing grasses. On the breezy downs 
the hay was crisp and light, and flying about 
under the manipulation of the harvesters as 
if it were full of life. While the hay was piled 
in heaps preparatory to carting, after the labor- 
ers had departed we could make couches of 
it. Being far up on the hillside, all the fragrance 
of the lower fields rose to us as we watched 
the last golden streak of the after-glow beyond 
the silhouetted horizon-line before us. As the 
long English twilight set in, slight wreaths of 
mist wound themselves around the cottages in 
the valley at our feet, veiling them in a sort of 
poetic mystery. The mist slowly crept up, 
and when it had nearly reached us on the 
hill we reluctantly strolled home again, to 
find the evening primroses blown to their 
fullest, the farm-yard settlement gone to 
rest, and a light shining from the window to 
summon us in. 

Adjoining the hay-fields were 


“red apples in a sleepy orchard, 
Whose trees have branches gnarled and tortured 
By slow west winds that never cease.” 


In contrast to the still calm life of our sum- 
mers in Sussex comes the memory of bluster- 
ing autumn days on the commons. I recollect 
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very vividly one walk in early November. 
There had been a heavy rain-storm, followed 
by strong wind, It was late in the afternoon, 
and the great rolling masses of gray cloud 
were still bordered with an angry-looking 
fringe of yellow as they were hurled along re- 
morselessly. With each gust of wind the glis- 
tening russet trees bent and rebounded. A 
few remaining leaves were torn from the 
branches, whirled round and round, then drop- 
ped. The low-growing rough furze, the golden 
bracken, and patches of faded heath were 
hardly moved by the great wind that set the 
tree-tops waving. The rugged road stretched 
on and on as far as eye could reach, bounded 
on either side by great masses of somber un- 
dergrowth. Not a dwelling nor a human being 
was in sight. Finally amid the fast-scudding 
clouds came a gleam of watery sunshine, 
which disclosed a vermilion speck in the far 
distance. That, I knew, must be the royal 
mail-cart, which was being lazily drawn home 
by the old white mare after its day’s journey 
across the hills. 

As winter approached, the huntsmen awak- 
ened into life and donned the “ pink.” Scarlet 
coats were seen on every hand, fox-hunting 
being one of the greatest amusements of life 
to the county gentry. A favorite place for 
the meet was a quaint open square of a neigh- 
boring village. Six roads met at this place, 
as if they all led to the Anchor, a flourishing 
old-fashioned coaching-house and inn. By 
the way, why should the emblem of Hope be 
such a favorite symbol of the wayside pub- 
licans? Another tavern of the village re- 
joiced in the name of “ The Green Man.” 
The Anchor, however, utterly ignored the 
existence of the Green’ Man. The former 
had several times entertained a full-fledged 
lord, whereas the latter was merely the rendez- 
vous of the rustic inhabitants. The Anchor was 
patronized by the best class of farmers on 
market days, and by weary pedestrians on 
fishing and shooting expeditions. Here the 
huntsmen met and took their “snack” in the 
long, lattice-windowed bar-room before the 
start. It was a very bright sight to see the 
sportsmen congregated beneath the huge oak 
porch of the inn, watching the arrival of the 
hounds, The pack rushed round the square at 
a wild rate, giving the whippers-in plenty 
of work to do to keep them together. There 
Was a great commotion in mounting of horses, 
but finally all was ready, the signal was given, 
and the sportsmen trotted off. 

_ About Christmas-time there were several 
light falls of snow, just enough to cover the 
brown earth and pile softly layer upon layer 
Over the great, bare oak-branches round our 
farmstead. The sturdy little spruce-trees 
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bordering the lawn caught every flake on 
the wing, and left bare patches of mold be- 
neath them. The saucy robin-redktreasts, who 
had earlier in the season refused our offers of 
friendship, now came in numbers and perched 
at the latticed casement for their breakfast. 
Later on we had an unusually heavy snow- 
storm, such a one as England seldom sees. 
It commenced slowly and quietly as usual, 
giving us no warning that we were to see a 
touch of our veritable American ‘yinter. Grad- 
ually it came thick and fast, creeping up under 
the doors and windows, and through the old 
tiles on the attic roof. By sunset the noise 
of the pines on the hill was borne to us, the 
wind rose and whirled the falling crystals in 
swift eddies. All night it stormed, and by 
morning we were shut in from the outside 
world by two feet of snow and a drift of ten 
feet in the lane. Neither butcher nor baker 
nor candle-stick maker could approach for 
two days. We were snow-bound. The third 
day a thaw came, and the villagers waded 
about to compare notes. They seemed to 
think they had been transported to the Arctic 
regions. 

The nearest village boasting of more than 
one shop was between two and three miles 
distant. All the life and business of the place 
were centered in High street, a name which 
designates the principal thoroughfare in half 
the towns of England. Dividing the com- 
mercial and exclusive ends of the street was 
the White Horse Inn, with the doctor’s house 
on one side and the grocer’s shop on the other. 
It was all trim and prim and English-looking, 
but not half so picturesque as a road on the 
outskirts of the village which ran down a steep 
hill, taking the quaint little red-tiled houses 
with it. The dwellings were of the humblest, 
butsweet and clean, with dimity curtains hung 
at every window. The small gardens in front 
were filled with sunflowers, marigolds, and 
sweet-william. I once took some shoes to be 
mended at one of the houses, and had a very 
amusing conversation with the old cobbler. 
Just before leaving I said: 

“This country is so hilly, every one ought 
to wear stout shoes for walking.” 

“« Yes, mum, to be sure, you be quite right. It 
be very hilly ; in fact, it’ud be all hills if it 
wer’n’t for the valleys.” 

All the tradespeople metaphorically pulled 
their forelock to the gentry, and patronized 
the peasantry by way of relief. We were 
treated with the degree of civility meted out 
to summer lodgers, until one little incident 
changed it to the servility shown to the aris- 
tocracy. I was seen driving down High 
street with one of the élite county families, 
and from that day the grocer, obsequious and 
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smiling, instead of his apron-smothered boy, 
came out to my wagonette for orders; the 
butcher touched his cap and carefully wiped 
his hands on his blue blouse, and the baker’s 
little girl dropped a curtsey. I really believe 


the next sirloin of beef was a choicer cut 
because the butcher’s cart intercepted a foot- 
man with a note issuing from our humble gate. 
Such is the power of caste! 

We found that the indefatigable curiosity- 
hunters had succeeded in carrying off most 
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of the old china, carved oak, and quaint 
objects of household furniture from the neigh- 
borhood. In some cases, however, the own 
ers remained obdurate, clinging with tenacity 
to their property, proof against the golden 
sovereigns exhibited by any siren who would 
charm away their heirlooms. It isnot so muc! 
that they appreciate the beauty of their pos- 
sessions, but in their conservatism they hate 
to part with anything used by their fathers 
before them. For instance, we noticed in the 
kitchen of a cottage an old carved linen-chest, 
used as a flour-bin. ‘The owner seemed quite 
surprised when we admired it, and remarked 
it was only an old scratched thing. When, 
however, we offered to purchase it, she was 
reduced to tears at the prospect ; so we departed, 
with expressions of sorrow for having mistaken 
her feeling on the subject. The following day 
a cart drew up at the farm containing the ven- 
table chest. The woman’s husband came to 
the door, saying his wife had changed her 
mind and would be glad to sell the 
box. Accordingly we took it, and sev- 
eral months after discovered that the 
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THE VILLAGE STREET. 


sensitive woman had been heard bemoaning 
her flour-bin. 

Hundreds of these country people only fifty 
miles from London had never been nearthe me- 
tropolis. They had lived on from year to year, 
with no variety except the different duties en- 
tailed by change of seasons. One of their few 
annual treats is the Horticultural Show, to 
which the richest farmers and the poorest cot- 
tagers alike contribute. Tents are erected in a 
large green or field, and a chosen committee of 
gentlemen superintend the arrangements. On 
the morning of the féte-day all the contribu- 
tions are displayed on long deal tables, and the 
prizes decided on by the committee. The 
county gentry all patronize the show, and 
every one turns out in holiday garb. This is 
the only chance the rustics have of mingling 
with the aristocracy, a fact which they fully 
comprehend and make the most of. The veg- 
etable tent is always filled with rough, sun- 
burnt men, who earnestly discuss the relative 


size and merits of rival groups of potatoes, 
beans, carrots, etc. One burly giant I noticed 
looking ruefully at a huge turnip cut in half. 
This Samson had been confident that his tur- 
nip would eclipse all the others in glory, but 
he forgot that quality as well as quantity 
was to be considered. When bisected, it was 
found to be hollow and pithy, while the small 
round solid one by its side had carried off the 
prize. Samson’s brother farmers were good- 
humoredly chaffing him on the subject. 

“Sam, my boy,” said a little man in dun- 
colored corduroy, “ you do things on too big 
a scale. Fact is, you’re too big you'self, old 
man. Mayhap you'd like ter make all them 
‘ere vegetables ter fit your size.” 

“Seems, maybe, y’ure thinkin’ I’m as holler 
as that ther turnip,” responded the giant, at 
which all the farmers grinned. 

“ Say, Sam,” broke in another, “ I guess you 
better go off ter Amerquey. Them Yankees 
is the fellers for big things.” 
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I did not stay to hear what followed, but the front.” 


passed on to the next tent, which was full of 


ON THE COMMON. 


butter-table was an art collection. In the cen- 
ter rested a large basket of flowers formed 
entirely of butter, molded by the hands of 
some deft farmer’s wife. The only modeling 
instrument used was a large steel pin, with 
which the sculptress incised the pattern of 
straw plait and the veining of the leaves. This 
work of art had carried off the first prize. 
The petals of every blossom were carefully 
modeled, though I must confess they had a 
slightly stiff, unnatural appearance. I also no- 
ticed a prettily made gypsy bonnet with wreath 
of daisies, and two racing skiffs with Oxford 
and Cambridge favors attached. As I stood 
looking at the models a lady and gentleman 
approached who attracted my attention. ‘The 
lady was young and dreamy-looking, and 
wore a clinging dress of sage-green embroid- 
ered with yellow flowers. He was a jolly-look- 
ing squire, and appeared slightly perplexed 
at what his companion was saying. 

“Tt is painful, in fact,” I heard her say, 
“this bringing the unbeauteous side of life to 


,’ replied the gentleman, 
fruit and dairy produce. In local opinion the “don’t you like to look at vegetables? One 


“ But, Miss B 








“WHOM HE LOVETH, HE CHASTENETH.” 


must eat to live, and the better our food the 
better our life, say I.” 

“We have no sympathy on this subject, I 
know,” sadly replied the lady. At this mo- 
ment Miss B—— caught sight of the butter 
display. ‘“ What a beautiful mission it would 
be,” she exclaimed, “to teach these women 
the true beauty of form.” 

“ Well,” responded her companion, “I think 
all this is very pretty. If that basket were a 
classic urn, it would be better, you think. Why, 
you have actually imbued me with a poetic 
idea! Does not this table look as if the power 
of Midas had been transmitted to these dairy- 
maids, that what they touch has turned to 
gold?” With a hearty laugh at his inspiration 
the burly squire and fair zsthete passed on. 
I wonder if she enjoyed his Philistinic mirth? 

The flower-tents were really charming, from 
the collection of orchids and palms of the 
manor conservatory to the nosegays of wild 
flowers gathered by the school-children. I was 
as much interested in watching the people as 
in looking at the show. Several times I pass- 
ed the squire and Miss B , and noted that 
theyseemed mutually bored. Quite late in the 
afternoon my attention was attracted by an 
antiquated-looking little gentleman and two 
equally aged little ladies. Each had an arm 
of the gentleman and were settling their old- 
fashioned little shiny silk dresses, which had 
been ruffled by the crowd. 

“Josiah,” remarked one diminutive lady, 
“what is the name of that rose ? ‘it is charm- 
ing, is it not, Dorothea ? ” 
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The trio paused in front of me, while obe- 
dient Josiah fumbled for his spectacles, and 
raised the card, on which was printed “ Reine 
d’Angleterre.” Josiah looked, then coughed, 
then looked again; then seeing me standing 
near, he turned, and with a courtly bow said : 
“ Excuse me, madam, might I trouble you to 
inform me what this word Reine signifies ? 
It is doubtless a French word, but I have long 
since forgotten the smattering of that tongue 
gleaned in my: boyhood.” 

I gave the requested information, and 
Josiah, bending to the lady, said: “ Queen! 
Queen! Why yes, of course. Queen d’An- 
gleterre. Did you ever hear of her, Doro- 
thea?” 

Both of the ladies replied in the negative. 
Josiah stood a moment in deep thought, half 
turned again toward me, then moved back 
again, and took a pinch of snuff. 

“Can’t say I ever heard of her,” he said. 
“ Don’t suppose there ever was a queen with 
such a name! Just a fancy idea of the flor- 
ist’s, depend upon it.” 

About six o’clock there came the distribu- 
tion of prizes by the ladies of the manor. 
Each successful competitor, answering to his 
or her name, came forward to receive an 
award, sometimes delivered in useful articles, 
but more generally in the solid coin of the 
realm. With speeches of commendation and 
encouragement from several of the leading 
gentlemen, the people dispersed, and the fes- 
tival closed at nightfall. 


Alice Maude Fenn. 


“WHOM HE LOVETH, HE CHASTENETH.” 


EvEN as the sculptor’s chisel, flake on flake, 
Scales off the marble till the beauty pent 
Sleeping within the block’s imprisonment 

Beneath the wounding strokes begins to wake — 
So love, which the high gods have chosen to make 
Their sharpest instrument, has shaped and bent 
The stubborn spirit, till it yields, content, 

Its few and slender graces for love’s sake. 

But the perfected statue proudly rears 

Its whiteness for the world to see and prize, 

The past hurt buried in forgetfulness ; 

While the imperfect nature, grown more wise, 
Turns with its new-born good, the streaming tears 
Of pain undried, the chastening hand to bless. 


Owen Innsly. 
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“you WILL PLEASE HAND MISS HUNTER IN TO SUPPER.” 





CROW’S 
PART I. 


A FAIR May day in the spring of 1860 
£1 found two young men riding along a wood 
road of the border-land in Virginia, destined 
before long to echo with the ring of troopers’ 
steel, with the tramp of hosts marching to war 
in mighty phalanx. 

As yet, there was of the strife to come only 
a distant thunder growl in warning, and the 
ears that heard it were those of the watch- 
dogs of the nation! Hoyt and Newbold, 
formerly chums at college, had drifted hither 
in the course of a Southern journey under- 
taken after Newbold’s serious illness at his 
home in New York. Hoyt, wide-awake, blue- 
eyed, alert, and unimaginative, the mercantile 
element in his blood kept in check by the 
veneer of gracious Fortune, wondered at New- 
bold’s vagrant fancy for by-ways and odd 
corners during their agreeably aimless jaunt. 
He would chaff his friend without ceasing 
over his fondness for lingering in church- 
yards, or losing his eye-glasses in dusty parish 
registers, to take hieroglyphic notes from some 
saffron page, while dislodging for the pur- 
pose the filmy skeletons of veritable book- 
worms, who had perished there, long since, 
of delightful satiety ! 

“ And what if I love the seed-capsule and 
you the flower, Hoyt ?” Newbold said, sum- 
ming it all up. “ You are a flower yourself, a 
splendid specimen, meant to bloom in the 
foremost parterre of our coming American 
Renaissance. Nature intended me for a nook 
or a niche somewhere, or else the bottom of 
a china jar set in a corner cupboard.” 

“I say!” Newbold continued, dreamily 
talking, “ somehow or other, I feel at home 
down here on the threshold of a world that 
is neither New England, with her high-press- 
ure life of invention, enterprise, smartness, 
and general good repair, nor yet old Eng- 
land, with her storied memories. I like to 
think I’m not likely to encounter a rising 
capitalist south of the Potomac. I’ve a pet 
vision of these old grandees, chipped out 
of colonial history, who will be found sit- 
ting beneath the umbrageous branches of 
their family trees, smoking good tobacco 
and sipping—what do they sip, Hoyt— 
Falernian ?” 

“For Falernian, read old rye,” Hoyt an- 
swered. “ Newbold, you are the most pre- 

_"The author desires to say that while the main in- 
cidents of this story are founded upon fact, the selec- 
VoL. XXX.—77. 
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posterous dreamer and dawdler. I don’t see 
what you make it out of. Look at these mud- 
holes, look at those crazy fences! Houses 
tumbling to pieces, old hats stuffed into the 
cabin windows, the negroes along the road 
like scarecrows, their children little nudities. 
Not a decent farm-house have we passed in 
three miles back ; nothing but woods, woods, 
woods, before and behind.” 

“One pardons any heresy in a hungry 
man,” Newbold answered. “ Cheer up, com- 
rade! Think of what that dear, delightful 
fellow Conway, who took us to his heart and 
club in Baltimore, promised us! A typical 
old border mansion (which should be here- 
abouts), and, for host, a relic of the pig- 
tailed gentry of a century ago. Conway, who 
is an eleventh cousin of these Hunters, felt 
himself quite free to bestow on us a letter of 
introduction to them. My knowledge of the 
topography of F County is limited, but, 
from the directions given by the hotel- 
keeper at Pohick, we must be somewhere 
near the Aspen River, which bounds the 
Hunter property on this side. What a bit 
of road for a canter, Hoyt, this alley just 
ahead!” 

They were off at a gallop through the long 
green tunnel, made by oak and maple, sassa- 
fras and hemlock, sweet-gum and tulip tree, 
bending their boughs in leafy communion. 
Vines of wild grape clambered everywhere 
upon their stout-shouldered neighbors, hang- 
ing out banners of close-woven greenery and 
tassels of luscious bloom. Here the light of 
the afternoon sun was filtered across the 
mossy ground, and from the hidden bowers 
of undergrowth came the song of many a 
sweet, unfrightened bird. 

Beyond this dense tract of woodland, the 
road came suddenly to a halt upon the steep 
bank of a rushing yellow stream, churned to 
mad activity by a recent freshet. In a thicket 
of pines, upon the opposite shore, stood a 
weather-beaten red cottage, apparently de- 
serted,— with doors and windows shut. A 
line stretched across the stream, and a rude 
attempt at ferry-tackle directed attention to 
the flat-boat secured at the farther landing. 

The two travelers sat their steeds, and ex- 
hausted every known species of war-cry, 
whoop, and jodel, but in vain. No answer, 
no sign of life from the ferry-house. Only the 
mocking note of a crow, as he rose from a 


tion of the names throughout has been entirely a 
matter of fancy. 
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tree-top and sailed in tantalizing fashion across in her power that she disliked boarding the 


to the haven of their hopes. 

“ Confound the free-and-easy Virginian who 
undertakes this business!” Hoyt exclaimed, 
furiously flecking the mud from his trousers 
with his riding-whip. “It is all of a piece 
with the shiftless style of the neighborhood. 
Just let me get out of this box, and I'll ex- 
pose him; I'll write to the papers about it ; 
it’s simply a disgrace to the State.” 

Newbold had been sitting with slackened 
rein and dreamy eye, taking ia all the candid 
beauty of an afternoon in spring in this re- 
mote and dewy spot. He started, looked at 
Hoyt, a quizzical gleam came into his eyes, 
and Hoyt laughed, albeit unwillingly. 

Just then Hoyt, the more far-sighted of the 
two men, saw a slight figure detached from 
the black shadow of a belt of pines behind 
the ferry-house, and, followed by another, 
come running to the bank. These were a boy 
and a girl, it soon appeared, and a shrill halloo 
across the swelling flood gave comforting as- 
surance of relief at hand. To the surprise of 
the spectators, the creaking hulk of the ferry- 
boat was at once boarded by the two chil- 
dren, and was swung out, not unskillfully, 
into the eddying stream. 

“ By Jove!” Hoyt commented, admiringly, 


“ the girl is doing the chief part of the work. 
There’s pluck for you, and muscle too, New- 
bold. Look at the heave of that current, will 
you! Three cheers for the ferryman’s daugh- 


ter!” 

Steadily the boat came on. Three cheers 
were given with a will, and, for answer, they 
could see the girl nod her head in quiet rec- 
ognition. 

“ This is no ferryman’s daughter,” Newbold 
whispered, as the boat touched shore. 

She was about sixteen, slender and shapely. 
Her hat, trimmed with an oak-leaf wreath, 
had fallen back from her flushed face, and 
now, her task done, she stood, her beautiful 
bare hands clasped lightly across her waist, 
her breath coming quickly with exertion. The 
boy, her comrade, was a handsome, spirited 
creature, a few years younger. Both young 
people were of that luxurious type of beauty 
one sees on the mellow canvases of Lely 
and his fellows, having the rich coloring, the 
short upper lip, that seems haughty when in 
repose, the cleft chin, the well-dilated nos- 
tril; and both were clad in clumsily made 
garments of striped blue-and-white domestic 
cotton. 

“ Now, mind, Pink, I’m to ride your Bon- 
nie Bess to-morrow, without the curb, for let- 
ting you have first turn,” the lad exclaimed ; 
and at once his fancy was taken by Hoyt’s 
mare, who had begun to give every evidence 


ferry-boat. 

“ Let me get on her, f/ease, while you lead 
her on, sir,” he pleaded. Hoyt laughed, and 
acquiesced. Quick as thought, the boy was 
in the saddle and had gathered up the reins. 
The mare entered a final protest by rearing 
violently, while her rider, deftly slipping from 
the saddle, stood, with one foot in the stirrup, 
neck to neck with the dancing beast. Before 
Fioyt could interpose, the mare had touched 
ground, and the boy was back again on his 
perch, a bright, wild gleam in his laughing 
eye. With some difficulty our travelers suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to share the 
labor of ferrying the boat back. 

“ Well, if you want to,” the girl said, with 
evident reluctance. “ But Dolph and I so 
seldom get a chance. Old Stubblefield’s afraid 
papa will hear of it, I suppose ; but we made 
him show us how. Stubblefield’s gone to 
mill, you know. Very few people come 
this way, and Dolph and I just happened to 
be in the woods over there when we heard 
you call. I suppose you came by way of 
Pohick ?” 

Here the boy broke in eagerly, with a 
certain pride: “My sister has been to 
Pohick once, when she went to the springs 
with Aunt Betty Alexander. I’m going some 
day.” 

Hoyt laughed his jolly laugh. Newbold 
smiled at the thought of the prim, sleepy little 
town upon the turnpike road, where the rail- 
way station and telegraph office seemed as 
much out of place as a staring new label ona 
worn leather trunk. “ Each mortal has his 
Carcassonne,” he murmured. And then came 
the bustle of getting ashore, of depositing the 
absent Stubblefield’s fee in a long-necked yel- 
low gourd, hung behind a broken pane in the 
window of the red cottage. 

“ Now, if, before we part, you will add 
to your acts of friendship,” Newbold said, 
“put us in the road leading to Colonel 
Hunter’s house—I believe they call it Crow's 
Nest.” 

Dolph’s laugh made the echoes ring. “Why, 
that’s our house. You just keep along this 
wood road to the right for about three miles, 
and we'll meet you at the red gate. Come 
along, Pink ; it’s only a mile across the fields, 
our way. Let’s see who'll be over that fence 
first.” 

They were off like a flash, and Newbold’s 
eyes met Hoyt’s. 

“ Original specimens of country gentry, 
aren’t they ?” Hoyt remarked. “I say, New- 
bold, it’s getting deucedly on into the after- 
noon for a man who’s had no lunch.” 

They plunged into the recesses of a cathe- 
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dral-vaulted pine forest, and Newbold fell to 
musing and murmuring aloud. 

“ What did you say ?” asked Hoyt. 

“IT was merely asking you a question.” 

“I didn’t catch it.” 

“ It is this,” answered his companion : 


“ Have you seen a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 
Or swansdown ever ? 
Or have smelt of the bud of the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O! so white, O! so soft, O! so sweet is she!” 


“T call that a great many questions,” Hoyt 
rejoined. 

At the red gate Dolph was in waiting. His 
sister had gone on, he said, to announce their 
coming to his father. Both men breathed 
freer on emerging from the endless reach of 
dusky pine woods. 

A low stone house, straggling along the 
summit of a bleak hill, was Crow’s Nest. A 
square porch in front, built of heavy timbers ; 
many small windows, set with greenish panes 
of glass; a stack of outside chimneys; and, 
on each side of the door, two grim cedars, 
whose long arms year by year grew more 
long and gaunt, until they tapped the garret 
window-panes. Such were the distinguishing 
features of this old Virginian house, around 
which hung an air of pensive melancholy, as 
if it had long since become resigned to settle 
down into the gray of declining years. The 
visitors looked in vain for signs of feminine 
occupancy, a muslin curtain, or a flower-pot. 
All was chill, silent, and unsympathizing, 
quite out of keeping with rosy Dolph, who 
was then engaged in consigning their horses 
to a ragged negro groom. 

“Pink scolded me,” he said, confidingly, 
as he ushered his guests within. “ She said I 
never warned you about Black Jack.” 

“Black Jack! Is he a desperado who 

haunts your woods?” Newbold naturally 
asked, 
_ “Its our mud-hole,” the boy answered, 
innocently, “ Just outside the red gate, don’t 
you remember ? You might have gone round, 
but it is right far to go round. I expect 
you'd rather have come nght on, hadn't you ? 
Black Jack’s mighty bad in the spring!” And 
he wistfully surveyed the nether garments of 
his guests. 

The inner hall of Crow’s Nest was long 
and narrow, the walls hung with fishing-rods, 
with guns, with foxes’ pads and brushes, with 
bows and arrows, rudely made. A few smoke- 
stained ancestors in red coats, and their ladies 
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in court-trains and toupets, hung near the ceil- 
ing. Along the skirting-board was ranged a 
row of men’s boots, and a pair of antlers held 
men’s hats, in every stage of disrepair. A half- 
dozen smiling negroes jostled each other in 
the background ; and, starting from the wain- 
scoting, it would seem, appeared an odd, old- 
time figure, in study-gown and cap, his hair 
worn in a queue, and his wrinkled face lit 
with cordial welcome. 

“Welcome to Crow’s Nest, gentlemen,” 
he said, heartily. “I am pleased to see that 
Black Jack has let you off, the worse only for 
a little mud. Black Jack is apt to be formi- 
dable at this season of the year. Come into the 
dining-room, pray, and take something after 
your ride. You, Trip, go tell your aunt Judy 
to hurry with her supper.” 

To present a letter of introduction seemed 
a mere matter of moonshine in the face of 
such a greeting. Our travelers were at once 
conducted to a chill dimity-draped chamber, 
with a bed of state in either end of it, where 
they found a small imp of darkness already 
blowing up a shovelful of embers beneath 
some light-wood knots upon the hearth. A 
couple of beaming black boys were on hand 
to brush and polish, and even Hoyt’s reluc- 
tant spirit began to own the magic of hearty 
welcome. 

In a scanty room below, paneled with dark 
wood, and dotted with profile likenesses cut 
from sticking-plaster and pasted on a ground 
of white, together with faded Poonah paint- 
ings, pendent ostrich eggs, and many a 
smiling miniature, they presently found the 
daughter of the house. Pink had put on a 
muslin gown, and tied her truant locks be- 
neath a scarlet bow. She received the two 
men without affectation, though a charming 
blush settled in each cheek. She did the 
honors by showing relics of the days of 
George and Anne that warmed the cockles 
of Newbold’s antiquarian heart. In came the 
Colonel, in a well-brushed suit of black small- 
clothes ; and a clanging bell announced the 
family meal. 

“You will please hand Miss Hunter in to 
supper, sir,” the old gentleman said, with a 
quaint wave of the hand. As Newbold obeyed, 
he fancied himself on tip-toe leading out a 
partner to the minuet ! 

As in most Virginian houses, the dining- 
room at Crow’s Nest was the most habitable 
spot about the house. The light came through 
a number of narrow windows draped in tur- 
key-red. Half a dozen doors opened and shut 
continually to admit processions of small 
darkies bearing offerings of smoking bread 
and cakes. Over a porch-shed thus disclosed 
grew a lilac-bush in full bloom. On the high 
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mantel-shelf stood home-made “ dips,” in mas- day by day until her maiden fragrance filled 
sive silver candlesticks, ready to be lighted the old gray house. 
when the late amber daylight should fade. Three years after Pink’s arrwal had ap- 
At one end of the long room stood a side- peared a seventh boy. Despite his fair love- 
board covered with fine old silver plate. Cut- liness, rivaling that of his sister, Mrs. Hunter 
glass decanters, containing certain mysterious seemed to take alarm at the renewal of a 
golden fluids, were open to every new-comer. male succession to her husband’s line. She 
Upon the wide table was seen the inevitable had made jam and bound up bruises and 
ham, bronzed with baking, fragrant with knit stockings for so many boys that the ve- 
cloves, drenched in a bath of old Madeira. hement protest might have been forgiven her. 
Grouped round it were broiled chickens, At any rate, she died at Dolph’s birth and 
corn-pone and Sally Lunn, jams and jellies, was laid to rest under a lean slab already 
and a host of like dainties. At the fourcorners gathering lichens in the family burial-plot 
stood silver jugs of cream; and a brave array upon a neighboring hillside. 
of blue Canton china adorned the bare ma- Dolph’s name was a parental tribute to 
hogany of the shining board. On guard be- that ancient fascinator, Mrs. Radcliffe—an 
hind his master’s chair was an old mulatto, abbreviation of Udolpho, of fame for mys- 
Jupiter, who, having grown gray and nearly teries. After bestowing upon his last-born 
blind in the service of Crow’s Nest dining- this mark of attention, the old gentleman went 
room, was still, after Aunt Judy, the house- back to his books, finding metal far more 
keeper, ruler of every festival, his children’s attractive in the rows of mildewed volumes 
children aiding him in attendance at the —yellow-skinned or black-jacketed duodeci- 
table. Behind the tea-board, where reigned mos, six-volumed editions of wearisome old 
supreme a large silver urn bedecked with the fiction, dusty piles of bygone magazines, 
drop-and-garland of Queen Anne’s time, the all heaped on the shelves of a so-called 
young hostess took her seat, having in wait- “office” in the yard,— a damp, low-studded, 
ing at her elbow an old colored woman with whitewashed room, with a mossy roof gar- 
a kindly wrinkled face and clad in spotless nished with stonecrop. 
homespun. A spectacle always amusing to In this asylum chiefly the remnant of old 
Northern eyes was the hero of the peacock’s- Octavius Hunter’s days were gliding by. He 
feather fly-brush, a small, serious darky, was content to look at the theater of life 
mounted on a three-legged stool, whose through the large end of his glass. In his 
plaited twigs of hair stood erect with awe eyes, the world, outside of his inheritance of 
at his own importance. five thousand acres surrounding Crow’s Nest, 
As the guests entered the room, a number had subsided into vulgar commonplace when 
of tall, swarthy, black-bearded loungers rose certain old-time luminaries in Virginian poli- 
up to give them greeting. tics, most of them his blood relations, had 
“ My sons, gentlemen,” said Colonel Hunter, become extinct. To prattle about the past 
with a wave of the hand, scattering the while glories of his family, who were tide-water 
a brace of fawning hounds from about his Virginians of the old, aristocratic, profuse 
knees. Six of these stalwart youths there class,—hand-in-glove with the noblemen sent 
were, ranging in age from eighteen to twenty- over to govern the colony, and themselves 
eight. Shy and slow of speech, awkward and descendants of a distinguished English line,— 
low-voiced, these props of a decaying house was the solace of his life. The grand old 
answered respectively to the names of Lud- river-places, furnished and equipped with 
well, Catlett, Peachy, Noblet, Bushrod, and English luxuries at a time when Crow’s Nest 
Horatio. Only. the family Bible knew how was part of a dense virgin forest, had passed 
many additional high-stepping titles were al- out of the extravagant hands of Colonel 
lotted to each. The same profuse chronicle Hunter’s predecessors, and there remained to 
bore witness to the fact that, at the outset of him only this remote lodge in the wilderness. 
her career, the sole daughter of Crow’s Nest Here he was content to dwell, reverting to 
had been made to stagger under the combi- the days of his gay bachelor life, when he was 
nation of Edmonia Septimia Demoretta Fan- an ornament of the State militia, as also an 
shawe Crump! This burden, thanks to her active member of the Fraternity of Free and 
negro mammy, had been speedily lightened Accepted Masons in the neighboring town 
to the infant sufferer. of Alexandria. Standing on the hearth-rug, 
“ Come to its own mammy, den, my lamb! his spindle legs in black tights a little sepa- 
De Lawd knows, she don’t favor old miss, nor rated, a silver snuff-box in his hand, his 
old marse nuther—bress His name! My parchment face glowing with animation, the 
baby’s dess as purty as a pink.” Colonel would discourse to you by the hour 
And the solitary Pink’s petals had opened about how his grandfather rode to hounds 
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with Washington, and how his aunt Betty 
had danced with the General at a birth-night 
ball. So in politics, the Colonel would have 
nothing modern. The consideration of party 
topics, just then agitating the broad extent 
of the United States, was of far less moment 
than the action taken by Washington about 
the free navigation of the Mississippi River, 
or Jefferson’s renunciation of his favorite 
Embargo Act. If, after repeated efforts, one 
succeeded in dislodging the Colonel from his 
archeological eminence and bringing him to 
the consideration of present events, “ Egad, 
sir,” he would say, “it’s arrant nonsense. 
Talk about breaking up the Union that was 
founded by the General! It can’t be done, 
sir! Of one thing you may be certain, Vir- 
ginia, Mother of Presidents, will stand firm, 
sir. Did I tell you of that little anecdote my 
father had from Light Horse Harry Lee, 
about the General?” The Washington in- 
timacy was a source of undying pride. The 
father of the present owner of Crow’s Nest 
had been a pall-bearer of the great republican, 
and a brass-bound clock upon the landing of 
the stairs still kept record of the hour of 
Washington’s death, the hands remaining as 
they had been set upon the occasion of that 
national calamity. 

The Colonel had married late in life, and 
the claims of a numerous family had not 
greatly incommoded the quiet current of his 
thought. In,those days children had a com- 
fortable fashion of growing up for themselves, 
untroubled by the endless aids to progress 
requisite now. The boys hunted, trapped, 
and fished, took what learning they chose to 
receive from a threadbare -tutor forming part 
of the establishment, declined the college 
course proffered them by their father, and de- 
veloped —as we have seen! Dolph took to 
his book eagerly, and he and Pink and the 
tutor had long, delightful seances in the 
school-room,— a round-tower dependence of 
the house, with stucco walls and a conical 
roof, dropped as if by accident in the yard, 
near the dining-room door. 

Pink's childhood was a happy one. She 
lived abroad outside her school-hours—the 
housekeeper’s scepter, dropped upon Mrs. 
Hunter’s demise, having been triumphantly 
snatched up by Aunt Judy, the household 
autocrat. Pink was put on a barebacked 
horse to ride to water when she could hardly 
walk, and soon after learned to climb trees 
like a squirrel. The six big brothers were 
kind to both motherless children, who formed 
the romance of their monotonous lives. They 
petted them, broke colts for them, brought 
home trophies of the hunt for them, from 
an owl’s nest to a fox’s brush, saved for 
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them the earliest nuts and persimmons, and, 
at Pink’s bidding, would smooth their ruffled 
manes and check the rioting of their speech 
at times of family reunion. 

Such was the circle at Crow’s Nest, now 
recruited by our two travelers. Whatever cu- 
riosity they might have experienced was soon 
merged into a solid enjoyment of Aunt Judy’s 
good things. A Virginian hot supper, or “high 
tea,” as it would now be called, was a thing 
to be remembered ! 

“We missed the canvasbacks in Balti- 
more,” Newbold said, with a sigh to their 
memory, even amid such profusion. 

“Very savory eating are canvasbacks,” 
said his host. “ But you must know the cook, 
sir. ‘Let them fly twice through the fire, 
and eat them when singed,’ was a saying of 
my maternal aunt, Mrs. Peggy Marshall, of 
Bush Hill. No currant jelly or wine sauce, 
either. Did you ever hear this little incident 
of General Washington's latter days, sir ? 
He went once with my grandfather into Gads- 
by’s tavern in Alexandna. Gadsby met them, 
rubbing his hands, with the announcement that 
he had just received a prime lot of fat canvas- 
backs. ‘ Very good, Mr. Gadsby,’ rejoined 
his Excellency. ‘Give us some canvas- 
backs, a chafing-dish, some hominy, and a 
bottle of your best Madeira, and I'll warrant 
you'll hear no grumbling from us!’ Ha, ha! 
Have a slice of this ham, Mr. Newbold. Ju- 
piter, hand Mr. Hoyt’s plate. Come, no re- 
fusal. Of course you must —a thin slice of 
Crow’s Nest ham never hurt anybody.” 

Jupiter handed the plate; and, in the act 
of carving, the Colonel held his knife in 
air, to explain how to make a really good 
ham. 

“ Mo’ waffles, sir,” said a piping voice at 
the guest’s elbow. Newbold wanted to groan. 
The time for preserves and cream had not 
yet come, and already his satiated spirit 
cried “ Enough.” 

One who has encountered the pressure of 
Virginian hospitality knows that there is noth- 
ing for it but to submit, body and baggage. 
Hoyt and Newbold made a feeble stand 
against extending their stay at Crow’s Nest ; 
but, betimes next morning, a cart drawn by a 
large cream-colored mule and driven by a 
negro lad (whose garments, made of guano- 
bags, commended Smith's fertilizer to the 
public gaze), set off in pursuit of their luggage 
at the tavern in Pohick. Thus beset, our 
travelers resigned themselves to a fortnight’s 
loitering. Hoyt, an enthusiastic sportsman, 
found his chief amusement in the saddle, 
under convoy of the stalwart six, or in roam- 
ing the woods and fields. Newbold derived 
endless entertainment from the life, the place, 
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the people. Dolph and Pink led him captive 
everywhere. Aunt Judy was proud to show 
her various departments of baking, brewing, 
poultry-raising, hog-fattening, spinning, and 
weaving. He had called upon the new calf 
of the red-and-white cow; he had seen Judy 
make her wonderful “‘ beat” biscuit; he had 
rifled her quince preserves in company with 
his allies. He liked best of all, perhaps, to 
pass hours in the old “ office.” In this re- 
treat, common to most Virginian houses, the 
uncertain light came through small panes of 
glass, shadowed without by a massive clump 
of box-bushes, affording sanctuary where Aunt 
Judy dared not pursue her fowls fleeing for 
their lives from block and hatchet, and caus- 
ing dusk to fall within at noonday. Above 
the door, where, entering, the visitor plunged 
headlong down an unsuspected step, grew 
syringas, gnarled and ancient, with hoary 
bark and sparse flowers. Sometimes a nest 
of young chimney-swallows, loosened by the 
rain, would fall upon the hearth, “ pieping” 
for human sympathy. Hounds wandered in 
and out the door; mice sported on the book- 
shelves ; not infrequently a young heifer saun- 
tered down the flagged walk to set her fore feet 
on the mossy step and fix her serious gaze 
upon the occupant. Here Newbold hiked 
to sit, opening moldy envelopes, exploring 
mouse-eaten documents, some bearing proud 
armorial seals, and taking notes from a fam- 
ily correspondence extending back to the 
time of England’s merry monarch. The spring 
days glided by, till, on the eve of their de- 
parture, Pink summoned both her guests to a 
final round of “the quarter.” Here, a num- 
ber of whitewashed cabins, each boasting its 
separate patch of garden, growing corn, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, and cabbage, were 
embowered in foliage and connected by a 
broad walk swept as clean as the deck of a 
man-of-war. A pleasant hum of business 
struck the ear. Through open doors were 
seen wheels, looms, hat-plaiting, basket-mak- 
ing. One or two negro patriarchs, with heads 
like ripe cotton-bolls, sat blinking in the sun 
before their doors, On the grass, on the 
walks, every where under foot, were jovial pick- 
aninnies, clad in a single garment. As the 
visitors passed down the line, smiles, bows, 
courtesies, and cordial good-byes were show- 
ered upon the young men, who had won a 
host of admirers in “ the quarter.” 

Newbold lingered behind the others, and 
looked back. It was a fine elastic day, full 
of sweet, homely smells from wood and 
meadow and fresh-turned furrows of the 
earth, a day when the air “nimbly and 
sweetly recommends itself unto the gentle 
senses.” From the farm-hands, at work on 


the slopes bordered by dark lines of pine 
forest, came cheerful sounds mellowed by dis- 
tance ; in “the quarter” chattering tongues 
were heard, with the crowing of cocks and 
the clamorous joy of hens who had just ac- 
quitted themselves of their diurnal duty to 
society. It was all peaceful and pleasant 
enough. While Newbold mused with regret 
over their approaching departure, he heard a 
cry as if of pain from Pink, who, with her two 
companions, Hoyt and Dolph, had disap- 
peared down a path leading to an isolated 
cottage. Newbold quickly followed, to be 
met by all three of the missing young people, 
Dolph having his arm around Pink, who 
looked pale and terrified. 

“It is nothing,” Hoyt explained. “We 
were idiotic enough to go into that old witch’s 
cabin yonder to have our fortunes told, and 
the woman was either drunk or crazy, I don’t 
know which, and frightened Miss Hunter 
with some of her nonsensical sayings— that’s 
all.” 

“Oh! no,” cried Pink. “Aunt Sabra never 
was like that before — never.” And she shud- 
dered involuntarily, clinging to her brother. 

They had passed into the glen, a broad 
grassy valley, strewn with bowlders of rock 
set in ferns, where dogwood trees in full 
blossom made a blaze of white radiance in 
the shadow. 

“ Sit down upon one of these royal rocks,” 
Newbold said to the young girl gently. “ Tell 
me all about your fortune-hunting, and we 
will laugh at it together.” 

But Pink could not laugh. She looked 
from Hoyt to her brother, but did not speak. 
Hoyt, strangely enough for him, seemed to 
labor under a rare spell of embarrassment. 
Only Dolph laughed, like the light-hearted lad 
he was. 

“All this because Aunt Sabra had what 
Mammy Psyche calls the highstrikes, Pink. 
It isn’t worth worrying about. After all, I am 
the fellow to be worried, am I not, Mr. Hoyt?” 
and the lad looked up into his friend’s face 
with a trustful smile. 

“ Oh! but she said — she said,” Pink found 
voice to whisper, “that Dolph was— walking 
— across — his grave!” 

“And that /, since Miss Hunter is too 
polite to continue the prophecy,” Hoyt added, 
“ that I am to be the grave-digger, or words to 
that effect. Pray, Miss Hunter, don’t let this 
stupid accident mar the pleasure of our last 
day at Crow’s Nest. Dolph here has shown 
that he believes in me. Won’t you, too, be 
my friend ?” 

To Newbold’s surprise, the color in Pink's 
face, as she placed her hand in Hoyt’s, deep- 
ened to burning crimson. 
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PART II. 


THREE years later, in February of 1863, 
an Officer of the Union army, representing a 
brigade recently stationed at Three Fork 
Mills, in the county of , Virginia, accom- 
panied by his orderly, rode into the half- 
deserted village of Pohick. 

Railway communication with that enlight- 
ened center had long since been cut off. The 
inhabitants nowadays would have been as 
much startled by the apparition of a loco- 
motive as were the red men who first beheld 
one on the far Western plains. Many of the 
Pohick people had packed a few belongings 
and hastily gone over the border to share the 
weal or woe of the Confederacy. Those who 
remained would cower behind the closed 
green shutters of their frame-houses and listen 
to the clang of sabers in their one straggling 
street, not knowing whether this meant the 
advent of friend or foe; for the little town 
occupied debatable ground. Some days the 
people would wake up to see a splendid body 
of Union cavalry, all a-glitter with brave uni- 
forms and polished steel, dash gallantly on 
and away into the dangerous region beyond ; 
and again, be roused from their beds at night 
to give food and warmth to a weather-beaten 
band of ragged troopers in gray, who ate and 
drank like famished folk, who for nights past 
had slept by snatches when and where they 
could, wrapped in a blanket on the snow, 
and for days had lived in the saddle, scouring 
their desolate outposts, with ears alert and 
hands on pistol-butt ! 

More than once had the main street of 
Pohick been startled by. the flash of a sud- 
den fusillade, prelude to a skirmish short 
and sharp. The good citizens watched with 
clasped hands and bated breath, and pres- 
ently, when the tide of battle flowed back 
from before their portals, leaving stranded 
there its flotsam and jetsam of dead and 
wounded men, the sealed doors flew open, 
and friend and foe were borne within to be 
tended till reclaimed. 

Newbold had been among the earliest vol- 
unteers for the Union, and his years of ex- 
perience in the invading army, although spent 
elsewhere than in these well-remembered 
haunts, had pretty well prepared him for the 
reception his blue uniform might expect to 
encounter here. He had anxiously awaited an 
opportunity to ride over to Pohick and make 
inquiry concerning certain old friends; but 
the opportunity had been slow in coming. A 
lull in border hostilities enabled him to pur- 
sue his investigations with tolerable security, 
apart from the general possibility of a stray 
Black Horseman's bullet. He had set out with 
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a strange excitement of spirit, amounting al- 
most to exhilaration ; but the aspect of affairs 
throughout the country where he passed sad- 
dened, then thoroughly depressed him. There 
was hardly anything to recall the ride of three 
years before. Nothing can so transform a 
landscape as the fall of timber; and here acres 
upon acres of forest giants had been laid low 
under the decree of war's necessity. For the 
most part the ground was bare and desolate, 
but here and there were. thickets of noble 
trees degraded from their high estate. Upon 
hillsides once crowned with handsome home- 
steads or generous farm-houses, were now 
mere skeletons of framework, glaring with 
hollow eye-sockets, and showing ghastly 
blackened fronts, round which the bleak 
March wind swept drearily. Everywhere 
fences were gone, out-buildings had van- 
ished, fields and orchards were laid waste. 
The roads were vast mud-holes, glazed with 
a thin crust of ice. Passing a forsaken camp- 
ground, he saw the earth incrusted with a 
curious mosaic, proving to be the spot where 
a newly shod regiment had cast away their 
ancient shoes on breaking camp. For com- 
panions, during miles of this melancholy ex- 
pedition, besides his orderly, he had only 
troops of crows, whose ominous note seemed 
a warning of evil to come. Last of all in the 
list of dispiriting influences were the un- 
marked graves, seaming the hillsides, scat- 
tered in the valleys,— mute records they, but 
oh! how eloquent of recent battle-fields,— 
though, alas ! only a handful beside the count- 
less number of those that, from Shenandoah 
to the sea, scar the green bosom of beautiful 
Virginia ! 

Newbold was not surprised at the scanty 
welcome he received on drawing rein before 
the long piazza of the tavern at Pohick. The 
hostler who appeared had a gray look of 
chronic apprehension invading the ebony of 
his once jolly countenance; and mine host, 
who of old had swaggered out to meet and 
pledge each new-comer, kept to himself behind 
the ill-supplied bar counter, the tide of his 
courteous verbosity curbed, and leaking out 
only in necessary monosyllables. The tavern 
folk, and those few who appeared upon the 
thoroughfare, were all guarded, suspicious, 
anxious, furtive. Newbold’s hardly veiled 
eagerness of inquiry for news of the family at 
Crow’s Nest met with evasive answers. They 
gave him such plain food and drink as they 
could furnish, and left him to himself in the 
long, chill dining-room, with its last summer's 
decoration of fly-specked paper-garlands still 
pendent from the ceiling. Newbold’s appetite 
was not unduly tempted by the cold ham and 
scrambled eggs, the adulterated coffee and 
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sharp green pickles set before him. He rose 
up in a moment or two and strolled out into 
the stable-yard, to give an order concerning 
his horse. 

Here he was confronted by an odd object 
he vaguely remembered to have seen before. 
It was a crippled negro, old and bent, who, 
broom in hand, was sweeping out the stalls. 
At Newbold’s greeting, the old fellow looked 
at him, first curiously, then with sudden in- 
telligence in his eyes. 

“1 knows you, marse, shua nuff; but you’re 
fleshier and more conformabler den you was. 
*Spect you disremembers Sam! You hain’t 
forgot Crow’s Nes’, has ye? I’se Unk’ Pilate’s 
brer, wha’ ye gin a quarter to, de day ye 
sont me cross Black Jack to open de red 
gate.” 

Like a flash the time alluded to came back. 
Newbold recalled the race on horseback to 
which Pink had challenged him—the quaint 
old fellow gathering underbrush along the 
roadside. The warm balsamic air of the pine 
woods seemed to blow upon him. He saw 
again the perfect poise of her light figure in 
the saddle. Her ringing laugh echoed in his 
ear. 

“Sam, you’rea trump,” he said, with return- 
ing spirits. “ Here’sadollartokeep the quarter 
company. Now tell me all you know about 
the Crow’s Nest family, and how you came 
to be wandering off here to foreign parts.” 

The old negro looked around him appre- 
hensively, as his long claws closed upon the 
greenback, and, shuffling, he led the way into 
a disused stall. 

“ Mighty curus times dese, marse. Can’t 
tell yer right hand w’at yer lef’ han’s scrabblin’ 
arter, ‘pears to me.” 

Here he paused, coughed, looked wistfully 
into Newbold’s face, and, extending his lean 
forefinger, touched the young man’s shoulder- 
strap. 

“Ye would’n’ do no hurt, sir, to my ole 
marse, if ye does wear dis?” 

“ [| wouldn’t be fit to wear it if I did, Sam. 
I was a stranger and he took me in, remem- 
ber,” Newbold answered heartily. “ Come, 
old man, out with your story. They are well, 
I hope. She— they have not been troubled 
in their home ?” 

“ Dey’s only tol’able, Marse Newbole,” Sam 
said, scratching his head dejectedly. “ When 
de wah fus’ bruk out, ’pears like ole marse 
kinder disbelieved de news. He’d set- dere 
in de office day in and day out, and w’en de 
papers cum twicet a week, he’d git kinder riled, 
and den ’pear like he forgit all "bout it. De 
young marsters dey kep’ gittin’ mo’ an’ mo’ 
oneasy. Dey confabulated ’mongst deyselves 
—ole marse he kep’ on disbelievin’ — twel 


one mornin’ de boys dess tuk an’ lipt ober de 
fence, so to speak, an’ jined de army ober 
yonderat Manassy Junction. Ole marsefelt bad 
den, I reckon, w’en he found der worn’t nobody 
to fill de ole house ’cep’ little mistis and Marse 
Dolph. He tuk to walkin’ up an’ down de 
flo’, and dar’s whar he is now, I specs. Little 
mistis, her eyes tuk to shinin’ brighter’n light- 
nin’-bugs, en she and Marse Dolph never 
rested widout dey knowed wot was goin’ on 
in de camp. Dem two chillun ’ud ride down 
to de Junction ebery chance dey got. Little 
mistis ‘ud keep all hands at wuk, sewin’, 
knittin’, en cookin’ for de sojers. Dey warn’t 
nuthin’ talked "bout but marchin’ and dril- 
lin’ and paradin’, en how Gineral Beaure- 
gard was a-gwine to save de Souf. Bymeby 
cum a day wha nobody down our way ain’t 
a-gwine ter forgit dis side de Judgmen’. 
"Twas hot summer wedder—de groun’ a 
bakin’ wid de sun—and w’en we fust heerd 
dat rumblin’ long de groun’, bress yer soul, 
sir, we tuk it fur de las’ trump. Ef de fus’ 
clap did’en bounce dat ole headen Si outen 
his cheer, en turn loose de wust skeertes’ nig- 
ger on our plantashun ! 

“ Den dey wuz mo’ rumblin’, en a lot of 
sharp cracklin’ sounds way off to de norf of 
us. De fus we know, dar was little mistis 
runnin’ out in de sun widout no hat, en her 
cheeks as red as peonies. Marse Dolph fol- 
lowed arter her, and tuk her hand. Ole marse 
kem out en stood on de poach, lookin’ like he 
walkin’ in he sleep. De cracklin’ set in louder 
den befo’, en little mistis she screech right out 
to her par dat de battle was begun. She 
looked peart enough to ’a’ fit herself, bress 
yer soul, and de boy he stand dere wid his 
head up, en his ears cocked like a blood hoss 
w’en he hear a cone drop off de pine-trees. 
’Twas a monsus long day, Marse Newbole; 
en w’en night kem nobody on dat plantation 
darsn’t go to bed a-waitin’ for de news. 
Bymeby a sojer rode up de wood road. He 
sot his hoss sorter droopy, en w’en one o’ de 
boys run down to de hoss-block, dar it wuz 
Marse Noblet’s own sorrel, and dat wuz 
Marse Noblet ridin’ him. He med out so ez 
to walk to de poach, wha old marse kem out to 
meet him. Den Marse Noblet bruk down like 
a baby, en if Unk’ Jupe hadn’ bin dar to ketch 
him, he’d a-tumbled flat. ‘ De res’ ob ’em is 
safe, father,’ wuz what he med out fur to say, 
sir, ‘ but I’se hit in de side,’ en den he fainted, 
en we kerried him into de charmber wha ole 
miss useter sléep, en dere he died fo’ morn- 
in’. "Twas de blood-flow det finished him, de 
doctah ‘lowed. Dat wuz only de beginnin’, 
sir. Marse Noblet died o’ Saturday, en 0’ 
Sunday de noise o’ de guns begun ag’in bright 
en arly; en all day it kept rippin’ en tearin 
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like mad. Ole marse set wid his head on his 
bres by Marse Noblet’s body, en dem chilluns 
did all de orderin’ dey wuz to be did. Sun 
up, nex’ mornin’, shua ez you baun, sir, ef 
dar worn’t one o’ dem sort o’ sick hearses 
a-turnin’ in de red gate, en w’at you spose 
in it? Marse Bushrod en Marse Catlett dof, 
sir. Dey wuz shot dead a-fightin’ side by 
side.” 

Sam paused, gave a gulp, of which he 
tried to seem ashamed, while in spite of 
him two large tears ran down his cheeks. 
These he quickly brushed away, using a 
wisp of hay for the purpose, and resumed his 
story. 

“ Well, sir, Mammy Lucy she laid ’em out, 
en we buried dem free alongside dere ma in 
de cedar patch ; en little mistis she sont into 
Pohick en bought some black stuff en had 
Mammy Psyche make a frock for her. Ole 
marse quit readin’ den, en tuk to walkin’ up 
en down de flo’. Marse Dolph he seemed fit 
to bust, kase ther worn’t no chance fer him to 
git inter de scrimmage on his own account. 
He en little miss couldn’ ride about like dey 
useter, w’en de Yankees begun to scout 
aroun’ permiscus; en dey was fearful rest- 
less en oneasy. Dar ent no use in me tekkin’ 
up your time, Marse Newbole, wid tellin’ you 
all "bout de way things got a-runnin’ down 
on de ole plantashun de secun year o’ de 
wah. Arter de young marsters quit, dere 
worn’t nobody to run de machine. Ole 
marse got one oberseer, po’ white from de 
Coat-House, en he stole en cheated; den 
anudder feller, he cheated en stole. Byme- 
by, hog-meat gittin’ skerser, craps failin’, ole 
marse sent fur all han’s to ’semble in de 
yard. Dar wuz we, in our Sunday bes’; dar 
wuz he in dat ole study-gound en his little 
cap; little mistis behine him, all pale en 
showed she’d bin a-cryin’; Marse Dolph 
holdin’ on to her, en whisperin’ now en then. 
‘ Boys,’ ole marse sez, speakin’ perticular to 
Pilate, Jupe, en me, cos we wuz de oldest, 
‘you all see how ’tis wid me. Ye’s sarved 
me true en faithful, en it’s powerful hard to 
say it, but I hain’t no call fer to starve my 
father’s people, en so I'll give ye leave to 
go. We’er that near to Wash’n’t’n it'll be 
easy fer them as wants ter to git through 
de lines. Them as has families to take wid 
‘em I'll give a little money to start ’em 
on de way, and what I can I'll do fur all 
on ye.’ 

“ Dem niggers acted mighty queer, Marse 
Newbole. It cum as nateral as breathin’ to 
want to holler out at dat. Dat wuz /reedom, 
sir, dat wuz! But de sight o’ our ole marse 
standin’ up in de ole poach so feeble like, 
en dem po’ young things behine him, wuz 
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mo’ stronger ; en we jist kep’ still as if it wuz 
in preachin’! Den Mammy Psyche gin de 
fust wud by squealin’ out en throwin’ her 
arms aroun’ dem two, Miss Pink en Marse 
Dolph, en prayin’ ole marse, for God’s sake, 
not to send her off from her lambs, her 
precious babies. Ole Unk Jupe put his hand 
on one o’ de do’ poses, en he sez: ‘ Tek dis 
here away, marse, but leave ole Jupiter.’ En 
dat sorter bruk down de ceremony ob de 
‘cashun. De wimmen folks en de chillun 
cried en hollered, en de men stood on de 
groun’ ez if dey wuz bin havin’ der dogger- 
types tuk.” 

Again Sam had recourse to the wisp of 
straw. Newbold stood in silence beside him, 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“I'd like to tell you "bout little mistis, sir,” 
the old negro said, confidingly, after a time. 
“She waited a minnit to see ef her pa wuz 
gwine to say enny mo’, en seein’ him settle 
down like he wuz dreamin’, she dess run out 
on de grass amongs’ us, sir, wid dat same 
face she had w’en she wuz a-listenin’ to de 
guns at Manassy ; it wuz proud, an den agin 
it wuzn’t. 

“«*T wornts you all to know dat my father 
en my brother en I loves you jes’ ez well 
en trusses you jes’ de same ez ever,’ war 
what she say; ‘en ef any one 'mongs’ ye 
wornts to stay en share our poverty, he’s 
welcome; en ef any one of ye wornts to 
come back to Crow’s Nes’, he’s welcome. 
I’ve growed up here amongs’ ye, en I knows 
ye, big en little, ole en young. It’s like 
pullin’ my heart-strings out to see ye go 
away, en de ole place go to ruin. But ef it’s 
got to be, my dear, dear frien’s, I know 
you'll help fa 

At this point of his narrative, Sam made 
no further attempt to stem the current of 
fast-welling tears that streamed down the 
channels of his withered face. Presently he 
abandoned the wisp of hay as inadequate to 
the occasion, and took from his pocket a 
handkerchief emblazoned with the United 
States flag in all its bravery of colors. 

“ Dat was de beginnin’ of de eend, Marse 
Newbole,” he said. “ De Crow’s Nes’ nig- 
gers cl’ared out arter dat, do de mos’ ob 'em 
was mighty hard tostir. Unk Jupe en Mammy 
Psyche dey staid, 0’ co’rse, en dey kep’ a 
couple 0’ boys to hope in de gyarden. Aunt 
Lucy she went off to nuss in de hosspittle at 
Culpeper. Aunt Judy,—she dat wuz house- 
keeper, sir,— why, she’s cook at Marse Secre- 
tary ’s, dis minnit, in Wash’n’t’n, en Unk 
Pilate, her husban’, he drives de kerridge. 
Ole Unk Si he tuk his savin’s en made tracks, 
fust off. Hain’t nebber heerd o’ enny cullud 
gentleman wha’s runnin’ fo’ Presiden’, down 
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dar, has ye, sir? De way dat nigger baambi- 
lated off, ye’d a-thought he warn’ gwine ter 
"low Marse Linkum no chance, no how. Sum’ 
on ’em has writ letters beggin’ marse to take 
‘em home ag’in; some on ’em we ain’t never 
heerd on. I’m a kyinder old tarrypin myself; 
en w’en little mistis ’vised me to be a-movin’, 
I dess crawled dis fur, en ’ere I stopped. I 
gets my cawn-bread en my bacon en a bed to 
sleep on by de wuk I does fur Marse Jim 
Peters, wha’ keeps dis here hotel ; but dey’s a 
mons’us difference. ’Pears like I ent got no 
self-respec’, to be waitin’ on po’ whites, no- 
how; en de longes’ I live, sir, I ent seen 
money tuk befo’ fur a stranger’s bode en 
lodgin’.” 

Thus far Newbold had heard without wish- 
ing to interrupt the simple old narrator, but 
a great longing to know more of her, toward 
whom his heart had been drawn during years 
of separation, overmastered him. He wrung 
Sam’s hand, greatly to that worthy’s astonish- 
ment, leaving in the horny palm another 
greenback — an act of beneficence that almost 
defeated his object by depriving the now 
smiling negro of his powers of speech. 

“ Your young mistress, Sam, how does she 
look ? how does she bear her changed for- 
tunes ?” 

“She’s grow’d like a hickory saplin’, Marse 
Newbole, en it’s dess a wonder her sperret ent 
bruk, wid de pore eatin,’ en de worriment, en 
de hard work. I ent tole you, sir, dat Marse 
Peachey got killed at Malvern Hill, en Mas’r 
Ludwell lay down dere in the hosspittle at 
Richmond all las’ summer, ’fo’ he died o’ de 
wounds he got at Seven Pines. W’en Marse 
Raish kem a-limpin’ home on crutches wid 
one laig gone, en took to settin’ on de back 
poach all de day (underneath de water-bucket 
wha de gourd hangs, sir, you ’members it ?), 
en gev hisself up to bein’ drefful onsperreted, 
seems like dat wuz de las’ straw! Ole marse 
looked at him kinder far off, en he sez, sez he, 
‘I’m an old tree, en dey’ve lopt off all my 
branches; pretty soon de trunk’ll fall, please 
God.’ Den Marse Dolph en Miss Pink dey 
tuk de whole fambly in charge. Marse Raish 
allus was de perjinketest ob all de boys, en 
he’s give ’em lots o’ trouble sence, en ole 
marse pears to get childish like. Dat boy Dolph 
ez only fifteen, sir; but ef you'll b’leeve me, 
he’s breakin’ his heart to go enter de wah; 
en Miss Pink she wants de wust way ter 
please him, en but fer his pa I b’leeve he’d 
be off like a shot. . . . Dey’s powerful po’, 
sir,” he added, with reluctant admission. “ All 
dat lan’’s no good to marse, en de Yankees 
hez cut down acres o’ his timber. But dey’s 
great folks still, sir. Dey’s Hunters, ebbery 
inch, en dey don’t gib up.” 


CROW’S NEST. 


NEWBOLD rode back to headquarters, turn- 
ing over in his mind a variety of projects b 
which he could bring himself into communi- 
cation with, and if possible aid, the family at 
Crow’s Nest. A day or two afterward, he 
met his old friend Hoyt, now captain of 
New York volunteers, and, like himself, re- 
cently stationed in the Three Forks neigh- 
borhood. They dined together at Newbold’s 
mess, and after dinner Newbold resolved to 
make an effort to break an awkward kind 
of reserve that his own feeling had estab- 
lished between them in regard to the visit 
at Crow’s Nest. He gave Hoyt an outline 
of Sam’s story. 

“ By Jove, it’s too bad,” Hoyt responded, 
heartily. “ Of course we should do some- 
thing; but what? Our hands are tied. Very 
likely they’d bar the door against us, and the 
girl would hurl secession eloquence at our 
heads from the upper windows. What a pretty 
creature she was, Newbold! Do you know, 
I believe my wife is to this day a trifle jealous 
of the spooney way I used to go on about 
old Virginia after our visit there. I sent 
Miss Hunter a lot of books and engravings, 
and wrote her a half-dozen rather sentimen- 
tal letters from Europe that summer— and 
there the thing cooled off. You remember, 
it was just before I became engaged to 
Lilian 5 

“T haven’t forgotten anything about that 
time,” Newbold said, with a sort of effort. 
“ Perhaps I never told you, Hoyt, that I my- 
self fell as irretrievably in love with Miss 
Hunter as an idiot could. I wrote and told 
her so, and asked her leave to revisit Crow's 
Nest in a different capacity. But 

“ She didn’t agree with you, old fellow ?” 
Hoyt said serenely. “ Well, that’s a chapter 
that comes in most of our lives, isn’t it? | 
am so well set up in that matter that I can 
afford to sympathize with you old bachelors.” 

“ Unfortunately, as you will agree,” New- 
bold added, after a moment’s deliberation, “ | 
have a provoking way of not changing when 
I once make up my mind, I find myself to- 
day more than ever fixed in my regard for 
her. The story that old darky tells of her 
pluck and her endurance has filled me with a 
rash and unmanageable desire to go to her 
rescue.” 

Hoyt whistled. 

“ Excuse me, old fellow, but really —1I— 
It’s such an immense joke, don’t you see? 
Why can’t you have the common sense to 
know that now she would never look at you? 
These Southern girls are the very devil! Per- 
haps you’d better try it, though, if you are 
going in for a cure; or else wait awhile till we 
have settled this rebellion business, and afiairs 
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assume a different complexion. For my 
part, I stand ready to do the Hunters any 
kindness or any courtesy that may be possi- 
ble, if a chance presents. How Lilian will 
laugh when she hears I’ve run upon the Vir- 


ginia flame again ! 


ONCE again upon the banks of the Aspen 
River our two friends came to a halt. This 
time it was no May-day pleasuring beneath 
the flowery arches of the wood. Hoyt was 
in command of a scouting expedition, which 
Newbold, out of the very restlessness of his 
spirit, had volunteered to accompany. The 
long winter of inactivity made an opportunity 
like this a godsend to both men and officers. 
It was now toward the end of March, and, 
by one of the coquetries of Virginia climate 
at that season, a brisk snow-storm had set in, 
driving Hoyt’s party into the shelter of a close 
growth of pine-trees for their noonday bivouac. 
Gathered round a tiny fire, whose thin blue 
curl of smoke they would have hidden from 
outside observation, they sat eating and chat- 
ting merrily — their horses tethered close at 
hand, comfortably munching provender be- 
neath a thatch of snow. 

Suddenly the soldier on guard without gave 
a note of warning to his comrades. In an in- 
stant every man’s hand was on his rifle. In 
the dead silence that ensued, they could hear 
the long, even stride of horses galloping 
on the far side of the river-bank. From 
their ambush they saw a party of Confed- 
erates emergé from the undergrowth oppo- 
site and sweep down the steep descent to 
the ford. Their steeds plunged into the 
stream and rioted with the swift yellow cur- 
rent, wading breast-high, now swimming, 
again striking bottom, and so until the hoofs 
of their leader struck the shore immediately 
beneath the wooded height where lurked 
their foe. 

What followed was the work of a moment. 
Newbold, looking out with a thrill of eager 
anticipation, saw the gray coats fare gayly 
forward to their certain doom —saw in the 
midst of* them, first to breast the current, 
waving his arm aloft in boyish pride —joy- 
ous, gallant, and alert— good God! could 
this be little Dolph ? 

“Fire!” came the ring of Hoyt’s clear 
voice, 

Newbold was conscious of a mad move- 
ment of protest. Before the smoke attending 
the deadly volley had scattered, the ranks of 
the rebel cavalry were seen to split asunder. 
Two or three bodies plunged heavily from 
their saddles to the ground. In the skirmish 
that ensued the rest of them, surprised and 
outnumbered, made desperate fight in vain. 
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Those not slain or captured on the spot 
turned back to cross the ford, a rain of bul- 
lets following. More than one succeeded in 
crossing unhurt ; some sank wounded on the 
far bank ; and one poor fellow, struck in mid- 
stream, sat his horse gallantly until he had 
well-nigh mastered the buffeting of the flood, 
then, falling like a column, was lost to sight 
beneath the angry tide. 

It was short work to look for Dolph. 
The boy lay by the roadside, his fair face 
looking heavenward, a bullet through his 
heart. 

Hoyt, having a severe thigh-wound for his 
own share of the encounter, was carried by 
his men into the shelter they had recently 
quitted and laid on a bed made of leaves and 
blankets, while a messenger, accompanying 
the prisoners sent back under guard, was dis- 
patched to headquarters in search of a surgeon. 
Into this retreat, where the wounded of both 
sides were lying, Newbold had caused Dolph’s 
body to be borne. A faint hope, too soon ex- 
tinguished, nerved him to continued efforts 
at resuscitation. Hoyt, on discovering the 
object of his friend’s solicitude, was beyond 
measure shocked and grieved. In the inter- 
vals of his acute attacks of suffering, he would 
ask impatiently if nothing could be done to 
save the boy. From one of the wounded 
Confederates Newbold ascertained that this 
was young Hunter’s first military service since 
his recent enlistment; and that the party, at his 
request, had stopped overnight at Colonel 
Hunter’s house, where it was more than prob- 
able some one of the retreating men had even 
now borne the news of the lad’s fate. 

“ But I reckon I’d rather be here as I am, 
than in his boots that tells the news,” the sol- 
dier added, between gasps of pain. 

Newbold, having done what he could for 
the sufferers, paced up and down the road in 
front of his improvised hospital, a prey, for 
once in his life, to blank uncertainty. While 
he strode back and forth, a soldier on the out- 
post signaled him, pointing in the direction 
of the far bank of the river. Going down the 
steep path, Newbold saw through the mist of 
swiftly falling snow the black hulk of the old 
ferry-boat push out from the opposite shore. 

“There are only two people aboard, sir,” 
the sentry said. “They’ve a white flag up. 
It’s a woman and a nigger man, I guess.” 

Newbold’s heart was filled with foreboding. 
He could make no answer; he could only 
watch and wait. The boat drew nearer. 
What he feared was realized. A gaunt old 
negro handled the ropes of the ferry-boat, 
and at his side a young girl stood directing 
him. A moment more, and Pink, her large 
eyes fixed and staring, no tear upon the white- 
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ness of her cheek, sprang to the shore and 
came swiftly up the bank. 

“T have come to claim my dead,” she said, 
in tones so strange and sad that, instinctively, 
every man who heard her doffed his cap and 
stood bareheaded in the snow-flakes. New- 
bold dared not answer; he could not tell 
whether she recognized him or not. In silence 
he led her, followed by old Jupiter, whose 
shambling steps found it difficult to make a 
footing, along the slippery path. Dolph’s body 
had been removed a little apart from the 
others and laid on the moss at the foot of 
a tree. Newbold hesitated for a moment ; 
then, drawing aside the sweeping bough 
that veiled it from their sight, he motioned 
the young girl to pass before him. He saw 
her swoop downward, like a mother-bird to its 
young, and then could look no more. She 
came out presently, the same marble creature 
who had entered there. Hoyt had aroused 
from his benumbed condition, and, dimly com- 
prehending what had come to pass, begged 
Newbold to call her to his side. 

“TI must say—a word—you know. She 
may feel more kindly to see me— in this 
state.” 

He had raised himself upon his elbow and 
looked appealingly toward her. Pink’s eyes 
met his. To Newbold’s utter surprise, the 
young girl’s face kindled with a momentary 
glow that was astonishment and joy and ten- 
derness combined. She made a quick motion 
in Hoyt’s direction, then as suddenly put both 
hands before her eyes and drew back. 

“ Pray speak to him, Miss Hunter,” New- 
bold urged, in a voice that did not seem his 
own. “He is badly wounded, as you see, 
and your—sorrow—is the one disturbing 
thought he can’t dismiss from his wandering 
brain. Surely, you will be merciful; surely, 
you will believe that this terrible day’s work 
was one neither he nor I would have con- 
sciously wrought.” 

As he spoke, the girl trembled pitiably ; 
through her clasped hands he could see a 
stain of vivid carmine dye her cheek, then 
vanish, leaving it pale as before. With sud- 
den impulse, she crossed to Hoyt’s side and 
bent down to him; but the wounded man, 
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exhausted by his efforts, had already fallen 
back in a stupor that might mean death. 

Pink knelt for a moment gazing at him; 
then, rising, turned away. Newbold caught 
the murmur that escaped her lips. 

“ Better so,” she whispered drearily. 

“ Better so,” he echoed in his heart. “ She 
will perhaps be spared a deeper pang.” 

Dolph’s body was wrapped in his soldier's 
blanket ; but, when the moment came to bear 
him forth, Newbold and the men who offered 
to assist were motioned back by the lean arm 
of Jupiter, who, mute and solemn, kept watch 
beside the dead. 

“T ax yer pardon, sir, but dis is my place, 
and I has my mistis’ orders,” the old man 
said; and, lifting the body tenderly to his 
breast, he walked with majestic tread along 
the path—the girl, erect and tearless, fol- 
lowing. 

A cloth laid over the boy’s face fluttered 
back. Those who in silent awe looked after 
the sad procession till it passed from view saw 
the gleam of his golden curls nestling in the 
protecting arms of Jupiter, even as the ferry- 
boat pushed out from shore. Midway in the 
stream Newbold caught his last glimpse of 
them: the girl at her old place by the ropes, 
battling with wind and tide ; the negro, on his 
knees beside her, striving to shield his burden 
from the storm. Then a mist came over the 
watcher’s eyes; that and the falling snow 
blotted her forever from his sight. 


A LITTLE while ago, Hoyt’s young daughter, 
an airy fairy Lilian of seventeen, asked her 
father why their friend Mr. Newbold had 
never chanced to marry. 

“He seems so solitary, papa,” she said, 
from her favorite perch on the arm of Hoyt's 
library chair; “ and sometimes, when he is 
here and we are all so happy, I can’t help 
fancying it makes him sad to see us. I would 
like him to be happy too papa, for he is the 
kindest, truest » 

“ Yes, that is it, Lilian. If such a thing 
can be, he is too true.” ° 

And there, in the twilight, Hoyt told to his 
darling the story I have told to you. 





C. C. Harrison. 
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THE GREAT 


EXPLORING 


Bee E Yukon River naturally divides itself in- 
to three portions: the Upper Yukon, meas- 
iring about five hundred miles, and reaching 

(rom its source to Fort Selkirk, where it is joined 
by the Pelly; the Middle Yukon, extending 
from Fort Selkirk for another five hundred 
miles to Fort Yukon, at the junction of the Por- 

cupine or Rat River; and the Lower Yukon, 
nearly a thousand miles in length, reaching 

from Fort Yukon to the river’s many mouths in 

Bering Sea and Norton Sound. The middle 

and lower rivers had been traversed by Rus- 

sian navigators or in the interest of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, thus completing the 
exploration of three-fourths of the Nile of 

Alaska; but the upper river was still unknown 
till the early summer of 1883. To describe 
briefly the Yukon and its exploration from Sel- 
kirk to its source, thus completing the chain, is 
the object of this article. Or, speaking more 
correctly, from its source to Fort Selkirk ; for it 
was with the current that my little party 
floated on a raft over this part of the river. 
That Alaskan Indians of various tribes had 
broken through the different passes in the 
glacier-clad mountains which separate the 
Pacific from the head-waters of the Yukon, in 
order to trade with the Indians there, has been 
known for over a century. Why this route had 
not been picked out long ago by some explo- 
rer, who could thereby traverse the whole river 
in a single summer instead of combating its 
swift current from its mouth, seems singular, 
and can only be explained by supposing that 
those who would place sufficient reliance on 
the Indian reports to put in their maps the 
gross inaccuracies that fill even all our Gov- 
ernment charts of the Yukon’s source, would 
be very likely to ‘place reliance on the same 
Indians; and these, from time immemorial, 
have united in pronouncing this part of the 
river unnavigable even by canoes, filled as it 
is with rapids, whirlpools, and cascades. 

_ Arriving in Chilkat early in June, 1883, I 
found that miners had pioneered the way some 
distance down the river in search of gold, but 
no white person had as yet explored this part 


* Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition to Alaska and the 
British Northwest Territory in 1883 had for its object 
the seeking of military information regarding the Indian 
tribes {those regions. A subordinate purpose was geo- 
graphical exploration. The party consisted of seven 
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of the river; and when I humbly suggested a 
raft as my future conveyance, and hoped to 
make the whole river ina summer’s dash, I was 
hooted at and ridiculed by natives and white 
men alike. 

There are four passes known to the Indians 
leading over from salt water to the sources 
of the Yukon. The one by way of Lynn 
Channel and Chilkoot Inlet is the best of all, 
and is the one that was undertaken by my 
party. For many years this pass had been 
monopolized by the Chilkoot Indians, who did 
not even allow their half-brothers, the Chilkats, 
to use it. Both bands united in opposing the 
migration of the interior tribes to the coast for 
trading purposes, wholly monopolizing this 
Alpine commerce. I used numbers of each 
of these three bands of Indians in packing my 
effects over the mountains. As I have inti- 
mated, the journey began on the 7th of June, 
when we left Chilkat with thirteen canoes, 
I believe, towed in a long, continuous string by 
a little steam-launch kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by Mr. Spuhn, the manager of the 
Northwest Trading Company. They formed 
a pretty sight as they were towed down the 
Lynn Channel and up the Chilkoot Inlet, 
some twenty miles to the Chilkoot mission, 
where four or five canoes full of the latter 
tribe of Indians were added to the already 
long chain, Leaving the Chilkoot Inlet and 
entering another that the Indians called the 
Dayay, we could fairly say that our explora- 
tions had begun. 

This inlet, like so many in Alaska, has more 
the appearance ofa large river than asalt-water 
estuary,— flanked on either side by immense 
precipitous mountains, covered nearly to their 
tops with a dense growth of spruce and pine 
and capped with snow-white glacier ice, which 
feeds a thousand silvery waterfalls, whose 
gleaming stripes down the shaggy mountain- 
side give a beautiful relief to the deep, som- 
ber green of the foliage. The mouth of the 
Dayay was reached that evening, and our 
effects of some three or four tons were light- 
ered ashore by means of the Indian canoes ; 


white men — two officers, four soldiers, and one citizen 
(Lieutenant Schwatka, Dr. Wilson, Topographical As- 
sistant Homan, Sergeant Gloster, Corporal Shircliff, 
Private Roth, and Mr. McIntosh) — and such Indians 
as were added from time to time during the journey. 
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thelaunch steamed 
out of sight, and 
my little party of 
seven white men 
were left alone with 
nearly ten times 
that number of In- 
dian allies, to fight 
our way over the 
mountain range 
whose eastern 
slopes feed the 
great river that we 
desired to explore. 
Up the swift cur- 
rent of the Dayay, 
only thirty to forty 
yards in width, the 
Indians transport- 
ed the load in canoes, two to each ca- 
noe, one pulling by a rope fastened to the 
bow and the other keeping the craft out in 
the stream by a long stiff pole reeved into the 
rope. Reaching the head of navigation at the 
foot of a boiling cascade, the canoes were un- 
loaded and drawn out of water, and placed 
under cover of the dense willows that line the 
banks of this stream. Each human pack- 
mule now adjusted his load for the struggle 
ahead, the average weight of a pack being 
over a hundred pounds for the adults, one 
Indian carrying as much as one hundred and 
thirty-seven pounds; boys of fourteen or fif- 
teen, who had eagerly solicited “a pack,” 
carried from thirty to seventy pounds. 

We followed the trail which led to the very 
head of the Dayay, where its waters poured 
beneath bridges and banks of snow, until we 
stood at the base of the pass, towering some 
three thousand to three thousand five hundred 
feet above us, capped with snow, and with long 
finger-like glaciers of clear blue ice extending 
down the granite gulches to our very level. 
Early on the morning of the 11th the pass was 
essayed, and it was an interesting sight to see 
our sixty odd packers strung out along the 
steep snow-covered mountain-side. In many 
places the ascent seemed almost perpendicular, 
the Indians using their hands and knees, and 
laying hold of the stunted juniper and spruce 
roots that stuck through the thin covering of 
snow. Along the steep drifts, where a misstep 
would have hurled them down the mountain- 
side, the foot-tracks of the leaders were made 
deep and inclining inward so as to give a firm 
foothold, and many of the party used rough 
alpenstocks to aid them. At the top of the 
pass, four thousand feet and more above the 
level of the sea, we were in the drifting fog 
that forever hangs over these vast fields of 
elevated ice, and which cut off the fine view 


CANOEING 
UP THE DAYAY RIVER 


that we 

had anticipat- ; 

ed from such a favorable height. The descent 
from Perrier Pass, as I called it, is very rapid for 
a few hundred yards, but it is a pleasant walk 
compared with the toilsome struggle to its sum- 
mit. I noticed that the Indians in following a 
course on the snow, up-hill or on a level, or 
even on a slight descent, always step in each 
other’s tracks, so that my sixty odd Indians 
made a trail that looked as if only five or six 
had passed that way; when going down a 
steep descent, however, each one would fol- 
low a separate course, and they would scatter 
out over many yards. I could not help being 
impressed with the idea that this would be 
worth remembering if one ever had occasion 
to estimate the number of a party of Indians 
that had traveled over a fresh trail. 

Passing by a number of small lakes on our 
left, some few of which yet contained floating 
ice in small quantities, we sighted the main 
lake late in the afternoon, and in a couple of 
hours found ourselves upon its banks at the 
mouth of a beautiful clear stream, boiling 
down from the mountain-sides. This lake, 
which I named Lake Lindeman, wasa beautiful 
sheet of water, some ten or twelve miles long, 
and looked not unlike a limited area of one 
of the broad inland passages traversed by 
the steamers plying to Alaskan ports farther 
south. Fish were very scarce in these cold 
glacier-fed streams and lakes, but we managed 
to vary the stereotyped fare of Government 
bacon with a few dusky grouse and equally 
tough ducks, for it was now getting to be the 
breeding season of all the feathered tribe. 
Flowers were in bloom on all sides, and the 
deciduous trees had long since put on their 
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spring and summer fashions, and robins and 
many other singing birds fluttered through 
the foliage, while gulls and tern hovered over 
the waters of the lake. 


boiling cascade, but a few minutes’ hard work 
sufficed to pry the raft off; and as we brought 
up on the gravelly beach in the still waters of 
Lake Bennett, we all felt grateful that the 


> 


PERRIER PASS. 


Here we commenced building our raft. The 
logs were of the smallest kind, consisting of 
dwarfed spruce and contorted pine, and it was 
a question whether a raft 15x 30 would carry 
our effects and all our party, white and In- 
dian,—a question which was finally settled in 
the negative, by sending only three persons 
and a little over half the material on the first 
voyage of the raft, a Government tent serving 
the purpose of a sail, which was amply filled by 
asouthern gale that in other respects made 
navigation quite hazardous. 

On the 16th we steered the raft through 
the mile of rapids and cascades that make up 
the short river that connects Lake Lindeman 
with the lake to the north, called by me Lake 
Bennett. Once we were jammed between a 
protruding rock and the shore in a narrow 


safe passage had saved us a few days’ hard 
work. But it was a necessity to remodel the 
raft on a larger plan in order to carry all 
that must find passage on its corduroy decks. 
Larger logs were found near the Payer Port- 
age, and our raft was built on the plan of 
15x40, although really nearer 16x42. Two 
decks were built up, fore and aft, leaving spaces 
at the ends for bow and stern oars, while the 
central part of the raft between the decks gave 
working-room for two side oars, with which the 
unwieldy craft could be rowed on still water 
at the rate of about three-quarters of a mile 
an hour. Behind the forward decks was a 
strong nine-foot mast, and the sail was a wall- 
tent with its ridge-pole for a yard, and the 
projecting poles of the deck gave lashing- 
points for the ends of the tent as we trimmed 
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sail to vary our course before the wind; for, 
rude as our raft was, we could sail her for two 
or three points (about 40°) to the right or left 
from a straight-away course before the wind. 
Not one of the smallest discomforts of the 
trip was the necessity of standing all day in 
the water while building the raft. The water in 
the lake was icy, having just poured down 
from the glaciers and snow-fields that crown 
the surrounding mountains; ice-waterand mos- 
quitoes were a singular combination of dis- 
comforts. Caribou and bear tracks were found 
not far from the shores, but the animals them- 
selves were never seen. 

The morning of the 19th of June the new 
craft cast off bow and stern lines, and rowing 
a few hundred yards we set our primitive sail; 
and as the never-ceasing southern wind grew 
with the sun, we soon found ourselves lubber- 
ing over the beautiful lake at a speed of from 
two to two anda half miles an hour. Through 
the ice-fields capping the timbered mountains 
to the east protruded many a dull red rock and 
ridge surmounted again by the everlasting 
white fog. Specimens of this rock found in the 
terminal moraines of the little glaciers showed 
iron, and I named this bold range after that 
metal. By three in the afternoon the wind had 
increased to a gale, and the huge waves of the 
lake were sweeping the rear space of the stern 
oarsmen, and even at times breaking over the 
pole-deck itself; but still our faith in the queer 
sailer was sufficient to hold her head straight 
for the north. Fortwo long hours we held our 
course, for a favorable wind over the lakes 
must be utilized to the last second possible ; 
but the gale increased to a cyclone and threat- 
ened to carry away our mast; the white-capped 
seas swept both decks and deluged between 
so as to make rowing impossible; and the two 
ends of the craft worked like a hinged gate 
in the huge waves, for there was not a single 
log that extended much farther than half-way 
of the raft. When a few of the pins commenced 
snapping and a little sheltered cove was seen 
to our right, we turned the raft’s head to the 
eastern shore, and in a little while were threat- 
ened with destruction in the seething breakers 
that broke upon therough granite beach. Aline 
was carried ashore by the Indians in a canoe, 
and with some to hold her off by means of stiff 
poles, the rest of us “ tracked” or towed her 
back to the shelter of the cove. Here we re- 
mained a day and repaired the raft ; four fine 
logs were found which would reach her whole 
length, and by their size so increased her 
strength and buoyancy that we thought she 
might be able to carry a name, and so dubbed 
her the Aesolute, though I doubt if the name 
was heard half a dozen times afterwards. 

The next afternoon by five o’clock we had 


CREEPING THROUGH 
THE FOG, 


reached the north 

end of Lake Bennett, 

thirty miles long, and 

entered ashort river that 

gave us a taste of the fact that drifting with the 
current also had its difficulties, for we were two 
hours prying the Resolute off a sand-bar at 
the mouth of this short river. This limited 
stream is known to the Tahk-heesh Indians as 
“the place where the caribou cross,” and in 
certain seasons of the year many of these 
animals ford its wide, shallow current. ‘The 
general trend of the new lake into which the 
river emptied was towards the east, and our 
old friend the south wind was of but little 
use; and though there were only three or four 
miles to traverse, it was three days before we 
got a favorable wind that carried us across. 
This little lake (Lake Nares), whose entire 
outline could be viewed from the high hills 
on the north, was the prettiest one we found 
nestling in these northern hills. The country 
was perceptibly opening, many level places 
could be seen, the hills were less steep, and 
the snow was disappearing from their crests. 
Many roses and wild violets were in bloom, 
and wild onions lined the lake shore in profu- 
sion and gave us a fair substitute for the vege- 
table diet that we had left behind ; and every- 
where there was a general change of ver ure 
for the better. Grand terraces that looked like 
stairways for giants, symmetrical on oppsite 
sides of the lake, showed its ancient and sub- 
siding levels. These, too, in a less conspicous 
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manner, had been noticed on the northern 
shores of Lake Bennett. Grouse abounded 
everywhere, and the little broods were met 
every few yards in walking over the hills, the 
tiny ones scampering off in the weeds while 
the mothers walked along, clucking anxiously, 
often only a few feet ahead of the intruder. 
Once out of the little lake through a short 
river of a hundred yards, we entered another 
lake, still trending to the east, and eight or 
nine miles long, which I called Lake Bove, and 
yn whose limited shore-line I was compelled 
to make two camps and half a dozen landings, 
so baffling was our motive power, the wind. 

At one time, when we had rowed ashore to 
avoid a sudden head-breeze, our Indians care- 
lessly set fire to some of the dry dead spruce 
timber, and the flames, enveloping the living 
trees for hours afterwards, sent upward dense 
volumes of smoke that wesaw from many miles 
beyond. Toward evening, some fifteen or 
twenty miles ahead, a smoke was seen curl- 
ing upward, and our Indians told us that it 
was an answer to the one we had accidentally 
made on Lake Bove. These signal-smokes 
were quite common between the Chilkats and 
Tahk-heesh Indians, the former thus announ- 
cing to the latter that they had crossed the 
mountains and were in their country for trad- 
ing purposes. An old trader on the Middle 
and Lower Yukon told me that this Chilkat- 
Tahk-heesh traffic was so great some years 
ago, that as many as eighty of the former tribe 
have been known to cross the Kotusk moun- 
tains by the Chilkat and Chilkoot trails twice 
a year; or, in brief, eight tons of trading mate- 
rial found its way over Perrier Pass and, ram- 
ifying from this as a center, spread over the 
whole north-west. Fort Selkirk, for a brief pe- 
riod a Hudson’s Bay Company post, interfered 
with this commerce ; but a war party of Chil- 
kats in 1851 extended their trading tour five 
hundred milesin order to burn it to the ground, 
and the blackened chimneys still standing ina 
thick grove of poplars are monuments that 
attest how well they did their work. We had 
an immense volume with us purporting to be 
an authority on Alaskan matters, and as 
we read that it was but two days’ jour- 
ney (“ nay, hardly a day and a half”) for the 
Indians from here to Selkirk in their swift 
birch canoes, we thought that possibly the 
worst of our journey was behind us; until 
our Indians, some of whom had grown gray- 
headed traveling this country as_ traders, 
dashed our hopes with the information that 
there were three rapids aggregating five or 
six miles in length ahead of us, that the In- 
dians here never used birch-bark canoes, and 
that the journey took them nearly two weeks in 
their cottonwood ones and wouldtake us three, 
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if we ever got through with the raft at all; for 
though their wavering faith had been strength- 
ened by the actions of the Aecsolute in the 
past, they were not yet perfectly settled. 
Instead of being one hundred and twenty 
miles from Tah-ko to Selkirk, as guessed at, 
it was four hundred and thirty-three. A 
roughly built Tahk-heesh house stood upon 
the banks, and is the only one on this part of 
the Yukon River for hundreds of miles on 
either side. The next lake is nearly thirty miles 
in length, and proportionally much broader 
than any we had passed. | called it Lake 
Marsh, after the well-known scientist of our 
country. The waters of this lake were much 
warmer than those we had passed, and we all 
refreshed ourselves with a few minutes’ bathing 
on its shores. Nearing the beach at Lake 
Marsh during the two or three camps we 
made on it, we found it impossible to get much 
closer than fifty to one hundred yards, owing 
to the huge deposits of “ glacier-mud ” that 
had been brought down by the streams whose 
waters at their sources came out from under 
these colossal pulverizers of the mountain 
flanks. The Resolute drew about twenty inches, 
and the stage of water was just such that we 
were compelled to pack our camping material 
this distance through a species of mud that 
almost pulled our rubber boots from our feet 
as we floundered through its tenacious mass. 
We were now having our longest days, and 
so close were we to the arctic circle that 
type like that of THe CrenTrurY Magazine 
could easily be read at midnight. On the night 
of the 28th of June we sailed till after mid- 
night, soimperatiye was it totake advantage of 
every favorable breeze, and at that time but 
one star in the cloudless sky could be seen, 
which was made out to be Venus. Faint signs 
of terraces were still observable on the hill 
sides, but they were lower, nearer together, and 
not so well marked. The trees on Lake Marsh, 
as had been often noticeG before on the upper 
waters of the Yukon, all leaned, in more or less 
conspicuous inclinations, toward the north, or 
down-stream, thus plainly showing the pre- 
vailing direction of the stronger winds. About 
noon on the 28th, while sailing on Lake Marsh, 
we had an energetic thunder-shower, which 
lasted till past two in the afternoon, and 
which is worth noticing as the first thunder- 
shower ever recorded on the Yukon, they be- 
ing unknown on the lowerriver. Many of the 
flat, level places on the eastern hills were still 
covered with last year’s dense growth of dead 
yellow grass, that from the lake, as we slowly 
sailed by, looked strangely like stubble-fields of 
oats or wheat. The outlet from Lake Marsh 
was very annoying to our mode of navigation 
with its endless banks of “ glacier-mud,” most 
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THE GRAND CANON, UPPER YUKON. 


of which was probably brought down by 
a large river—the McClintock — that here 
comes in from the east; a river so large that 
we were in some doubt as to its being the out- 
let, until its swift current settled all conjectures 
by swinging us around into the proper stream. 
This new river that we entered was much more 
picturesque than any we had so far met on 
this journey, and strongly resembled many of 
the streams of more favored climes. Its hill- 
sides were covered with pine, hemlock, and 
spruce, with here and there little grass-covered 
prairies, while the valley was fringed with pop- 
lars and willows in the densest profusion. In 
fact these latter were so impenetrable and grew 
so close to the very water’s edge that we were 
often baffled in finding good camping-places, 
unless some friendly ridge from the hills threw 


out a pine-covered spur to the river-bank, that 
would allow a tent or two to be pitched under 
the evergreens, or at least give us room to 
bivouac and spread our blankets. The deck 
of the raft itself was preferred by many to the 
variety of uncomfortable beds that this coun- 
try can offer to the traveler. 

The exact location of the great rapids ahead 
of us was not known to our Indians, ani we 
were in a nervous state of anxiety caused by 
watching for them in a craft that we could not 
get to shore fora landing in less than three hun- 
dred or four hundred yards run, and possibiy a 
mile, if combinations should be unfavarable. 
The persistent fishing of the doctor and some ol 
the men had occasionally been rewarded with 
success, and a few lake trout and gray!ings 
had been added to our slim fare. On the last 
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CASCADE NEAR THE END OF THE GRAND RAPIDS. 


day of June, as we rounded a high bold bluff, 
we heard rapids ahead and saw that the cur- 
rent was getting swifter and the water much 
more shallow ; and we ran our raft on shore 
with more haste than discretion, for an exam- 
ination showed the rapids to be of the lightest 
character, with the worst part of them in the 
shape of a rocky reef some thirty or forty yards 
directly in front of the raft. It was, of course, 
impossible to clear this impediment when 
we cast loose, and so we floated against it, 
depending on a series of swingings outward 
until its end was reached and passed. As the 
raft brought up on the reef and the water was 
seething through the logs and the men prepar- 
ing to get overboard to pry her around, a most 
VoL. XXX.—-80. 


energetic splashing was heard on the farther 
side of the craft, and much to our astonish- 
ment a large grayling was seen floundering 
on the end of a fish-line that some one had 
left hanging over the raft in the hurry of more 
important duties. This was our initiation into 
the grayling fishing-grounds that gave us some 
four or five hundred of these delicious and 
“‘gamy ” fellows in the next few days, until 
we actually tired of them. The fish caught 
that evening in the ripples along the river- 
banks were of two distinct sizes, with very 
few that could be called intermediate, the 
larger weighing about a pound and a quar- 
ter to a pound and a half and the smaller 
about one-fourth as much. The next day, the 
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rst of July, with a Tahk-heesh Indian whom we 
had picked up as a guide, we approached the 
great rapids of which we had heard so much. 
Our guide in his canoe had told us that he 
would inform us of their proximity in time 
enough to reach the shore, but we could not 
help fearing that he c onsidered our craft about 
as easy to handle as one of their canoes and 
would give his information accordingly,—a 
supposition that we found to be correct, for had 
we not closely followed at considerable labor 
the eastern bank, which we knew to be the one 
on which we must camp, it is more than prob- 
able we would have gone through the cafhon 
without warning and been wrecked. Even 
when the conspicuous mouth of the caion was 
descried but a little distance ahead, our fate 
hung on a quarter-inch halliard with which 
we suddenly fastened our craft to a poplar- 
tree on the bank. The line fairly sang like a 
harp-string as the swift water poured over the 
logs and the huge craft swung slowly into the 
bank, where we were a very few seconds in 
making it snug and secure. 

An inspection of the rapids showed them 
to be nearly five miles long, in places narrow 
and deep, then shoaling out and exposing 
dangerous rocks. The first quarter of a mile 
the swift river pours in boiling foam through 
a cafion fifty or sixty feet deep, and but little 
greater in width, the sides of the chute being 
regularly laid basaltic columns that in places 
rival human workmanship. It then widens 
out into a large basaltic basin full of seething 
whirlpools and curling eddies, and then again 
for a third of a mile passes through another 
cahon the exact duplicate of the first. The 
current again spreads out some quarter of 
a mile into shallow rapids, looking much 
less dangerous than the cafion, but being 
really much more so with its countless bowl- 
ders and swift-dancing current. After running 
along for three or four miles in this manner, it 
again courses through basaltic columns hardly 
twenty feet high and narrowed to a cascade 
not over thirty feet wide, with waves running 
four or five feet high. As we descended 
through this chute the banks grew higher, and 
so swift was the current and so narrow the 
passage that the water would run up these 
banks for a long distance on either side and 
pour back in solid sheets into the foaming 
current below, making veritable horse- shoe 
falls. A rafting party of three were sent 
ahead next morning to be stationed below 
the cascade and give assistance when the 
raft came by; and at 11:25 that morning we 
turned the esolute’s head toward the up- 
per end of the Grand Cafion of the Yukon. 
After spinning around four or five min- 
utes in an eddy, as if fully comprehending 


and dreading the dangerous trip, she at last 
swung slowly into the current and then shot 
forward with its swift waters. We soon entered 
the narrow cahon, going at a rate and urged by 
a power that a dozen giants could not have 
controlled had they been aboard. The raft’s 
first encounter was with the perpendicular 
western wall, striking a fearful blow that tore 
the inner log from the side; and like the phil- 
osophical experiment with the suspended 
ivory balls, the outer log shot far away with 
an echoing snap. It took the craft but a mere 
moment to swing on her basaltic pivot, and 
down again she started in the race. Nearly 
down to the fearful chute a couple of my In- 
dians jumped on the flying raft from a canoe 
in which they had paddled out from the 
shore, and in a few seconds more the cas- 
cade was reached. First the clumsy bow was 
buried in the boiling foam and waves, and the 
next instant it was reared high in the air, the 
whole body of the craft standing at the angle 
of a fixed bayonet as it shot through the nar- 
row neck and slowly subsided in the bubbling 
waters beyond. A rope was soon gotten to 
the shore, and although thebfrst time it was 
fastened it snapped with a twang, the second 
effort was successful. For tw@ days we were 
repairing and strengthening bine 9 and put- 

ting on a couple of new decks e from the 
fine slender pine poles that were here abun- 
dant, and dry and light as pipe-stems, the re- 
sult of a fire that had swept through them 
probably two or three years before. Like all the 
conifer growing in dense masses, these tim- 
ber districts have their periodical devastations 
of fire that feed on their resinous foliage, burn- 
ing the bark to a blackened crisp; and when 
the first severe gale comes from the south, 
the roots having been weakened by rot- 
ting, they are thrown prostrate, making a 
perfect labyrinth of matted limbs and tem- 
pest-torn trunks that have not half decayed 
nor ceased to be impassable chevaux-de-frise 
before the next generation has sprung up and 
grown sufficiently high to add confusion to 
disorder. A sort of poplar chaparral borders 
the ravines that cut across the trails, to vary 
the misery and keep it from getting monoto- 
nous. In and around the Grand Rapids the 
grayling are numerous beyond computation, 
and it was but the work of a few minutes to 
catch a plentiful mess for even our party of 
over twenty whites and Indians ; and most sin- 

gular of all, this was done despite the fact 
that my riads of small brown moths or millers 
filled the air during our fishing-days, while 
their bodies often floated by thousands down 
the river, to be food for the graylings. The 
trout flies we used were often the “brown 
miller” and “brown hackle.” While the 
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graylings could be caught at any time, they 
would bite more freely during cloudy weather. 

We had employed a few Tahk-heesh Indians 
to carry over the portage our valuable effects 
that we had taken from the raft to lighten 
it, and for safety in such a dangerous rapid. 
I could not but contrast the kindness they 
showed each other, and especially their women, 
with the ungenerous conduct of the more 
warlike Chilkats in their mutual intercourse. 
The latter when canoeing on the Dayay, after 
having left the launch and before reaching 
the head of canoe navigation, had a certain 
number, including even the boys, who were 
not provided with canoes; and although 
it would have added little to the labor of 
the canoemen to take the burdens of the 
others into their boats, they refused to do so. 
Those without canoes had to carry their 
loads on their backs, some ten or eleven 
miles. Nay, they would not ferry the porters 
across the rushing river in its serpentine 
windings from bluff to bluff, but forced them 
to wade the streams, often up to their middle, 
or make extended detours that would lengthen 
the direct ten miles to double that distance. 
Many other similar acts, shown even in cases 
of sickness, did much to strengthen this un- 
favorable impression. The mosquitoes were 
now thick beyond anything I have ever seen. 
As we crossed boggy places or the marshy 
rims of the numerous inland lakes, they rose 
in dense swarms. Hunting, the only object 
one could have in inland excursions, became 
impossible on account of these insects. Their 
stings could not be endured, and in looking 
through such swarms it was not possible to 
take sure sight at the game. The vigorous 
exercise needed to defend oneself was enough 
to fatigue the strongest to the verge of ex- 
haustion ; besides, these gesticulations would 
frighten the game. I believe this part of the 
Yukon country to be scarcely habitable in the 
summer On account of these pests, and think 
their numbers to be sufficient reason for the 
complete absence of game during that part 
of the year. On the lower river, beyond Fort 
Yukon, their numbers appreciably decrease; 
but as they are reénforced by the little black 
gnats and sand-flies, life for the traveler even 
there is not pleasant. It is not until the first 
severe frost comes, about the first of Septem- 
ber, that this annoyance is abated completely, 
although for a short time before this the hope- 
ful wanderer in these wilds thinks he notices a 
falling off in the census. Captain Petersen, a 
trader on the lower river, a person whom I 
found not given to exaggeration in any par- 
ticular, says he has known Eskimo dogs to 
be killed by mosquitoes ; and the Indians tell 
him, and he says he has no reason to doubt 


them, that even the brown bear of Alaska, 
almost the peer of the grizzly, has been 
known in rare instances to be slain by them 
when he ventured into their swampy haunts. 
Captain Petersen and the Indians account 
for this by supposing, as the bodies show, that 
the bear, instead of securing safety by precip- 
itate retreat from such places, fights them, 
bear style, reared up on his hind-quarters, 
until the stings near his eyes close them, and 
he is kept in this condition until starvation 
eventually causes death. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, while 
camped a quarter of a mile below the cascades 
in the Grand Rapids, we could hear heavy 
concussions in single blows at two and three 
minute intervals. It was noticed by more 
than one, and thought by some to be dis- 
tant thunder, although it sounded strangely 
unlike that noisy element in other climes, 
and there were no signs of a storm in the 
sky. A very light series of earthquakes also 
seemed a poor theory, and there was little 
or nothing else to which it could be attrib- 
uted except the cascades, which I believe 
have been known to cause earth-tremblings 
and analogous phenomena. 

The sth of July we bade adieu to the worst 
canon and rapids on the Yukon River. About 
noon we passed the mouth of the Tahk River 
(the Tahk-heen’-ah of the Chilkats), which 
measured probably two-thirds the size of the 
Yukon proper. It was flowing muddy water at 
the time, and our surmise that this would spoil 
our splendid grayling fishing proved to be 
correct. While the Tahk-heen’-ah noticeably 
flows less water than the Yukon, and therefore 
is not entitled to be called the river proper, 
its bed seems to correspond with the gen- 
eral characteristics of the Yukon from its 
mouth on. From the Grand Cajion to the Tahk 
River (Acen’-ah in Chilkat signifying river) the 
banks of the Yukon are high and bold, and 
often broken into perpendicular blufis of white 
sandy clay, while fromy here on the shores 
are much lower, similar to those of the Tahk- 
heen’-ah, and wooded to the water’s edge. 

We reached the last lake about five in 
the afternoon, and had the misfortune to 
stick in the apex of an acute-angled sand- 
bar at the mouth of the river, and this 
with a fair wind in our favor to help us over 
the like. Two hours and a half’s steady 
work swung the Aeso/ute clear of her sandy 
anchor, and we went into camp alongside our 
lightered cargo, wearier, wetter, and wiser 
men,—certainly wiser in the fact that a 
sand-bar was a much more formidable ob- 
stacle to our peculiar craft than a gravel-bar 
of equal depth. On the latter it was neces- 
sary only to be able to lift the raft by a series 
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of combined efforts, the swift current carrying 
it forward over even the widest bars, while 
with the former the raft would rapidly settle 
during the short rests that were rendered neces- 
sary by such fatiguing work, and could be pried 
forward only the short distance the current had 
cut out the sand ahead of the logs. On sand- 
bars a series of laborious swingings of the 
raft, end for end, even against the current, 
until the ponderous concern was clear, was 
generally the quickest solution of the prob- 
lem, while the raft could be pried over gravel- 
bars with ten inches of water, although it drew 
double that amount. The new lake was called 
by my Indians the Kluk-tas’-si. Like all the 


IN THE RINK RAPIDS, UPPER YUKON. 


lower lakes, it was full of banks, occa- 
sioned by the deposition of the glacicr- 
mud brought down by the mountain 
streams, for their outlets all become 
clear again until receiving the waters 
of some muddy river heading among 
the glaciers. It is a mere matter of geo- 
logical time when these lakes will be filled by 
these deposits, and nothing but a river left 
coursing through bottom-lands. Such ancient 
lakes are noticeable on the course of the 
great stream farther on. 

The right bank of Lake Kluk-tas’-si is com- 
posed of rounded cliffs of gray limestone, the 
gullies between being filled in with foliage, 
especially spruce and pine, and from the op- 
posite side of the lake this effect is quite pretty 
and peculiar. On the west bank of the lake 
great towering red rocks culminate in what 
appears to be a picturesque island of this ma- 
terial, but an Indian with us says that these 
are part of the mainland ; and near this comes 
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in a large river whose whole course 

is flanked by such scenes, from which 

the Indians give it the name of 

Red River. Not desiring to add 

another Red River to the geog- 

raphy of the world, I called these 

the Richthofen Rocks and River, 

although the latter we were not 

able to make out from our position 

on the lake as we sailed by, and 

the former from all points seemed 

strangely like an island. Quite a 

number of salmon-trout fell vic- 

tims to our pot-hunting trout-lines, 

one of which weighed over eight 

pounds, the limit of the doctor’s fish-scales. 
The gth of July saw us sail out of Kluk-tas’- 

si, the last of the lakes, and as we hauled down 

the old wall-tent that had done us double duty 

as a sail and a tent, I think we were all light- 

hearted enough to make the Reso/ute draw an 

inch less water. The river was now very shal- 

low, wide, and swift, and we were constantly 

grating over bars of gravel, and occasionally 

sticking on one, butsorapid was the current that 

merely jumping off the raft was sufficient to 

start it forward and override the most of these. 

On both sides of the river the forest fires 

had done considerable damage to the timber, 

and on every side were stumps of all shades 

of darkness, from the blackened crisp of this 


year’s conflagration to the light-brown ones 
covered with moss and rotting to the earth’s 
level. “How closely that one resembles a 
big grizzly bear!” remarked one of the party, 
pointing to a huge shaggy brown stump some 
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six or seven hundred yards ahead of us on 
the edge of a high clay-bank overlooking the 
river. The likeness to this animal was close, 
and as we rapidly floated down towards it and 
it came walking down the edge of the cliff, 
the resemblance was sufficient to produce two 
or three guns from their cases. At four hun- 
dred yards the “stump” got one good look 
at the formidable raft, evidently just bursting 
on his vision, and before we could fully realize 
how quickly he had done it, he disappeared 
in a grove of spruce, and we never saw him 
again. Every living thing avoided us as if we 
were a known pestilence, and grizzlies, the 
worst terror of the Indians in all this coun- 
try, never felt satisfied until they had put a 
glacier or two between us. Rounding a bend 
a young lark, sitting on an overhanging bush 
turned its head, and in its hurry “ to do some- 
thing mighty quick,” fell into the water and 
drowned. 
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LOOKING UP THE YUKON 
(SOUTH) FROM THE VIL- 
LAGE OF KITT-AH-GON. 


We were all congratulating ourselves on the 
swift current which was carrying us so speed- 
ily on, until along in the evening, when the 
subject of camping came up. Then we found 
the current too rapid to make a landing with- 
out possibly tearing a log or two off the shore 
side of the raft. Theriver wasofa perfectly uni- 
form width that would have done credit to a ca- 
nal, and consequently not an eddy was to be 
found in which we could retard our motion; 
while a rank growth of willows springing from 
marshy ground, stretching for miles along the 
river, gave us but little desire to camp, even 
were it possible. We nowinstituted a system of 
“‘down-brakes ” with the Resolute, which con- 
sisted in keeping the stern of the raft dragging 
along the shore with the rear oar, while the 
head was kept well out with the bow oar. 
Had she been struck bow first in such a cur- 
rent, it would have converted her shape into 
that of a lozenge at the expense of a log or two; 


LOOKING DOWN THE YUKON (NORTH) 
FROM THE VILLAGE OF KITT-AH-GoD 


while scraping along had 
no bad effect, and often 
slowed our gait to half its 
usual rate, until a line 
ashore would complete our 
stoppage and allow us to 
go into camp. 

On the gth we passed 
the mouth of the Newberry 
River, about one hundred 
and thirty yards wide, and the Yukon at once 
became very much deeper, swifter, and the 
water of a darker hue, showing that the 
Newberry drained a considerable amount of 
tundra \and, or land where the water, satu- 
rated with the dyes extracted from dead 
leaves and mosses, is prevented from perco- 
lating through the soil by an impervious sub- 
stratum of ice, and is carried off superficially 
directly into the draining rivers. The roth, 
forty miles farther on, we passed the mouth 
of D’Abbadie River, over one hundred and 
fifty yards wide at this point, and said to be 
over two hundred and fifty miles long to its 
head. The D’Abbadie is important in an 
economical sense as marking the point on the 
Yukon at which gold in placer deposits com- 
mences. From here on nearly to the mouth 
or mouths of the great Yukon, a panful of 
dirt taken from almost any bar or bank with 
any discretion will give several “ colors,” in 
miners’ parlance. The Yukon, now widening 
out, was studded with numerous islands. It 
also became quite tortuous in its windings, 
and at one place where a grand river came in 
from the west (which I called Nordenskjéld) a 
bald prominent butte was seen no less (han 
seven different times, directly ahead of the 
raft, on different stretches of the river. ‘Tanta- 
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lus Butte marks the spot on the map. The 
very few Indians we now saw along the river 
were of the most abject appearance, living in 
houses formed of three poles, one of which, 
being much longer than the rest, was used as 
a support for a couple of well-ventilated 
caribou skins ; and this dilapidated but simple 
arrangement was their residence in a coun- 
try that abounded with good timber for log- 
abins. The only use to which this timber 
was put, besides fuel, was in the construction 
of small rafts, canoes being almost unknown 
from the Grand Cafion to old Fort Selkirk. 
[heir winter quarters are just above the latter 
point, and when in the spring they sally up 
the river to their hunting and fishing grounds, 
their household effects are of so simple a na- 
ture that they can be readily carried upon 
their backs. Returning in the fall, they build 
a small raft to carry the meager addition ac- 
cumulated by the summer’s hunt. Moose, 
caribou, black bear, and salmon form their 
principal diet. These rafts are collected from 
the dry drift-logs that accumulate on the 
upper end of each island in wooden bastions 
from ten to fifteen feet high, deposited during 
the spring (June) freshets. So uniform are 
these driftwood deposits that, in the many 
archipelagoes through which we had to pass, 
the islands would present an entirely different 
aspect as one looked up or down stream at 
them, having quite a pretty appearance in the 
former and looking like tumble-down and 
abandoned wood-yards in the latter case. 

On the 11th one of my Indians told me that 
the next day we would have to shoot our 
fourth and last serious rapid ; and while he had 
known Indians to accomplish this with their lit- 
tle rafts of a few small logs, he felt anxious re- 
garding our ponderous craft. There were three 
channels through the rocks, the middle one 
being the widest and for most craft the best, 
but it had the serious disadvantage of having 
a sharp right-angled turn about half-way 
through and a projecting rock in its center. 
The rapids could be heard (on the 12th) quite 
a while before we reached them, and beaching 
the raft a few hundred yards above them, they 
were given an inspection of a hurried nature. 
This disclosed a most picturesque gorge with 
perpendicularcolumns of rocks forty or fifty feet 
high, standing in three or four groups in the 
very midst of the narrow rapid. The right- 
hand channel was the straightest, although 
quite narrow, and the waves were running high 
enough to make us fear they might sweep 
something from the decks. When we did 
finally essay this passage, it was amongst the 
greatest clattering of gulls, young ard old, 
that one would care to hear. The summits of 
the rock islands were splendidly protected 
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from the invasions of any land animals, and 
hundreds of gulls had selected these for- 
tresses of nature as their breeding-places, and 
we were saluted as we shot through as intrud- 
ers of the worst character. 

This right channel of the Rink Rapids, as 
I named them, is situated within a sharp bend 
of the river ; so that a steam-windlass operated 
from a river steamer’s deck could be worked 
to the very best advantage in ascending these 
rapids. Counting on such ascent, the Grand 
Cafion would be the true head of naviga- 
tion on the Yukon, and thus the great river 
would be passable for light-draught river boats 
for eighteen hundred and sixty-six miles from 
the Aphoon or northern mouth, being the 
greatest length of uninterrupted navigation in 
any stream emptying into the Pacific Ocean. 

On the 12th our first moose was seen,—a 
great awkward-looking animal that came rush- 
ing through the willows, his palmated horns 
making the first observer believe that it was 
an Indian swinging his arms in the air. We 
occasionally caught sight of these broad ant- 
lers and his brown sides, and I saved my rep- 
utation as a shot by the gun not going off 
when the hammer fell. That night we camped 
on the eastern bank of the river at the first 
true Indian village we had so far encountered, 
and even this was deserted, the inhabitants 
being up the river fishing and hunting, as al- 
ready explained. It is in a most picturesque 
position, and is called Kitt-ah-gon, meaning 
“the town between two cafions.” On one side 
comes in a small creek that drains a conspicu- 
ous and beautiful valley among high hills, and 
one which looks as if it would support a much 
larger stream than the twenty-yard creek that 
empties near Kitt-ah-gon. The village itself 
consists of but one log-house about 18x 30 
and a dozen or more of three-sided camping- 
places of poles and brush, which are houses 
to be covered in with skins. The next twenty 
miles, through an archipelago of islands which 
hardly gave us a chance to know our distance 
from the two banks, brought us to old Fort 
Selkirk, which we found on the left bank, de- 
spite the fact that the five or six maps we had 
consulted placed it at the junction of the 
Yukon and Pelly, a large stream that here 
comes in from the east. Its blackened chim- 
neys, three in number, still held out against 
the elements after a third of a century, and 
were now almost lost in a little grove of poplars 
that had taken root since this frontier post of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had been burned 
to the ground in 1851. We were now on ground 
familiar to white men. Our journey to Fort Yu- 
kon, five hundred miles farther on, and thence 
to the nver’s mouth will be described in another 
article. 

Frederick Schwatka. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF GENERAL GRANT'S DISPATCH ANNOUNCING THE SURRENDER OF GENERAL LEE. 


At the request of the Editor, General Badeau has given the 
history of the dispatch in the following letter: 

“On Sunday afternoon, the oth of April, 1865, as General Grant 
was riding to his headquarters from the farm-house in which he had 
received the surrenderof Lee, it occurred to him that he had made 
no report of the event to the Government. He halted at once and 
dismounted, with his staff, in a rough field, within the National 
lines, Sitting on a stone, he asked for paper. I happened to be 


near, and offered him my memorandum-book, such as staff-offi- 
cers often carry for orders or reports in the field. He laid the 
book on his knee and wrote the above dispatch in pencil, he 
handed it to me and told me to send it to the telegraph oper- 
ator. I asked him if I might copy the dispatch for the operator 
and retain the original e assented and I rewrote the paper, 
the original of which is in the keeping of Tue Century magazine 


** TANNERSVILLE, N, Y., July 10, 1885. Adam Badeau.” 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF U. S. GRANT.* 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 


‘i city of Vicksburg was important to 
the Confederates on account of its rail- 
road connections ; the Vicksburg and Jackson 
railroad connecting it with all the Southern 
Confederacy east of the Mississippi river, and 
the Vicksburg and Shreveport railroad con- 
necting it with all their country west of that 
great stream. It was important to the North 
because it commanded the river itself, the 
natural outlet to the sea of the commerce of 
all the Northwest. 

The Mississippi flows through a low allu- 
vial valley many miles in width, and is very 
tortuous in its course, running to all points 
of the compass sometimes within a few miles. 

* Copyright, 1885, by U. S. 


This valley is bounded on the east side by a 
range of high lands rising in some places more 
than two hundred feet above the general level 
of the valley. Running from side to side of 
the valley, the river occasionally washes the 
base of the high land, or even cuts into it, 
forming elevated and precipitous bluffs. On 
the first of these south of Memphis, and some 
four hundred miles distant by the windings 
of the river from that city, stands the city of 
Vicksburg. 

On account of its importance to both North 
and South, Vicksburg became the objective 
point of the Army of the Tennessee in the fall 
of 1862. It is generally regarded as an axiom 
Grant. All rights reserved. 
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THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 


in war that all great armies in an enemy’s 
country should start from a base of supplies, 
which should be fortified and guarded, and to 
which the army should fall back in case of 
disaster. The first movement looking to 
Vicksburg as an objective point was begun 
early in November, 1862, and conformed to 
this axiom. It followed the line of the Missis- 
sippi Central railroad, with Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, as a base; and soon after it started a 
coéperating column was moved down the 
river in transports, with Memphis as its base. 
Both of these movements failing, the entire 
Army of the Tennessee was transferred to the 
neighborhood of Vicksburg and landed on the 
opposite side of the river at Milliken’s Bend. 

Here, after spending about three months 
trying to get upon the high land, and also 
waiting for the waters of the Mississippi, which 
were very high this winter, to recede, I de- 
termined to march below Vicksburg, take 
Grand Gulf, hold it, and operate with the aid 
of Banks’s army against Port Hudson, using 
New Orleans as my base of supplies; then to 
return against Vicksburg with the combined 
armies, retaining New Orleans as our base. 

In pursuance of this determination, the 
army was marched to a point below Vicks- 
burg on the Louisiana side, and the batteries 
were run by the fleet and some of the trans- 
ports. 

On the 29th of April the troops were at 
Hard Times, and the fleet, under Admiral Por- 
ter, made an attack upon Grand Gulf, while 
I reconnoitered the position of the enemy on 
a tug, to see if it was possible to make a land- 
ing. Finding that place too strong, I moved 
the army below Grand Gulf to De Shroon’s, 
running the batteries there as we had done at 
Vicksburg. Learning here from an old negro 
that there was a good road from Bruinsburg 
up to Port Gibson, I determined to cross and 
move upon Grand Gulf from the rear. 

Apnil 30th was spent in transporting troops 
across the river, These troops were moved 
out towards Port Gibson as fast as they 
were landed. On the 1st of May the ad- 
vance met the enemy under Bowen about 
four miles west of Port Gibson, where quite 
a severe battle was fought, resulting in the 
defeat of the enemy, who were driven from 
the field. On May 2d our troops moved into 
Port Gibson, and, finding that the bridges 
over Bayou Pierre were destroyed, spent the 
balance of the day in rebuilding and crossing 
them, and marching to the North Fork, where 
we encamped for the night. During the night 
we rebuilt the bridge across the North Fork, 
which had also been destroyed, and the next 
day (the 3d) pushed on, and, after consid- 
erable skirmishing, reached the Big Black, 
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near Hankinson’s Ferry, and the Mississippi at 
Grand Gulf. 

On the 3d I went into Grand Gulf, and 
spent the afternoon and until late that night 
in writing letters to Washington and orders 
for the next movement of the army. Here I 
also received a letter from Banks stating that 
he could not be at Port Hudson for some 
days, and then with an army of only fifteen 
thousand men. As I did not regard this force 
of as much value as the time which would be 
lost in waiting for it, I determined to move 
on to Vicksburg. 

The 4th, sth, and 6th of May were spent 
in reconnoitering towards Vicksburg, and 
also in crossing Sherman's troops over to 
Grand Gulf. On the 7th, Sherman having 
joined the main body of the army, the troops 
across the Big Black were withdrawn, and 
the movement was commenced to get in posi- 
tion on the Vicksburg and Jackson railroad so 
as to attack Vicksburg from the rear. This 
occupied the army from the 7th to the 12th, 
when our position was near Fourteen Mile 
creek, Raymond being our right flank, our 
left resting on the Big Black. To obtain this 
position we fought the battle of Raymond, 
where Logan’s and Crocker’s divisions of 
McPherson’s corps defeated the Confederates 
under General Gregg, driving him back on 
Jackson; Sherman and McClernand both 
having some skirmishing where they crossed 
Fourteen Mile creek. 

As the army under Pemberton was on my 
left flank, and that under General Joseph E. 
Johnston on my right at Jackson, I deter- 
mined to move the army rapidly on Jackson, 
capturing and destroying that place as a mili- 
tary depot; then turn west and destroy the 
army under Pemberton, or drive it back into 
Vicksburg. The 13th was spent in making 
the first of these moves. On the 14th Jackson 
was attacked with Sherman’s and McPher- 
son’s corps. The place was taken, and all 
supplies that could be of service to the enemy 
were destroyed, as well as the railroad bridge. 

On the 15th the troops were faced to the 
west and marched towards Pemberton, who 
was near Edwards’s Station. The next day, the 
16th, we met the enemy at Champion’s Hill, 
and, after a hard-fought battle, defeated and 
drove him back towards Vicksburg, captur- 
ing eighteen guns and nearly three thousand 
men. This was the hardest-fought battle of 
the campaign. 

On the 17th we reached the Big Black, 
where we found the enemy intrenched. After 
a battle of two or three hours’ duration we 
succeeded in carrying their works by storm, 
capturing much artillery and about twelve 
hundred men. In their flight the enemy de- 
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stroyed the bridge across the Big Black, so 
that the balance of the day and night was 
spent in building bridges across that stream. 

We crossed on the morning of the 18th, 
ind the outworks of Vicksburg were reached 
before night, the army taking position in their 
front. On the rgth there was continuous skir- 
mishing with the enemy while we were getting 
into better positions. ‘The enemy’s troops had 
been much demoralized by their defeats at 
Champion’s Hill and the Big Black, and I be- 
lieved he would not make much of an effort 
to hold Vicksburg. Accordingly at two o’clock 
I ordered an assault. It resulted in securing 
more advanced positions for all our troops, 
where they were fully covered from the fire 
of the enemy, and the siege of Vicksburg 
began. 

The 2oth and 21st were spent in strength- 
ening our position, and in making roads in 
rear of the army, from Yazoo river or Chicka- 
saw bayou. Most of the army had now been 
for three weeks with only five days’ rations 
issued by the commissary. They had had an 
abundance of food, however, but had begun to 
feel the want of bread. I remember that, in 
passing around to the left of the line on the 
21st, a soldier, recognizing me, said in rather 
a low voice, but yet so that I heard him, 
“Hard-tack.” In a moment the cry was taken 
up all along the line, “//ard-tack! hard-tack!” 
I told the men nearest to me that we had been 
engaged ever since the arrival of the troops 
in building a road over which to supply them 
with everything they needed. The cry was 
instantly changed to cheers. By the night 
of the 21st full rations were issued to all the 
troops. The bread and coffee were highly 
appreciated. 

I now determined on a second assault. 
Johnston was in my rear, only fifty miles away, 
with an army not much inferior in numbers 
to the one I had with me, and I knew he was 
being reénforced. There was danger of his 
coming to the assistance of Pemberton, and 
after all he might defeat my anticipations of 
capturing the garrison, if, indeed, he did not 
prevent the capture of the city. The imme- 
diate capture of Vicksburg would save send- 
ing me the reénforcements which were so 
much wanted elsewhere, and would set free 
the army under me to drive Johnston from 
the State. But the first consideration of all 
was that the troops believed they could carry 
the works in their front, and would not have 
worked so patiently in the trenches if they 
had not been allowed to try. 

The attack was ordered to commence on 
all parts of the line at ten o’clock a. M. on the 
22d witha furious cannonade from every bat- 
tery in position. All the corps commanders 


set their time by mine, so that all might open 
the engagement at the same minute. The 
attack was gallant, and portions of each of 
the three corps succeeded in getting up to the 
very parapets of the enemy, and in planting 
their battle-flags upon them ; but at no place 
were we able to enter. General McClernand 
reported that he had gained the enemy’s 
intrenchments at several points, and wanted 
reénforcements. I occupied a position from 
which I believed I could see as well as he 
what took place in his front, and I did not 
see the success he reported. But his request 
for reénforcements being repeated, I could not 
ignore it, and sent him Quinby’s division of the 
Seventeenth Corps. Sherman and McPherson 
were both ordered to renew their assaults as 
a diversion in favor of McClernand. This last 
attack only served to increase our casualties, 
without giving any benefit whatever. As soon 
as it was dark our troops that had reached the 
enemy’s line and had been obliged to remain 
there for security all day were withdrawn, and 
thus ended the last assault on Vicksburg. 

Aregular siege was now determined upon,— 
to “ out-camp the enemy,” as it were, and to 
incur no more losses. The experience of the 
22d convinced officers and men that this was 
best, and they went to work on the defenses 
and approaches with a will. With the navy 
holding the river, the investment of Vicksburg 
was complete. As long as we could hold our 
position, the enemy was limited in supplies 
of food, men, and munitions of war, to what 
he had on hand. These could not last 
always. 

The crossing of troops at Bruinsburg had 
commenced April zoth. On the 18th of May 
the army was inrearof Vicksburg. On the rgth, 
just twenty days after the movement began, 
the city was completely investedand an assault 
had been made. Five distinct battles — besides 
continuous skirmishing —had been fought and 
won by the Union forces; the capital of the State 
had fallen, and its arsenals, military manufac- 
tories, and everything useful for military pur- 
poses, had been destroyed ; an average of about 
one hundred and eighty miles had been march- 
ed by the troops engaged ; but five days’ rations 
had been issued, and no forage; over 6000 
prisoners had been captured, and as many 
more of the enemy had been killed or wounded ; 
twenty-seven heavy cannon and sixty-one 
field-pieces had fallen into our hands; and four 
hundred miles of the river, from Vicksburg to 
Port Hudson, had become ours. The Union 
force that had crossed the Mississippi river 
up to this time was less than forty-three thou- 
sand men. One division of these, Blair’s, 
only arrived in time to take part in the battle 
of Champion’s Hill, but was not engaged 
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there, and one brigade, Ransom’s, of Mc- 
Pherson’s corps reached the field after the 
battle. The enemy had at Vicksburg, Grand 
Gulf, Jackson, and on the roads between these 
places, quite sixty thousand men. They were 
in their own country, where no rear-guards 
were necessary. The country was admirable 
for defense, but difficult to conduct an offen- 
sive campaign in. All their troops had to 
be met. We were fortunate, to say the least, 
in meeting them in detail: at Port Gibson, 
seven or eight thousand; at Raymond, five 
thousand ; at Jackson, from eight to eleven 
thousand; at Champion’s Hill, twenty-five 
thousand ; at the Big Black, four thousand. 
A part of those met at Jackson were all that 
was left of those encountered at Raymond. 
They were beaten in detail by a force smaller 
than their own, upon their own ground. Our 
losses up to this time had been : 
Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

Port Gibson 719 

South Fork, Bayou Pierre I 
Skirmishes May 3 
Fourteen Mile Creek 
Raymond . al 
Jackson 
Champion’s Hill 
Big Black.... 
Bridgeport. . . . 


66 
on ae 
.410 
39 


- 695 
Of the wounded many were but slightly so, 


. =e 


and continued on duty. Not half of them 
were disabled for any length of time.* 

After the unsuccessful assault of the 22d, 
the work of the regular siege began. Sher- 
man occupied the right, starting from the 
river above Vicksburg ;. McPherson the cen- 
ter (McArthur’s division now with him); and 
McClernand the left, holding the road south 
to Warrenton. Lauman’s division arrived at 
this time, and was placed on the extreme left 
of the line. 

In the interval between the assaults of the 
1gth and 22d, roads had been constructed 
from the Yazoo river and Chickasaw Bayou, 
around the rear of the army, to enable us to bring 
up supplies of food and ammunition ; ground 
had been selected and cleared on which the 
troops were to be encamped, and tents and 
cooking utensils were brought up. The troops 
had been without these from the time of cross- 
ing the Mississippi up to this time. All was 
now ready forthe pick and spade. Prentiss and 
Hurlbut were ordered to send forward every 
man that could be spared. Cavalry especially 
was wanted to watch the fords along the Big 
Black, and to observe Johnston. I knew that 
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Johnston was receiving reénforcements from 
Bragg, who was confronting Rosecrans in Ten- 
nessee. Vicksburg was so important to the 
enemy that I belieyed he would make the most 
strenuous efforts to raise the siege, even at the 
risk of losing ground elsewhere. 

My line was more than fifteen miles long, 
extending from Haines’s Bluff to Vicksburg, 
thence to Warrenton. The line of the enemy 
was about seven. In addition to this, having an 
enemy at Canton and Jackson in our rear, who 
was being constantly reénforced, we requirea a 
second line of defense facing the other way. I 
had not troops enough under my command to 
man this. General Halleck appreciated the 
situation and, without being asked for reén- 
forcements, forwarded them with all possible 
dispatch. 

The ground about Vicksburg is admirable 
for defense. On the north it is about two 
hundred feet above the Mississippi river at 
the highest point, and is very much cut up 
by the washing rains ; the ravines were grown 
up with cane and underbrush, while the sides 
and tops were covered with a dense forest. 
Farther south the ground flattens out some- 
what, and was in cultivation ; but here, too, 
it was cut by ravines and small streams. 
The enemy’s line of defense followed the crest 
of a ridge, from the river north of the city, 
eastward, then southerly around to the Jack- 
son road, full three miles back of the city. 
Deep ravines of the description given lay in 
front of these defenses. As there is a succes- 
sion of gullies, cut out by rains, along the side 
of the ndge, the line was necessarily very ir- 
regular. To follow each of these spurs with 
intrenchments, so as to command the slopes 
on either side, would have lengthened their 
line very much. Generally, therefore, or in 
many places, their line would run from near 
the head of one gully nearly straight to the 
head of another, and an outer work, triangu- 
lar in shape, generally open in the rear, was 
thrown up on the point. With a few men in 
this outer work, they commanded the ap- 
proaches to the main line completely. 

The work to be done to make our position 
as strong against the enemy as his was 
against us, was very great. The problem was 
also complicated by our wanting our line as 
near that of the enemy as possible. We had 
but four engineer officers with us. Captain 
Prime, of the Engineer Corps, was the chief, 
and the work at the beginning was mainly 
directed by him. His health, however, soon 
gave out, when he was succeeded by Captain 
Comstock, also of the Engineer Corps. To 


“The official revised statements of losses soon to be published by Colonel Robert N. Scott of the War 
Records Office (of which the above table is a part), show that the aggregate Union losses from May 1 to July 
4, were: killed, 1514; wounded, 7395; captured or missing, 453 ; —total, 9362 — Epiror. 
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provide assistants on such a long line, I 
directed that all officers who were graduates 
at West Point, where they had necessarily to 
study military engineering, should, in addi- 
tion to their other duties, assist in the work. 
The chief quartermaster and the chief com- 
missary were graduates. The chief com- 
missary, now the commissary-general of the 
army, begged off, however, saying that there 
was nothing in engineering that he was good 
for, unless he would do for a sap-roller. As 
soldiers require rations while working in the 
ditches as well as when marching and fight- 
ing, and as we should be sure to lose him if 
he was used as a sap-roller, I let him off. The 
general is a large man,— weighs two hundred 
and twenty pounds, and is not tall. 

We had no siege-guns except six thirty-two 
pounders, and there were none at the West to 
draw from. Admiral Porter, however, sup- 
plied us with a battery of navy-guns of large 
caliber, and with these, and the field-artillery 
used in the campaign, the siege began. The 
first thing to do was to get the artillery in bat- 
teries where they would occupy commanding 
positions ; then, to establish the camps, under 
cover from the fire of the enemy, but as near 
up as possible ; and then to construct rifle-pits 
and covered ways, to connect the entire com- 
mand by the shortest route. The enemy did 
not harass us much while we were constructing 
our batteries. Probably their artillery ammu- 
nition was short, and their infantry was kept 
down by our sharp-shooters, who were always 
on the alert and ready to fire at a head when- 
ever it showed itself above the rebel works. 

In no place were our lines more than six 
hundred yards from the enemy. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to cover our men by something 
more than the ordinary parapet. To give 
additional protection, sand-bags, bullet-proof, 
were placed along the tops of the parapets, 
far enough apart to make loopholes for mus- 
ketry. On top of these, logs were put. By 
these means the men were enabled to walk 
about erect when off duty, without fear of 
annoyance from sharp-shooters. The enemy 
used in their defense explosive musket-balls, 
thinking, no doubt, that, bursting over our 
men in the trenches, they would do some exe- 
cution. I do not remember a single case 
where a man was injured by a piece of one 
of these shells. When they were hit, and the 
ball exploded, the wound was terrible. In 
these cases a solid ball would have hit as 
well. Their use is barbarous, because they 
produce increased suffering without any cor- 
responding advantage to those using them. 

The enemy could not resort to our method 
to protect their men, because we had an in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition to draw 


upon, and used it freely. Splinters from the 
timber would have made havoc among their 
men behind. 

There were no mortars with the besiegers, 
except those that the navy had in front of the 
city; but wooden ones were made by taking 
logs of the toughest wood that could be found, 
boring them out for six or twelve pounder 
shells, and binding them with strong iron 
bands. These answered as coehorns, and shells 
were successful'y thrown from them intc the 
trenches of the enemy. 

The labor of building the batteries and 
of intrenching was largely done by the pioneers, 
assisted by negroes who came within our 
lines and who were paid for their work ; but 
details from the line had often to be made. 
The work was pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible, and when an advanced position was 
secured and covered from the fire of the 
enemy, the batteries were advanced. By the 
30th of June there were two hundred and 
twenty guns in position, mostly light field- 
pieces, besides a battery of heavy guns 
belonging to, and manned and commanded by, 
the navy. We were now as strong for de- 
fense against the garrison of Vicksburg as 
they were egainst us; but I knew that John- 
ston was in our rear, and was receiving con- 
stant reénforcements from the East. He had 
at this time a larger force than I had had at 
any time prior to the battle of Champion’s Hill. 

As soon as the news of the arrival of the 
Union army behind Vicksburg reached the 
North, floods of visitors began to pour in. 
Some came to gratify curiosity ; some to see 
sons or brothers who had passed through the 
terrible ordeal ; members of the Christian and 
Sanitary commissions came to minister to the 
wants of the sick and the wounded. Often 
those coming to see a son or brother would 
bring a dozen or two of poultry, They did 
not know how little the gift would be appre- 
ciated. The soldiers had lived so much on 
chickens, ducks, and turkeys, without bread, 
during the march, that the sight of poultry, 
if they could get bacon, almost took away 
their appetite. 

Among the earliest arrivals was the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, with most of the State 
officers. I naturally wanted to show them 
what there was of most interest. In Sher- 
man’s front the ground was the most broken 
and most wooded, and more was to be seen 
without exposure. I therefore took them to 
Sherman’s headquarters and presented them. 
Before starting out to look at the lines— pos- 
sibly while Sherman’s horse was being saddled 
—there were many questions asked about the 
late campaign, about which the North had 
been so imperfectly informed. There was 4 
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little knot around Sherman, and another around 
me, and I heard Sherman repeating in the 
most animated manner, “ Grant is entitled to 
every bit of the credit for the campaign. I op- 
posed it. I wrote him a letter opposing it.” But 
for this speech it is not likely that Sherman’s 
opposition would have ever been heard of. His 
untiring energy and great efficiency during the 
campaign entitled him to a full share of all the 
credit due for its success. He could not have 
done more if the plan had been his own. 

On the 26th of May I sent Blair’s division 
up the Yazoo to drive out a force of the enemy 
supposed to be between the Big Black and the 
Yazoo. The country was rich, and full of 
supplies of both food and forage. Blair was in- 
structed to take all of it. The cattle were to be 
driven in for the use of our army, and the food 
and forage to be consumed by our troops or by 
fire; all bridges were to be destroyed, and the 
roads rendered as nearly impassable as possible. 
Blair went forty-five miles, and was gone hearly 
a week. His work was effectually done. I re- 
quested Admiral Porter at this time to send the 
Marine Brigade, a floating nondescript force 
which had been assigned to his command, and 
which proved very useful, up to Haines’s Bluff 
to hold it until reénforcements could be sent. 

On the 26th I received a letter from Banks, 


asking me to reénforce him with ten thousand 


men at Port Hudson. Of course I could not 
comply with his request, nor did I think he 
needed them. He was in no danger of an at- 
tack by the garrison in his front, and there was 
noarmy organizing in his rear toraise the siege. 

On the 3d of June a brigade from Hurlbut’s 
command arrived, General Nathan Kimball 
commanding. It was sent to Mechanicsburg, 
some miles north-east of Haines’s Bluff, and 
about midway between the Big Black and the 
Yazoo. A brigade of Blair’s division and 
twelve hundred cavalry had already, on Blair’s 
return from up the Yazoo, been sent to the 
same place with instructions to watch the 
crossings of the Big Black river, to destroy 
the roads in his (Blair’s) front, and to gather 
or destroy all supplies. 

On the 7th of June our little force of col- 
ored and white troops across the Mississippi, 
at Milliken’s Bend, were attacked by about 
three thousand men from Richard Taylor's 
trans-Mississippi command. With the aid of 
the gun-boats the enemy were speedily re- 
pelled. I sent Mower’s brigade over with in- 
structions to drive the Confederates beyond the 
Tensas Bayou, and we had no further trouble in 
that quarter during the siege. This was the first 
important engagement of the war in which col- 
ored troops were under fire. These men were 
very raw, having all been enlisted since the 
beginning of the siege, but they behaved well. 
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On the 8th of June a full division arrived 
from Hurlbut’s command, under General Sooy 
Smith. It was sent immediately to Haines’s 
Bluff, and General C. C. Washburn was assign- 
ed to the general command at that point. 

On the 11th a strong division arrived from 
the Department of the Missouri under Gen- 
eral Herron, which was placed on our left. 
This cut off the last possible chance of com- 
munication between Pemberton and Johnston, 
as it enabled Lauman to close up on McCler- 
nand’s left, while Herron intrer.ched from 
Lauman to the water’s edge. At this point 
the water recedes a few hundred yards from 
the high land. Through this opening, no 
doubt, the Confederate commanders had been 
able to get messengers under cover of night. 

On the 14th General Parke arrived with 
two divisions of Burnside’s corps, and was 
immediately dispatched to Haines’s Bluff. 
These latter troops — Herron’s and Parke’s — 
were the reénforcements, already spoken of, 
sent by Halleck in anticipation of their being 
needed. They arrived none too soon. 

I now had about seventy-one thousand 
men. More than half were disposed across 
the peninsula between the Yazoo, at Haines’s 
Bluff, and the Big Black; while the division 
of Osterhaus was watching the crossings of 
the latter river farther south, from the cross- 
ing of the Jackson road to Baldwin’s Ferry, 
and below. 

There were eight roads leading into Vicks- 
burg, along which, and to their immediate 
sides, our work was specially pushed and bat- 
teries were advanced; but no commanding 
point within range of the enemy was neglected. 

On the 17th I received letters from Gen- 
erals Sherman and McPherson, saying that 
their respective commands had complained to 
them of a fulsome congratulatory order, pub- 
lished by General McClernand to the Thir- 
teenth Corps, which did great injustice to the 
other troops engaged in the campaign. This 
order had been sent north and published, and 
now papers containing it had reached our 
camps. The order had not been heard of by 
me, and certainly not by troops outside of 
McClernand’s command, until brought in this 
way. I wrote at once to McClernand, directing 
him to send me a copy of this order. He did 
so, and I immediately relieved him from the 
command of the Thirteenth Army Corps, and 
ordered him back to Springfield, Illinois. The 
publication of his order in the press was in viola- 
tion of War Department ordersand also of mine. 

On the 22d of June positive information 
was received that Johnston had crossed the 
Big Black river for the purpose of attacking our 
rear, to raise the siege and release Pemberton. 
The correspondence between Johnston and 
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Pemberton shows that all expectation of hold- 
ing Vicksburg had by this time passed from 
Johnston’s mind. I immediately ordered 
Sherman to the command of all the forces 
from Haines’s Bluff to the Big Black river. 
These amounted now to quite half the troops 
about Vicksburg. Besides these, Herron’s and 
A. J. Smith’s divisions were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to reénforce Sher- 
man. Haines’s Bluff had been strongly forti- 
fied on the land side, and on all commanding 
points from there to the Big Black atthe rail- 
road crossing batteries had been constructed. 
The work of connecting by rifle-pits, when 
this was not already done, was an easy task 
for the troops that were to defend them. 

Johnston evidently took in the situation, and 
wisely, I think, abstained from making an as- 
sault on us, because it would simply have in- 
flicted loss on both sides without accomplishing 
any result. We were strong enough to have 
taken the offensive against him; but I did not 
feel disposed to take any risk of loosing our hold 
upon Pemberton’s army, while I would have 
rejoiced at the opportunity of defending our- 
selves against an attack by Johnston. 

From the 23d of May the work of fortifying, 
and pushing forward our position nearer to 
the enemy, had been steadily progressing. At 
the point on the Jackson road in front of 
Ransom’s brigade a sap was run up to the 
enemy’s parapet, and by the 25th of June we 
had it undermined and the mine charged. 
The enemy had countermined, but did not 
succeed in reaching our mine. At this par- 
ticular point the hill on which stood the rebel 
work rises abruptly. Our sap ran close up to 
the outside of the enemy’s parapet. In fact 
this parapet was also our protection. The sol- 
diers of the two sides occasionally conversed 
pleasantly across this barrier : sometimes they 
would exchange the hard bread of the Union 
soldiers for the tobacco of the Confederates, 
and at other times they threw over hand- 
grenades, the rebels throwing them first, and 
our men often catching them in their hands 
and returning them. 

Our mine had been started some distance 
back down the hill ; consequently, when it had 
extended as far as the parapet, it was many 
feet below it. This caused the failure of the 
enemy in his search to find and destroy it. On 
the 25th of June, at 3 o’clock, all being ready, 
the mine was exploded. A heavy artillery fire 
all along the line had been ordered to open 
with the explosion. The effect was to blow 
the top of the hill off and make a crater where 
it stood. The breach was not sufficient to en- 
able us to pass a column of attack through. In 
fact, the enemy, having failed to reach our 
mine, had thrown up a line farther back, where 


most of the men guarding that point were 
placed. There were a few men, however, left 
at the advance line, and others were working in 
the counter-mine, which was still being pushed 
to find ours. All that were there were thrown 
into the air, some of them coming down on 
our side, still alive. I remember one colored 
man who, having been under-ground at work 
when the explosion took place, was thrown 
to our side. He was not much hurt, but 
terribly frightened. Some one asked him 
how high he had gone up. “ Dun no, massa, 
but t’ink ’bout t’ree mile,” was his reply. Gen- 
eral Logan commanded at this point, and 
took this colored man to his quarters, where 
he did service to the end of the siege. 

As soon as the explosion took place the 
crater was seized by two regiments of our 
troops who were near by, under cover, 
where they had been placed for the express 
purpose. The enemy made a desperate efiort 
to expel them, but failed, and soon retired 
behind his new line. From here, however, they 
threw hand-grenades, which did some execu- 
tion. The compliment was returned by our 
men, but not with so much effect. The enemy 
could lay their grenades on the parapet, which 
alone divided the contestants, and roll them 
down upon us; while from our side they had 
to be thrown over the parapet, which was at 
considerable elevation. During the night we 
made efforts to secure our position in the cra- 
ter against the missiles of the enemy, so as to 
run trenches along the outer base of their par- 
apet, right and left; but the enemy continued 
throwing their grenades, and brought boxes 
of field ammunition (shells), the fuses of which 
they would light with port-fires, and throw 
them by hand into our ranks. We found it im- 
possible to continue this work. Another mine 
was consequently started, which was exploded 
on the rst of July, destroying an entire redan, 
killing and wounding a. considerable num- 
ber of its occupants, and leaving an immense 
chasm where it stood. No attempt to charge 
was made this time, the experience of the 25th 
admonishing us. Our loss in the first affair was 
about thirty killed and wounded. The enemy 
must have lost more in the two explosions than 
we did in the first. We lost none in the second. 

From this time forward the work of mining 
and pushing our position nearer to the enemy 
was prosecuted with vigor, and I determined 
to explode no more mines until we were read) 
to explode a number at different points and 
assault immediately after. We were up no¥ 
at three different points, one in front of each 
corps, to where only the parapet of the enem) 
divided us. 

About this time an intercepted dispatch from 
Johnston to Pemberton informed me that 
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Johnston intended to make a determined at- 
tack upon us, in order to relieve the garrison 
of Vicksburg. I knew the garrison would make 
no formidable effort to relieve itself. The picket 
lines were so close to each other— where there 
was space enough between the lines to post 
pickets —that the men could converse. On the 
21st of June I was informed, through this 
means, that Pemberton was preparing to 
escape by crossing to the Louisiana side under 
cover of night; that he had employed work- 
men in making boats for that purpose ; that the 
men had been canvassed to ascertain if they 
would make an assault on the “ Yankees” to 
cut their way out; that they had refused, and 
had almost mutinied because their commander 
would not surrender and relieve their suffer- 
ings, and had only been pacified by the assur- 
ance that boats enough would be finished in a 
week to carry them all over. The rebel pick- 
ets also said that houses in the city had been 
pulled down to get material to build these 
boats with. Afterwards this story was verified. 
On entering the city we found a large number 
of very rudely constructed boats. 

All necessary steps were at once taken to 
render such an attempt abortive. Our pickets 
were doubled; Admiral Porter was informed, 
so that the river might be more closely 
watched ; material was collected on the west 
bank of the river with which to light it up 
if the attempt was made; and batteries were 
established along the levee crossing the penin- 
sula on the Louisiana side. Had the attempt 
been made, the garrison of Vicksburg would 
have been drowned, or made prisoners on the 
Louisiana side. General Richard Taylor was 
expected on the west bank to codperate in 
this movement, I believe; but he did not 
come, nor could he have done so with a force 
sufficient to be of service. The river was now 
in our possession, from its source to its mouth, 
except in the immediate front of Vicksburg 
and of Port Hudson. We had pretty nearly 
exhausted the country, from a line drawn from 
Lake Providence to opposite Bruinsburg. The 
roads west were not of a character to draw 
supplies over for any considerable force. 

By the rst of July our approaches had 
reached the enemy’s ditch at a number of 
places. At ten points we could move under 
cover to within from five to one hundred 
yards of the enemy. Orders were given to 
make all preparations for assault on the 6th 
of July. The debouches were ordered wid- 
ened, to afford easy egress, while the ap- 
proaches were also to be widened to admit 
the troops to pass through four abreast. 
Plank, and bags filled with cotton packed in 
tightly, were ordered prepared, to enable the 
troops to cross the ditches. 


On the night of the rst of July Johnston 
was between Brownsville and the Big Black, 
and wrote Pemberton from there that about 
the 7th of the month an attempt would be 
made to create a diversion to enable him to 
cut his way out. Pemberton was a prisoner 
before this message reached him. 

On July rst Pemberton, seeing no hope of 
outside relief, addressed the following letter 
to each of his four division commanders : 


“Unless the siege of Vicksburg is raised, or sup- 
plies are thrown in, it will become necessary very 
shortly to evacuate the place. I see no prospect of 
the former, and there are many great, if not insuper- 
able, obstacles in the way of the latter. You are, 
therefore, requested to inform me with as little delay 
as possible as to the condition of your troops, and 
their ability to make the marches and undergo the 
fatigues necessary to accomplish a successful evac- 
uation.” 


Two of his generals suggested surrender, 
and the other two practically did the same. 
They expressed the opinion that an attempt 
to evacuate would fail. Pemberton had pre- 
viously got a message to Johnston suggesting 
that he should try to negotiate with me for a 
release of the garrison with their arms. The 
latter replied that it would be a confession 
of weakness for him to do so; but he author- 
ized Pemberton to use his name in making 
such an arrangement. 

On the 3d, about ten o'clock a. m., white 
flags appeared on a portion of the rebel 
works. Hostilities along that part of the line 
ceased at once. Soon two persons were seen 
coming towards our lines bearing a white flag. 
They proved to be General Bowen, a division 
commander, and Colonel Montgomery, aide- 
de-camp to Pemberton, bearing the follow- 
ing letter to me: 


“T have the honor to propose an armistice for 
hours, with the view to arranging terms for the capit- 
ulation of Vicksburg. To this = if agreeable to you, 
I will appoint three commissioners, to meet a like 
number to be named by yourself, at such place and 
hour to-day as you may find convenient. I make this 
proposition to save the further effusion of blood, which 
must otherwise be shed to a frightful extent, feeling 
myself fully able to maintain my position for a yet in- 
definite period. This communication will be handed 
rou under a flag of truce, by Major-General John S. 

wen.” 


It was a glorious sight to officers and 
soldiers on the line where these white flags 
were visible, and the news soon spread to all 
parts of the command. The troops felt that 
their long and weary marches, hard fighting, 
ceaseless watching by night and day in a hot 
climate, exposure to all sorts of weather, to 
diseases, and worst of all, to the gibes of many 
Northern papers that came to them saying 
that all their suffering was in vain —that 
Vicksburg would never be taken —were at 
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last at an end, and the Union was sure to be 
saved. 

Bowen was received by General A. J. 
Smith, and asked to see me. I had beena 
neighbor of Bowen’s in Missouri, and knew 
him well and favorably, before the war; but 
his request was refused. He then suggested 
that I should meet Pemberton. To this I sent 
a verbal message saying that, if Pemberton 
desired it, I would meet him in front of 
McPherson’s corps at three o’clock that after- 
noon. I also sent the following written reply 
to Pemberton’s letter : 

“ Your note of this date is just received, proposing 
an armistice for several hours, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing terms of capitulation through commissioners, to 
be appointed, etc. The useless effusion of blood you 
propose stopping by this course can be ended at any 
time you may choose, by the unconditional surrender 
of the city and garrison. Men who have shown so 
much endurance and courage as those now in Vicks- 
burg will always challenge the respect of an adversary, 
and I can assure you will be treated with all the respect 
due to prisoners of war. I do not favor the proposi- 
tion of appointing commissioners to arrange the terms 
of capitulation, because I have no terms other than 
those indicated above.” 

At three o’clock Pemberton appeared at 
the point suggested in my verbal message, 
accompanied by the same officers who had 
borne his letter of the morning. Generals 
Ord, McPherson, Logan, A. J. Smith, and sev- 
eral officers of my staff, accompanied me. Our 
place of meeting was on a hillside within a 
few hundred feet of the rebel lines. Near by 
stood a stunted oak-tree, which was made his- 
torical by the event. It was but a short time 
before the last vestige of its body, root, and 
limbs had disappeared, the fragments being 
taken as trophies. Since then the same tree, 
like “the true cross,” has furnished many cords 
of wood in the shape of trophies. 

Pemberton and I had served in the same 
division in a part of the Mexican war. I 
knew him very well, therefore, and greeted 
him as an old acquaintance. He soon asked 
what terms I proposed to give his army if it 
surrendered. My answer was, “ The same as 
proposed in my reply to your letter.” Pember- 
ton then said, rather snappishly, “ The confer- 
ence might as well end,” and turned abruptly 
as if to leave. I said, “ Very well.” General 
Bowen, I saw, was very anxious that the sur- 
render should be consummated. His manner 
and remarks while Pemberton and I were 
talking showed this. He now proposed that 
he and one of our generals should have a con- 
ference. I had no objection to this, as nothing 
could be made binding upon me that they 
might propose. Smith and Bowen accord- 
ingly had a conference, during which Pember- 
ton and I were in conversation, moving a short 
distance away towards the enemy’s lines. 


After a while Bowen suggested that the Con- 
federate army should be allowed to march out 
with the honors of war, carrying their small 
arms and field artillery. This was promptly 
and unceremoniously rejected. The interview 
then ended, I agreeing, however, to send a letter 
giving final terms by ten o’clock that night. 

Word was sent to Admiral Porter soon after 
the correspondence with Pemberton com- 
menced, so that hostilities might be stopped 
on the part of both army and navy. It was 
agreed on my parting with Pemberton that 
they should not be renewed until our corre- 
spondence ceased. 

When I returned to my headquarters I 
sent for all the corps and division command. 
ers who were with the army immediately con- 
fronting Vicksburg. Half the army was from 
eight to twelve miles off, waiting for Johnston. 
I informed these officers of the contents of 
Pemberton’s letter, of my reply, and the sub- 
stance of the interview, and told them I was 
ready to hear any suggestion, but would hold 
the power of deciding entirely in my own 
hands, even against a unanimous judgment. 
This was the nearest to a “council of war” I 
ever held. Against the general, almost unani- 
mous, judgment of the council I sent the fol- 
lowing letter : 


“In conformity with agreement this afternoon, I will 
submit the following proposition for the surrender of 
the city of Vicksburg, public stores, etc. On your ac- 
cepting the terms proposed I will march in one divi- 
sion as a guard, and take possession at 8 A.M. to-mor- 
row. As soon as rolls can be made out and paroles be 
signed by officers and men, you will be allowed to 
march out of our lines, the officers taking with them 
their side-arms and clothing, and the field, staff, and 
cavalry officers one horse each. The rank and file will 
be allowed all their clothing, but no other property. 
If these conditions are accepted, any amount of rations 
you may deem necessary can be taken from the stores 
you now have, and also the necessary cooking uten- 
sils for preparing them. Thirty wagons also, counting 
two two-horse or mule teams as one, will be allowed to 
transport such articles as cannot be carried along. The 
same conditions will be allowed to all sick and wounded 
officers and soldiers as fast as they become able to 
travel. The paroles for these latter must be signed, 
however, whilst officers are present authorized to sign 
the roll of prisoners.” 


By the terms of the cartel then in force 
prisoners captured by either army were re- 
quired to be forwarded, as soon as possible, to 
either Aiken’s Landing below Dutch Gap, on 
the James river, or to Vicksburg, there to be 
exchanged, or paroled until they could be 
exchanged. There was a Confederate com- 
missioner at Vicksburg, authorized to make 
the exchange. I did not propose to take 
him prisoner, but to leave him free to perform 
the functions of his office. Had I insisted 
upon an unconditional surrender, there would 
have been over thirty thousand men to trans- 
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port up to Cairo, very much to the incon- 
venience of the army on the Mississippi; 
thence the prisoners would have had to be 
transported by rail to Washington or Balti- 
more ; thence again by steamer to Aiken's, at 
very great expense. At Aiken’s they would 
have had to be paroled, because the Confed- 
erates did not have Union prisoners to give 
in exchange. Then again Pemberton’s army 
was largely composed of men whose homes 
were in the south-west. I knew many of them 
were tired of the war, and would get home just 
as soon as they could. A large number of them 
had voluntarily come into our lines during the 
siege, and had requested to besent north where 
they could get employment until the war was 
over and they could go to their homes. 

Late at night I received the following reply 
to my last letter: 

“ T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of this. date, proposing terms of 
capitulation for this garrison and post. In the main, 
your terms are accepted; but, in justice both to the 
honor and spirit of my troops, manifested in the de- 
fense of Vicksburg, I have to submit the following 
amendments, which, if acceded to by you, will per- 
fect the agreement between us. At ten o’clock A.M. 


to-morrow, I propose to evacuate the works in and 
around Vicksburg, and to surrender the city and 
garrison under my command, by marching out with 
my colors and arms, stacking them in front of my 
present lines, after which you will take possession. 


Officers to retain their side-arms and personal property, 
and the rights and property of citizens to be respected.” 

This was received after midnight ; my reply 
was as follows: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of 3d July. The amendment pro- 
posed by you cannot be acceded to in full. It will be 
necessary to furnish every officer and man with a pa- 
role signed by himself, which, with the completion of 
the roll of prisoners, will necessarily take some time. 
Again, I can make no stipulations with regard to the 
treatment of citizens and their private property. While 
I do not propose to cause them any undue annoyance 
or loss, I cannot consent to leave myself under any re- 
straint by stipulations. The property which officers will 
be allowed to take with them will be as stated in my 
proposition of last evening; that is, officers will be 
allowed their private baggage and side-arms, and 
mounted officers one horse each. If you mean by your 
proposition for each brigade to march to the front of the 
lines now occupied by it, and stack arms at ten o’clock 
A. M., and then return to the inside and there remain 
as prisoners until properly paroled, I will make no 
objection to it. Should no notification be received of 
your acceptance of my terms by nine o’clock A. M., I 
shall regard them as having been rejected, and shall act 
accordingly. Should these terms be accepted, white 
flags should be displayed along your lines to prevent 
such of my troops as may not have been notified, from 
firing upon your men.” 

These terms Pemberton promptly accepted. 

During the siege there had been a good 
deal of friendly sparring between the soldiers 
of the two armies on picket and where the lines 
were close together. All rebels were known 
as “ Johnnies,” all Union troops as “ Yanks.” 
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Often “ Johnny” would call, “ Well, Yank, when 
are you coming into town?” The reply was 
sometimes, “ We propose to celebrate the 4th 
of July there.” Sometimes it would be, “ We 
always treat our prisoners with kindness and 
do not want to hurt them”; or “ We are hold- 
ing you as prisoners of war while you are 
feeding yourselves,” etc. The garrison, from 
the commanding general down, undoubtedly 
expected an assault onthe 4th. They knewfrom 
the temper of their men that it would be suc- 
cessful when made, and that would bea greater 
humiliation thanto surrender. Besides, it would 
be attended with severe loss to them. The 
Vicksburg paper (which we received regularly 
through the courtesy of the rebel pickets) said 
prior to the 4th, in speaking of the Yankee 
boast that they would take dinner in Vicksburg 
that day, that the best receipt for cooking a 
rabbit was, “ First ketch your rabbit.” The 
paper at this time, and for some time prior, was 
printed on the plain side of wall paper. The 
last edition was issued on the 4th, and an- 
nounced that we had “caught our rabbit.” 

I have no doubt that Pemberton commenced 
hiscorrespondence on the 3d for a twofold pur- 
pose : first, to avoid an assault, which he knew 
would be successful; and second, to prevent 
the capture taking place on the great national 
holiday. Holding out for better terms, as he 
did, defeated his aim in the latter particular. 

Pemberton says in his report: “ If it should 
be asked why the 4th of July was selected 
as the day for surrender, the answer is ob- 
vious. I believed that upon that day I should 
obtain better terms. Well aware of the vanity 
of our foe, I knew they would attach vast im- 
portance to the entrance on the 4th of July 
into the stronghold of the great river, and 
that, to gratify their national vanity, they 
would yield then what could not be extorted 
from them at any other time.” This does not 
support my view of his reasons for selecting 
the day he did for surrendering. It must be 
recollected that his first letter asking terms was 
received about ten o’clock A. M., July 3d. It 
then could hardly be expected that it would take 
twenty-four hours to effect a surrender. He 
knew that Johnston was in our rear for the 
purpose of raising the siege, and he naturally 
would want to hold out as long as he could. 
He knew,his men would not resist an assault, 
and one was expected on the 4th. In our in- 
terview he told me he had rations enough to 
hold out for some time— my recollection istwo 
weeks. It was this statement that induced 
me to insert in the terms that he was to draw 
rations for his men from his own supplies. 

On the 3d, as soon as negotiations were com- 
menced, I notified Sherman, and directed him 
to be ready to take the offensive against John- 
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ston, drive him out of the State, and destroy 
his army if he could. Steele and Ord were 
directed at the same time to be in readiness to 
join Sherman as soon as the surrender should 
take place, and of this Sherman was notified. 

On the 4th, at the appointed hour, the 
garrison of Vicksburg marched out of their 
works, formed line in front, stacked arms, and 
marched back in good order. Our whole army 
present witnessed this scene without cheering, 
and without a single offensive remark that I 
ever heird of. Logan’s division, which had 
approached nearest the rebel works, was the 
first to march in, and the flag of one of the reg- 
iments of his division was soon floating over 
the court-house. Our men were no sooner in- 
side the lines than the two armies began to fra- 
ternize. We had had full rations from the time 
the siege commenced to the close. The enemy 
had been suffering, particularly towards the 
last. I myself saw our men taking bread from 
their haversacks and giving it to those whom 
they had so recently been engaged in sfarv- 
ing out. It was accepted with avidity and 
with thanks. 

I rode into Vicksburg with the troops, and 
went to the river to exchange congratulations 
with the navy upon our joint victory. At 
that time I found that many of the citizens 
had been living under-ground. The ridges 
upon which Vicksburg is built, and those 
back to the Big Black, are composed of a 
deep-yellow clay, of great tenacity. When 
roads and streets are cut through, perpendic- 
ular banks are left,and stand as well as if com- 
posed of stone. The magazines of the enemy 
were made by mining passageways into this 
clay, at places where there were deep cuts. 
Many citizens secured places of safety for 
their families by carving out rooms in these 
embankments. A doorway, in these cases, 
would be cut in a high bank, starting from the 
level of the road or street, and after running it 
in a few feet, a room of the size required would 
be carved out ofthe clay, the dirt being removed 
by the doorway. In some instances I saw 
where two rooms were cut out for a single 
family, with a doorway in the clay wall 
separating them. Some of these were car- 
peted and furnished with considerable elabor- 
ation. In these the occupants were fully 
secure from the shells of their enemy, which 
were dropped into the city night and day, 
without intermission. 

In the afternoon I returned to my old head- 
quarters outside, and did not move them into 
the town until the 6th. My dispatch announc- 
ing our victory to the Government was started 
for Cairo, by a dispatch boat (to be tele- 
graphed from there), on the evening of the 4th. 
It was as follows: 


“ The enemy surrendered this morning. The only 
terms allowed is their parole as prisoners of war. 
This I regard as a great advantage to us at this mo. 
ment. It saves, probably, several days in the capture, 
and leaves troops and transports ready for immediate 
service. Sherman, with a — force, moves imme. 
diately on Johnston, to drive him from the State. | 
will send troops to the relief of Banks, and return the 
Ninth Army Corps to Burnside.” 


Atthesame time I notified Banks, now before 
Port Hudson, of the capture and terms, and 
offered to send him all the troops he wanted. 
Banks had my letter printed, and through the 
kind offices of the pickets got several copies 
into the rebel lines. A copy getting into the 
hands of the commanding officer, General 
Gardner, he asked to have it authenticated 
and its reliability substantiated; this being 
done, he would deem it useless to hold out 
longer. Banks assured him that the surren- 
der had taken place, and Gardner capitulated 
unconditionally. 

Pemberton and his army were kept in Vicks- 
burg until the whole could be paroled. The 
paroles were in duplicate, by organization, 
one copy for each, Nationals and Confederates, 
signed by the commanding officers of the com- 
panies or regiments. Duplicates were also 
made for each soldier, and signed by each in- 
dividually, one to be retained by the soldier 
signing, and one to be retained by us. Several 
hundred refused to sign their paroles, prefer- 
ring to be sent to the North as prisoners to be- 
ing sent back to fight again. Others again kept 
out of the way, hoping to escape both alter. 
natives. 

Pemberton appealed to me in person to 
compel these men to sign their paroles, but | 
declined. It also leaked out that many of the 
men who had signed their paroles intended to 
desert and go to their homes as soon as they 
were out of our lines. Pemberton, hearing this, 
again appealed to me to assist him. He wanted 
arms for a battalion, to act as guards in keep- 
ing his men together while being marched to 
a camp of instruction, where he expected to 
keep them until exchanged. This request was 
also declined. It was precisely what I had ex- 
pected and hoped that they would do. I told 
him, however, that I would see that they 
marched beyond our lines in good order. By 
the 11th, just one week after the surrender, the 
paroles were completed, and the rebel garrison 
marched out. Many deserted, and fewer of 
them were ever returned to the ranks to fight 
again than would have been the case had the 
surrender been unconditional and _ had the 
prisoners been sent to the James river to be 
paroled. ; 

As soon as our troops took possession 0! 
the city, guards were established along the 
whole line of parapet, from the river above to 
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the river below. The prisoners were allowed 
to occupy their old camps behind the intrench- 
ments. No restraint was put upon them, ex- 
cept by their own commanders. They were 
rationed about the same as our own men, and 
from our supplies. The men of the two armies 
fraternized as if they had been fighting for the 
same cause. When they passed out of the 
works they had so long and so gallantly de- 
fended, between lines of their late antagonists, 
not a cheer went up, not a retort was made 
that would give pain. Really, I believe there 
was a feeling of sadness just then in the breasts 
of most of the Union soldiers, at seeing the 
dejection of their late antagonists. 

The day before the departure the following 
order was issued : 


“ Paroled prisoners will be sent out here to-morrow. 
They will be authorized to cross at the railroad-bridge 
and move from there to Edwards Ferry, and on by 
way of Raymond. Instruct the commands to be orderly 
and quiet as these prisoners pass, to make no offensive 
remarks, and not to harbor any who fall out of ranks 
after they have passed.” 


On the 8th a dispatch was sent from Wash- 
ington by General Halleck, saying : 


“I fear your paroling the prisoners at Vicksburg 
without actual delivery toa proper agent, as required 
by the seventh article of the cartel, may be construed 
into an absolute release, and that the men will imme- 
diately be placed in the ranks of theenemy. Such has 
been the case elsewhere. If these prisoners have not 
been allowed to depart, you will detain them until 
further orders.” 


Halleck did not know that they had already 
been delivered into the hands of Major Watts, 
Confederate commissioner for the exchange 
of prisoners. 

At Vicksburg thirty-one thousand six hun- 
dred prisoners were surrendered, together with 
one hundred and seventy-two cannon, sixty 
thousand muskets, and a large amount of am- 
munition. The small arms of the enemy were 
far superior to the bulk of ours. Up to this 
time our troops at the West had been limited 
to the old United States flint-lock changed 
into percussion, the Belgian musket imported 
early in the war—almost as dangerous to the 
person firing it as to the one aimed at— and 
a few new and improved arms. These were 
of many different calibers, thus causing much 
trouble in distributing ammunition during an 
engagement. The enemy had generally new 
arms, which had run the blockade, and were 
of uniform caliber. After the surrender I au- 
thorized all colonels whose regiments were 
armed with inferior muskets to place them in 
the stack of captured arms, and to replace 
them with the latter. A large number of arms, 


turned in to the Ordnance Department as cap- 
tured, were arms that had really been used by 
the Union army in the capture of Vicksburg. 
In this narration I have not made the men- 
tion I should of officers, dead and alive, 
whose services entitle them to special men- 
tion. Neither have I made that mention of the 
navy which its services deserve. I could not 
do justice to both in the limits of a magazine 
article. But suffice it to say, the close of the 
siege of Vicksburg found us with an army un- 
surpassed, in proportion to its numbers, taken 
as a whole, officers and men. A military edu- 
cation was acquired which no other school 
could have given. Men who thought a com- 
pany was quite enough for them to command 
properly at the beginning, would have made 
good regimental or brigade commanders; 
most of the brigade commanders were equal to 
the command of a division, and one, Ransom, 
would have been equal to the command of 
a corps atleast. Logan and Crocker ended the 
campaign fitted for independent commands. 

General F. P. Blair, who commanded a 
division in the campaign, joined me at Mil- 
liken’s Bend a full-fledged general,without hav- 
ing served in a lower grade. I had known Blair 
in Missouri, where I had voted against him 
for Congress in 1858. I knew him as a frank, 
positive, and generous man, true to his friends 
even to a fault, but always aleader. I dread- 
ed his coming; I knew from experience that 
it is more difficult to command two gener- 
als desiring to be leaders than to command 
an army officered intelligently and with sub- 
ordination. It affords me the greatest pleasure 
torecord now my agreeable disappointment in 
his character. There was no man braver than 
he, nor was there any who obeyed all orders of 
his superior in rank with more unquestioning 
alacrity. He was one man as a soldier, an- 
other as a politician. 

The navy, under Porter, was all it could be 
during the entire campaign. Without its assist- 
ance the campaign could not have been suc- 
cessfully made with twice the number of men 
engaged. It could not have been made at all, 
in the way it was, with any number of men 
without such assistance. The most perfect 
harmony reigned between the two arms of 
the service. There never was a request made, 
that I am aware of, either of the flag-officer or 
any of his subordinates, that was not promptly 
complied with. 

The campaign of Vicksburg was suggested 
and developed by circumstances ; and it now 
looks as though Providence had directed its 
course, while the Army of the Tennessee exe- 
cuted the decree. 

U. S. Grant. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL “UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” DISPATCH. 


In Tue Century for December, 1884, was printed a fac- 
simile of a copy of the famous ‘‘ Unconditio: Surrender” 
dispatch. That copy was written by General Grant for reproduc- 
tion in the magazine, and bore the additional words, “ oe by 
mz October a9, 1884.—U. S. G.,” so that it might not mis- 
taken for the original, which was supposed to be lost. But the 
publication of i> ox y called out information of the original, 
which is owned by the publishers of the “‘ Memoirs.” 

obtained it from Dr. James K. Wallace, of Litchfield, Conn., who 
received it November 28, 1868, from his relative by marriage, 


General John A. Rawlins, who, as chief of staff to General 
Grant, had the custody, after the ca of General Buck 
ner’s papers. General Rawlins told Dr. ‘allace that he was 
receiving the original dispatch, and advised him to take good 
care of it, as it might become valuable. The above is # 
exact reproduction of the original dispatch in every partic 
ular, except that, in order to adapt it to the width of the page, 
the word, “Sir,” has been lowered to the line beneath, and 
the words, “I am, sir, very respectfully,” have been raised © 
the line above.— Eprror. 
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A WOMAN’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 


UST a quarter of a century ago a young 
lady of New Orleans found herself an 
alien and an enemy to the sentiments of the 
community about her. Surrounded by friends 
and social companions, she was nevertheless 
painfully alone. In her enforced silence she 
began a diary intended solely for her own 
eye. A betrothed lover came suddenly from 
a neighboring State, claimed her hand in 
haste, and bore her away, a happy bride. 
Happy, yet anxious. The war was now fairly 
upon the land, and her husband, like herself, 
cherished sympathies whose discovery would 
have brought jeopardy of life, ruin, and exile. 
In the South, those days, all life was romantic. 
Theirs was full of adventure. At length they 
were shut up in Vicksburg. I hope some day 
to publish the whole diary ; but the following 
portion is specially appropriate to the great 
panorama of battle in which a nation of readers 
is just now so interested. I shall not delay the 
reader to tell how I came by the manuscript, 
but only to say that I have not molested its 
original text. The name of the writer is with- 

held at her own request. 

Geo. W. Cable. 


UNDER FIRE FROM THE GUNBOATS. 


WE reached Vicksburg that night and went 
to H ‘s room. Next morning the cook 
he had engaged arrived, and we moved into 
this house. Martha’s ignorance keeps me 
busy, and H is kept close at his office. 

January 7th, 1863.—1 have had little to re- 
cord here recently, for we have lived to our- 
selves, not visiting or visited. Every one 
H knows is absent, and I know no one 
but the family we staid with at first, and 
they are now absent. H tells me of the 
added triumph since the repulse of Sherinan 
in December, and the one paper published 
here, shouts victory as much as its gradually 
diminishing size will allow. Paper is a serious 
want. There is a great demand for envelopes 
in the office where H is. He found and 
bought a lot of thick and smooth colored paper, 
cut a tin pattern, and we have whiled away 
some long evenings cutting envelopes and 
making them up. I have put away a package 
of the best to look at when we are old. The 
books I brought from Arkansas have proved 
a treasure, but we can get no more. I went 
to the only book-store open ; there were none 
but Mrs. Stowe’s “Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands.” The clerk said I could have that 
cheap, because he couldn’t sell her books, so 


I got it and am reading it now. The monot- 
ony has only been broken by letters from 
friends here and there in the Confederacy. 
One of these letters tells of a Federal raid to 
their place, and says, “ But the worst thing 
was, they would take every tooth-brush in 
the house, because we can’t buy any more; 
and one cavalryman put my sister's new bon- 
net on his horse, and said ‘ Get up, Jack,’ 
and her bonnet was gone.” 

February 25th.—A long gap in my journal, 
because H has been ill unto Geath with 
typhoid fever, and I nearly broke down from 
loss of sleep, there being no one to relieve 
me. I never understood before how terrible 
it was to be alone at night with a patient in 
delirium, and no one within call. To wake 
Martha was simply impossible. I got the 
best doctor here, but when convalescence 
began the question of food was a trial. I got 
with great difficulty two chickens. The doc- 
tor made the drug-store sell two of their six 
bottles of port; he said his patient's life de- 
pended on it. An egg is a rare and precious 
thing. Meanwhile the Federal fleet has been 
gathering, has anchored at the bend, and 
shells are thrown in at intervals. 

March 20th.—The slow shelling of Vicks- 
burg goes on all the time, and we have grown 
indifferent. It does not at present interrupt 
or interfere with daily avocations, but I sus- 
pect they are only getting the range of differ- 
ent points; and when they have them all 
complete, showers of shot will rain on us.all 
at once. Non-combatants have been ordered 
to leave or prepare accordingly. Those who 
are to stay are having caves built. Cave- 
digging has become a regular business ; prices 
range from twenty to fifty dollars, according 
to size of cave. Two diggers worked at ours 
a week and charged thirty dollars. It is well 
made in the hill that slopes just in the rear 
of the house, and well propped with thick 
posts, as they all are. It has a shelf, also, for 
holding a light or water. When we went in 
this evening and sat down, the earthy, suffo- 
cating feeling, as of a living tomb, was dread- 
ful to me. I fear I shall risk death outside 
rather than melt in that dark furnace. The 
hills are so honeycombed with caves that 
the streets look like avenues in a cemetery. 
The hill called the Sky-parlor has become 
quite a fashionable resort for the few upper- 
circle families left here. Some officers are 


quartered there, and there is a band and a 
field-glass. Last evening we also climbed the 
hill to watch the shelling, but found the view 
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not so good as on a quiet hill nearer home. 
Soon a lady began to talk to one of the offi- 
cers: “ It is such folly for them to waste their 
ammunition like that. How can they ever 
take a town that has such advantages for de- 
fense and protection as this ? We'll just bur- 
row into these hills and let them batter away 
as hard as they please.” 

“You are right, madam; and besides, when 
our women are so willing to brave death and 
endure discomfort, how can we ever be con- 
quered ?” 

Soonshe looked over with significant glances 
to where we stood, and began to talk at H . 

“The only drawback,” she said, “are the 
contemptible men who are staying at home in 
comfort, when they ought to be in the army 
if they had a spark of honor.” 

I cannot repeat all, but it was the usual 
tirade. It is strange I have met no one yet 
who seems to comprehend an honest difference 
of opinion, and stranger yet that the ordinary 
rules of good breeding are now so entirely 
ignored. As the spring comes one has the crav- 
ing for fresh, green food that a monotonous 
diet produces. There was a bed of radishes and 
onions in the garden, that were a real blessing. 
An onion salad, dressed only with salt, vinegar, 
and pepper, seemed a dish fit for a king, but 
last night the soldiers quartered near made a 
raid on the garden and took them all. 

April 2d.—We have had to move, and thus 
lost our cave. The owner of the house sud- 
denly returned and notified us that he intended 
to bring his family back ; didn’t think there’d 
be any siege. The cost of the cave could go 
for the rent. That means he has got tired of 
the Confederacy and means to stay here and 
thus get out of it. This house was the only 
one to be had. It was built by ex-Senator 
G , and is so large our tiny household is 
lost in it. We only use the lower floor. The 
bell is often rung by persons who take it for 
a hotel and come beseeching food at any 
price. To-day one came who would not be 
denied. “ We do not keep a hotel, but would 
willingly feed hungry soldiers if we had the 
food.” “I have been traveling all night and am 
starving ; will pay any price for just bread.” I 
went to the dining-room and found some bis- 
cuits, and set out two, with a large piece of 
corn-bread, a small piece of bacon, some nice 
sirup, and a pitcher of water. I locked the door 
of the safe and left him to enjoy his lunch. After 
he left I found he had broken open the safe 
and taken the remaining biscuits. 

April 28th.—I never understood before the 
full force of those questions — What shall we 
eat? what shall we drink ? and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ? We have no prophet of 
the Lord at whose prayer the meal and oil 


will not waste. Such minute attention must be 
given the wardrobe to preserve it that I have 
learned to darn like an artist. Making shoes 
is now another accomplishment. Mine were in 
tatters. H came across a moth-eaten pair 
that he bought me, giving ten dollars, I think, 
and they fell into rags when I tried to wear 
them ; but the soles were good, and that has 
helped me to shoes. A pair of old coat-sleeves 
saved —nothing is thrown away now—was in 
my trunk. I cut an exact pattern from my old 
shoes, laid it on the sleeves, and cut out thus 
good uppers and sewed them carefully ; then 
soaked the soles and sewed the cloth to them. 
I am so proud of these home-made shoes, think 
I'll put them in a glass case when the war is 
over, asan heirloom. H says he hascometo 
have an abiding faith that everything he needs 
to wear will come out of that trunk while the 
war lasts. It is like a fairy-casket. I have but 
a dozen pins remaining, so many I gave away. 
Every time these are used they are straight- 
ened and kept from rust. All these curious 
labors are performed while the shells are leis- 
urely screaming through the air; but as long 
as we are out of range we don’t worry. For 
many nights we have had but little sleep, be- 
cause the Federal gun-boats have been run- 
ning past the batteries. The uproar when this 
is happening is phenomenal. The first night 
the thundering artillery burst the bars of sleep, 
we thought it an attack by the river. To get 
into garments and rush upstairs was the work 
of a moment. From the upper gallery we have 
a fine view of the river, and soon a red glare 
lit up the scene and showed a small boat tow- 
ing two large barges, gliding by. The Con- 
federates had set fire to a house near the bank. 
Another night, eight boats ran by, throwing a 
shower of shot, and two burning houses made 
the river clear as day. One of the batteries 
has a remarkable gun they call “ Whistling 
Dick,” because of the screeching, whistling 
sound it gives, and certainly it does sound like 
a tortured thing. Added to all this is the inde- 
scribable Confederate yell, which is a soul-har- 
rowing sound to hear. I have gained respect 
for the mechanism of the human ear, which 
stands it all without injury. The streets are 
seldom quiet at night; even the dragging about 
of cannon makes a din in these echoing gullies. 
The other night we were on the gallery til 
the last of the eight boats got by. Next day 
a friend said to H , “ It was a wonder you 
didn’t have your heads taken off last night. | 
passed and saw them stretched over the gal- 
lery, and grape-shot were whizzing up the 
street just on a level with you.” The double 
roar of batteries and boats was so great, we 
never noticed the whizzing. Yesterday the 
Cincinnati attempted to go by in daylight, 
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but was disabled and sunk. It was a pitiful 
sight ; we could not see the finale, though we 
saw her rendered helpless. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE SIEGE. 


Vicksburg, May 1st, 18637.—It is settled at 
last that we shall spend the time of siege in 
Vicksburg. Ever since we were deprived of our 
cave, I had been dreading that H would 
suggest sending me to the country, where his 
relatives lived. As he could not leave his po- 
sition and go also without being conscripted, 
and as I felt certain an army would get between 
us, it was no part of my plan to be obedient. 
A shell from one of the practicing mortars 
brought the point to an issue yesterday and 
settled it. Sitting at work as usual, listening to 
the distant sound of bursting shells, apparently 
aimed at the court-house, there suddenly 
came a nearer explosion ; the house shook, and 
a tearing sound was followed by terrified 
screams from the kitchen. I rushed thither, 
but met in the hall the cook’s little girl Amer- 
ica, bleeding from a wound in the forehead, 
and fairly dancing with fright and pain, while 
she uttered fearful yells. I stopped to exatn- 
ine the wound, and her mother bounded in, 
her black face ashy from terror. “Oh! Miss 
V——, my child is killed and the kitchen tore 
up.” Seeing America was too lively to be a 
killed subject, I consoled Martha and hastened 
to the kitchen. Evidently a shell had exploded 
just outside, sending three or four pieces 
through. When order was restored I endeav- 
ored to impress or Martha’s mind the necessity 
for calmness and the uselessness of such ex- 
citement. Looking round at the close of the 
lecture, there stood a group of Confederate 
soldiers laughing heartily at my sermon and 
the promising audience I had. They chimed 
in with a parting chorus: 

“ Yes, it’s no use hollerin, old lady.” 

“Oh! H ,” I exclaimed, as he entered 
soon after, “ America is wounded.” 

“That is no news; she has been wounded 
by traitors long ago.” 

“Oh, this is real, living, little, black America; 
[am not talking insymbols. Here are the pieces 
of shell, the first bolt of the coming siege.” 

“Now you see,” he replied, “that this 
house will be but paper to mortar-shells. You 
must go in the country.” 

_ The argumént was long, but when a woman 
is obstinate and eloquent, she generally con- 
quers. I came off victorious, and we finished 
preparations for the siege to-day. Hiring a 
man to assist, we descended to the wine-cellar, 
where the accumulated bottles told of the 
“banquet-hall deserted,” the spirit and glow 
of the festive hours whose lights and garlands 
were dead, and the last guest long since de- 


parted. To empty this cellar was the work of 
many hours. Then in the safest corner a plat- 
form was laid for our bed, and in another por- 
tion one arranged for Martha. The dungeon, 
as I call it, is lighted only by a trap-door, 
and is so damp it will be necessary to remove 
the bedding and mosquito-bars every day. 
The next question was of supplies. I had 
nothing left but a sack of rice-flour, and no 
manner of cooking I had heard or invented 
contrived to make it eatable.. A column of rec- 
ipes for making delicious preparations of it 
had been going the rounds of Confederate 
papers. I tried them all ; they resulted only in 
brick-bats, or sticky paste. H sallied out 
on a hunt for provisions, and when he returned 
the disproportionate quantity of the different 
articles obtained provoked a smile. There 
was a hogshead of sugar, a barrel of sirup, ten 
pounds of bacon and peas, four pounds of 
wheat-flour, and a small sack of corn-meal, a 
little vinegar, and actually some spice! The 
wheat-flour he purchased for ten dollars as a 
special favor from the sole remaining barrel for 
sale. We decided that must be kept for sick- 
ness. The sack of meal, he said, was a case 
of corruption, through a special providence 
to us. There is no more for sale at any price, 
but, said he, “ a soldier who was hauling some 
of the Government sacks to the hospital offered 
me this for five dollars, if I could keep a se- 
cret. When the meal is exhausted perhaps 
we can keep alive on sugar. Here are some 
wax candles; hoard them like gold.” He 
handed me a parcel containing about two 
pounds of candles, and left me to arrange my 
treasures. It would be hard for me to picture 
the memories those candles called up. The 
long years melted away, and I 
“Trod again my childhood’s track 
And felt its very gladness.” 

In those childish days, whenever came 
dreams of household splendor or festal rooms 
or gay illuminations, the lights in my vision 
were always wax candles burning with a soft 
radiance that enchanted every scene. * * * 
And, lo! here on this spring day of '63, with 
war raging through the land, I was in a fine 
house, and had my wax candles sure enough, 
but, alas! they were neither cerulean blue nor 
rose-tinted, but dirty brown; and when I 
lighted one, it spluttered and wasted like any 
vulgar tallow thing, and lighted only a desolate 
scene in the vast handsome room. They were 
not so good as the waxen rope we had made 
in Arkansas. So, with a long sigh for the 
dreams of youth, I return to the stern present 
in this besieged town, my only consolation to 
remember the old axiom, “ A city besieged is 
a city taken,”—so if we live through it we 
shall be out of the Confederacy. H—— is 
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very tired of having to carry a pass around in 
his pocket and go every now and then to have 
it renewed. We have been so very free in 
America, these restrictions are irksome. 

May 9th.— This morning the door-bell rang 
a startling peal. Martha being busy, I an- 
swered it. An orderly in gray stood with an 
official envelope in his hand. 

“ Who lives here ?” 

“Mr. L——.” 

Very imperiously — “ Which Mr. L-—— ?” 

“Mr. H-— L—.” 

“Ts he here?” 

“No.” 

“ Where can he be found ?” 

“ At the office of Deputy 

“I’m not going there. This is an order from 
General Pemberton for you to move out of this 
house in two hours. Hehasselected it for head- 
quarters. He will furnish you with wagons.” 

“ Will he furnish another house also ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Has the owner been consulted ?” 

“ He has not; that is of no consequence ; it 
has been taken. Take this order.” 

“T shall not take it, and I shall not move, 
as there is no place to move to but the street.” 

“Then I'll take it to Mr. L s 

“ Very well, do so.” 

As soon as Mr Impertine walked off I 
locked, bolted, and barred every door and 
window. In ten minutes H came home. 

“ Hold the fort till I’ve seen the owner and 
the general,” he said, as I locked him out. 

Then Dr. B ’s remark in New Orleans 
about the effect of Dr. C ’s fine presence 
on the Confederate officials there came to 
mind. They are just the people to be influ- 
enced in that way, I thought. I look rather 
shabby now; I will dress I made an elaborate 
toilet, put on the best and most becoming 
dress I had, the richest lace, the handsomest 
ornaments, taking care that all should be ap- 
propriate to a morning visit ; dressed my hair 
in the stateliest braids, and took a seat in the 
parlor ready for the fray. H came to 
the window and said: 

“ Landlord says,‘ Keep them out. Wouldn’t 
let them have his house at any price.’ He is 
just riding off to the country and can’t help 
us now. Now I’m going to see Major C ' 
who sent the order.” 

Next came an officer, banged at the door 
till tired, and walked away. Then the orderly 
came again and beat the door — same result. 
Next, four officers with bundles and lunch- 
baskets, followed by a wagon-load of furniture. 
They went round the house, tried every door, 
peeped in the windows, pounded and rapped, 
while I watched them through the blind-slats. 
Presently the fattest one, areal Falstaffian man, 


” 


came back to the front door and rung a thun- 
dering peal. I saw the chance for fun and 
for putting on their own grandiloquent style. 
Stealing on tiptoe to the door, I turned the 
key and bolt noiselessly, and suddenly threw 
wide back the door and appeared be- 
hind it. He had been leaning on it, and nearly 
pitched forward with an “Oh! what’s this!” 
Then seeing me as he straightened up, “ Ah, 
madam !” almost stuttering from surprise and 
anger, “ are you aware I had the right to break 
down this door if you hadn’t opened it ?” 

“ That would make no difference to me. 
I’m not the owner. You or the landlord would 
pay the bill for the repairs.” 

“Why didn’t you open the door ?” 

“ Have F not done so as soon as you rung? 
A lady does not open the door to men who 
beat on it. Gentlemen usually ring ; I thought 
it might be stragglers pounding.” 

“ Well,” growing much blander, “we are 
going to send you some wagons to move ; you 
must get ready.” 

“ With pleasure, if you have selected a house 
forme. This is too large; it does not suit me.” 

“No, I didn’t find a house for you.” 

“* You surely don’t expect me to run about 
in the dust and shelling to look for it, and Mr. 
L is too busy.” 

“Well, madam, then we must share the 
house. We will take the lower floor.” 

“ IT prefer to keep thelower floor myself; you 
surely don’t expect me to go upand down stairs 
when you are so light and more able to do it.” 

He walked through the hall, trying the 
doors. “ What room is that ? ” — “ The par- 
lor.” “And this ?”—‘“ My bedroom.” “And 
this ?”——“ The dining-room.” 

“ Well, madam, we'll find you a house and 
then come and take this.” 

“Thank you, colonel ; I shall be ready when 
you find the house Good-morning, sir.” 

I heard him say as he ran down the steps, 
“ We must go back, captain ; you see I didn't 
know they were this kind of people.” 

Of course the orderly had hed in the begin- 
ning to scare me, for General P. is too far 
away from Vicksburg to send an order. He 
is looking about for General Grant. We are 
told he has gone out to meet Johnston ; and 
together they expect to annihilate Grant's 
army and free Vicksburg forever. There 1s 
now a general hospital opposite this house 
and a small-pox hospital next door. War, 
famine, pestilence, and fire surround us. 
Every day the band plays in front of the 
small-pox hospital. I wonder if it is to keep 
up their spirits? One would suppose quiet 
would be more cheering. 

May 17th.— Hardly was our scanty break- 
fast over this morning when a hurried nng drew 
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us both to the door. Mr. J ,one of H "s 
assistants, stood there in high excitement. 

“ Well, Mr. L , they are upon us; the 
Yankees will be here by this evening.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“That Pemberton has been whipped at 
Baker’s Creek and Big Black, and his army 
are running back here as fast as they can come 
and the Yanks after them, in such numbers 
nothing can stop them. Hasn’t Pemberton 
acted like a fool ?” 

“ He may not be the only one to blame,” 
replied H . ; 

“ They’re coming along the Big B. road, 
and my folks went down there to be safe, you 
know ; now they’re right in it. I hear you 
can’t see the armies for the dust; never was 
anything else known like it. But I must gc 
and try to bring my folks back here.” 

What struck us both was the absence of 
that concern to be expected, and a sort of 
relief or suppressed pleasure. After twelve 
some worn-out-looking men sat down under 
the window. 

“What is the news ?” I inquired. 

“Ritreat, ritreat!” they said, in broken 
English — they were Louisiana Acadians. 

About three o’clock the rush began. I shall 
never forget that woful sight of a beaten, 
demoralized army that came rushing back,— 
humanity in the last throes of endurance. Wan, 
hollow-eyed, ragged, footsore, bloody, the men 
limped along unarmed, but followed by siege- 
guns, ambulances, gun-carriages, and wagons 
in aimless confusion. At twilight two or three 
bands on the court-house hill and other points 
began playing Dixie, Bonnie Blue Flag, and 
so on, and drums began to beat all about; I 
suppose they were rallying the scattered army. 

May 28th.—Since that day the regular 
siegehascontinued. Weare utterly cut off from 
the world, surrounded by a circle of fire. 
Would it be wise like the scorpion to sting 
ourselves todeath ? The fiery shower of shells 
goes on day and night. H "s occupation, 
of course, is gone, his office closed. Every 
man has to carry a pass in his pocket. People 
do nothing but eat what they can get, sleep 
when they can, and dodge the shells. There 
are three intervals when the shelling stops, 
either for the guns to cool or for the gunners’ 
meals, I suppose,— about eight in the morning, 
the same in the evening, and at noon. In 
that time we have both to prepare and eat ours. 
Clothing cannot be washed or anything else 
done. On the rgth and 22d, when the assaults 
were made on the lines, I watched the sol- 
diers cooking on the green opposite. The 
half-spent balls coming all the way from those 
lines were flying so thick that they were obliged 
to dodge at every turn. At all the caves I 
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could see from my high perch, people were 
sitting, eating their poor suppers at the cave 
doors, ready to plunge in again. As the first 
shell again flew they dived, and not a human 
being was visible. The sharp crackle of the 
musketry-firing was a strong contrast to the 
scream of the bombs. I think all the dogs 
and cats must be killed or starved, we don’t 
see any more pitiful animals prowling around. 
* * * The cellar is so damp and musty the 
bedding has to be carried out and laid in the 
sun every day, with the forecast that it may be 
demolished at any moment. The confinement 
is dreadful. To sit and listen as if waiting for 
death in a horrible manner would drive me 
insane. I don’t know what others do, but we 
read when I am not scribbling in this. H 
borrowed somewhere a lot of Dickens's novels, 
and we reread them by the dim light in the 
cellar. When the shelling abates H goes 
to walk about a little or get the “ Daily 
Citizen,” which is still issuing a tiny sheet at 
twenty-five and fifty cents a copy. It is, of 
course, but a rehash of speculations which 
amuses a half hour. To-day he heard while 
out that expert swimmers are crossing the 
Mississippi on logs at night to bring and carry 
news to Johnston. I am so tired of corn-bread, 
which I never liked, that I eat it with tears 
in my eyes. We are lucky to get a quart of 
milk daily from a family near who have a 
cow they hourly expect to be killed. I send 
five dollars to market each morning, and it 
buys a small piece of mule-meat. Rice and 
milk is my main food; I can’t eat the 
mule-meat. We boil the rice and eat it cold 
with milk for supper. Martha runs the gaunt- 
let to buy the meat and milk once a day in a 
perfect terror. The shells seem to have many 
different names ; I hear thesoldiers say, “ That's 
a mortar-shell. There goes a Parrott. That’s 
a rifle-shell.” They are all equally terrible. 
A pair of chimney-swallows have built in the 
parlor chimney. The concussion of the house 
often sends down parts of their nest, which 
they patiently pick up and reascend with. 
Friday, June 5th. In the cellar —Wednes- 
day evening H said he must take a little 
walk, and went while the shelling had stopped. 
He never leaves me alone for long, and when 
an hour had passed without his return I grew 
anxious ; and when two hours, and the shell- 
ing had grown terrific, 1 momentarily expected 
to see his mangled body. All sorts of horrors 
fill the mind now, and I am so desolate here ; 
not a friend. When he came he said that 
passing a cave where there were no others 
near, he heard groans, and found a shell had 
struck above and caused the cave to fall in 
on the man within. He could not extricate 
him alone, and had to get help and dig him 
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out. He was. badly hurt, but not mortally, 
and I felt fairly sick from the suspense. 

Yesterday morning a note was brought 
H from a bachelor uncle out in the 
trenches, saying he had been taken ill with 
fever, and could we receive him if he came ? 
H sent to tell him to come, and I ar- 
ranged one of the parlors as a dressing-room 
for him, and laid a pallet that he could move 
back and forth to the cellar. He did not 
arrive, however. It is our custom in the even- 
ing to sit in the front room a little while in 
the dark, with matches and candle held ready 
in hand, and watch the shells, whose course 
at night is shown by the fuse. H was at 
the window and suddenly sprang up, crying, 
“ Run! ”"—“ Where ? ”—“ Back /” 

I started through the back room, H—— 
afterme. I was just within the door when the 
crash came that threw me to the floor. It 
was the most appalling sensation I’d ever 
known. Worse than an earthquake, which 
I’ve also experienced. Shaken and deaf- 
ened I picked myself up ;. H had struck 
a light to find me. I lighted mine, and the 
smoke guided us to the parlor I had fixed 
for Uncle J The candles were useless 
in the dense smoke, and it was many min- 
utes before we could see. Then we found the 
entire side of the room torn out. The soldiers 
who had rushed in said, “ This is an eighty- 
pound Parrott.” It had entered through the 
front, burst on the pallet-bed, which was in 
tatters; the toilet service and everything else in 
the room smashed. The soldiers assisted H 
to board up the break with planks to keep out 
prowlers, and we went to bed in the cellar as 
usual, This morning the yard is partially plow- 
ed by a couple that fell there in the night. I 
think this house, so large and prominent from 
the river, is perhaps taken for headquarters and 
specially shelled. As we descend at night to 
the lower regions, I think of the evening hymn 
that grandmother taught me when a child: 

“Lord, keep us safe this night, 
Secure from all our fears; 

May angels guard us while we sleep, 
Till morning light appears.” 

Surely, if there are heavenly guardians we 
need them now. 

June 7th. In the cellar —There is one thing 
I feel especially grateful for, that amid these 
horrors we have been spared that of suffer- 
ing for water. The weather has been dry a 
long time, and we hear of others dipping up 
the water from ditches and mud-holes. This 
place has two large underground cisterns of 
good cool water, and every night in my sub- 
terranean dressing-room a tub of cold water 
is the nerve-calmer that sends me to sleep in 
spite of the roar. One cistern I had to give 


up to the soldiers, who swarm about like 
hungry animals seeking something to devour, 
Poor fellows! my heart bleeds for them. They 
have nothing but spoiled, greasy bacon, and 
bread made of musty pea-flour, and but little 
of that. The sick ones can’t bolt it. They 
come into the kitchen when Martha puts the 
pan of corn-bread in the stove, and beg for 
the bowl she mixed it in. They shake up the 
scrapings with water, put in their bacon, and 
boil the mixture into a kind of soup, which is 
easier to swallow than pea-bread. When | 
happen in, they look so ashamed of their poor 
clothes. I know we saved the lives of two by 
giving a few meals. To-day one crawled on 
the gallery to lie in the breeze. He looked as 
if shells had lost their terrors for his dumb 
and famished misery. I’ve taught Martha to 
make first-rate corn-meal gruel, because I can 
eat meal easier that way than in hoe-cake, 
and I fixed him a saucerful, put milk and 
sugar and nutmeg — I’ve actually got a nut- 
meg. When he ate it the tears ran from his 
eyes. “Oh, madam, there was never anything 
so good! I shall get better.” 

June 9th.— The churches are a great resort 
for those who have no caves. People fancy 
they are not shelled so much, and they are 
substantial and the pews good to sleep in. 
We had to leave this house last night, they 
were shelling our quarter so heavily. The 
night before, Martha forsook the cellar for a 
church. We went to H ’s office, which 
was comparatively quiet last night. H 
carried the bank box; I the case of matches; 
Martha the blankets and pillows, keeping. an 
eye on the shells. We slept on piles of old news- 
papers. In the streets the roar seems so much 
more confusing, I feel sure I shall run right in 
the way of a shell. They seem to have five dif- 
ferent sounds from the second of throwing them 
to the hollow echo wandering among the hills, 
and that sounds the most blood-curdling of all. 

June 13th.— Shell burst just over the roof 
this morning. Pieces tore through both floors 
down into the dining-room. The entire ceil- 
ing of that room fell in a mass. We had just 
left it. Every piece of crockery on the table 
was smashed up. The “ Daily Citizen ” to-day 
is a foot and a half long and six inches wide. 
It has a long letter from a Federal officer, P. 
P. Hill, who was on the gun-boat Cincinnati, 
that was sunk May 27th. Says it was found 
in his floating trunk. The editorial says, “ The 
utmost confidence is felt that we can main- 
tain our position until succor comes from 
outside. The undaunted Johnston is at hand.” 

June 18th.— To-day the “ Citizen ” is printed 
on wall paper; therefore has grown a little in 
size. It says, “ But a few days thore and John- 
ston will be here”; also that “ Kirby Smith has 
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driven Banks from Port Hudson,” and that 
“the enemy are throwing incendiary shells in.” 

June 20th——The gentleman who took our 
cave came yesterday to invite us to come to 
it, because, he said, “it’s going to be very bad 
to-day.” I don’t know why he thought so. 
We went, and found his own and another 
family in it; sat outside and watched the 
shells till we concluded the cellar was as good 
a place as that hill-side. I fear the want of 
good food is breaking down H——. I know 
from my own feelings of weakness, but mine 
is not an American constitution and has a 
recuperative power that his has not. 

June 21st-——I1 had gone upstairs to-day 
during the interregnum to enjoy a rest on my 
bed and read the reliable items in the “ Citi- 
zen,” when a shell burst night outside the 
window in front of me. Pieces flew in, strik- 
ing all round me, tearing down masses of 
plaster that came tumbling over me. When 
H rushed in I was crawling out of the 
plaster, digging it out of my eyes and hair. 
When he picked up a piece large as a saucer 
beside my pillow, I realized my narrow escape. 
The window-frame began to smoke, and we saw 
the house was on fire. H ran for a hatchet 


and I for water, arid we put it out. Another 
[shell] came crashing near, and I snatched up 


my comb and brush and ran down here. It has 
taken all the afternoon to get the plaster out 
of my hair, for my hands were rather shaky. 
June 25th.— A horrible day. The most hor- 
rible yet to me, because I’ve lost my nerve. 
We were all in the cellar, when a shell came 
tearing through the roof, burst upstairs, tore 
up that room, and the pieces coming through 
both floors down into the cellar. One of them 
tore open the leg of H ’s_pantaloons. 
This was tangible proof the cellar was no 
place of protection from them. On the heels 
of this came Mr. J , to tell us that young 
Mrs. P had had her thigh-bone crushed. 
When Martha went for the milk she came 
back horror-stricken to tell us the black girl 
there had her arm taken off by a shell. For 
the first time I quailed. I do not think peo- 
ple who are physically brave deserve much 
credit for it; it is a matter of nerves. In this 
way I am constitutionally brave, and seldom 
think of danger till it is over; and death has 
not the terrors for me it has for some others. 
Every night I had lain down expecting death, 
and every morning rose to the same prospect, 
without being unnerved. It was for H—— I 
trembled. But now I first seemed to realize that 
something worse than death might come; I 
might be crippled, and not killed. Life, without 
all one’s powers and limbs, was a thought that 
broke down my courage. I said to H——, 
“You must get me out of this horrible place; I 
Vo.. XXX.—83. 


cannot stay ; I know I shall be crippled.” Now 
the regret comes that I lost control, because 
H is worried, and has lost his composure, 
because my coolness has broken down. 

July 1st-—Some months ago, thinking it 
might be useful, I obtained from the consul of 
my birthplace, by sending to another town, 
a passport for foreign parts. H said if 
we went out to the lines we might be permitted 
to get through on that. So we packed the 
trunks, got a carriage, and on the 3oth drove 
out there. General V offered us seats in 
his tent. The rifle-bullets were whizzing so 
zip, sip from the sharp-shooters on the Fed- 
eral lines that involuntarily I moved on my 
chair. He said,“ Don’t be alarmed; you are 
out of range. They are firing at our mules 
yonder.” His horse, tied by the tent door, was 
quivering all over, the most intense exhibition 
of fear I’d ever seen in an animal. General 
Vv sent out a flag of truce to the Federal 
headquarters, and while we waited wrote on a 
piece of silk paper a few words. Then he said, 
“ My wife is in Tennessee. If you get through 
the lines, send her this. They will search you,so 
I will put it in this toothpick.” He crammed 
the silk paper intoa quill toothpick, and handed 
ittoH . It was completely concealed. The 
flag-of-truce officer came back flushed and 
angry. “General Grant says no human being 
shall pass out of Vicksburg ; but the lady may 
feel sure danger will soon be over. Vicksburg 
will surrender on the 4th.” 

“Is that so, general?” inquired H——. 
“ Are arrangements for surrender made ?” 

“We know nothing of the kind. Vicksburg 
will not surrender.” 

“ Those were General Grant’s exact words, 
sir,” said the flag-officer. “ Of course it is noth- 
ing but their brag.” 

We went back sadly enough, but to-day 
H says he will cross the river to Gen- 
eral Porter’s lines and try there ; I shall not be 
disappointed. 

July 34.—H was going to headquarters 
for the requisite pass, and he saw General 
Pemberton crawling out of a cave, for the 
shelling has been as hot as ever. He got the 
pass, but did not act with his usual caution, for 
the boat he secured was a miserable, leaky one 
—amere trough. Leaving Martha in charge, 
we went to the river, had our trunks put in 
the boat, and embarked ; but the boat became 
utterly unmanageable, and began to fill with 
water rapidly. H saw that we could not 
cross in itand turned to come back ; yet in spite 
of that the pickets at the battery fired on us. 
H raised the white flag he had, yet they 
fired again, and I gave a cry of horror that 
none of these dreadful things had wrung from 
me. I thought H was struck. When we 
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landed H showed the pass, and said that 
the officer had told him the battery would be 
notified we were to cross. The officer apolo- 
gized and said they were not notified. He 
furnished a cart to get home, and to-day we 
are down in the cellar again, shells flying as 
thick as ever. Provisions so nearly gone, 
except the hogshead of sugar, that a few more 
days will bring us to starvation indeed. Martha 
says rats are hanging dressed in the market 
for sale with mule meat,—there is nothing 
else. The officer at the battery to!d me he 
had eaten one yesterday. We have tried to 
leave this Tophet and failed, and if the siege 
continues I must summon that higher kind 
of courage— moral bravery—to subdue my 
fears of possible mutilation. 

Suly gth —It is evening. All isstill. Silence 
and night are once more united. I can sit at 
the table in the parlor and write. Two candles 
are lighted. I would like a dozen. We have 
had wheat supper and wheat bread once more. 
H is leaning back in the rocking-chair ; 
he says: 

“G , it seems to me I can hear the 
silence, and feel it, too. It wraps me like a soft 
garment ; how else can I express this peace ?” 

But I must write the history of the last 
twenty-four hours. About five yesterday after- 
noon, Mr. J , H——’s assistant, who, hav- 


ing no wife to keep him in, dodges about at 
every change and brings us the news, came 


and said : 

“Mr, L , you must both come to our 
cave to-night. I hear that to-night the shell- 
ing is to surpass everything yet. An assault 
will be made in front and rear. You know we 
have a double cave; there is room for you in 
mine, and mother and sister will make a place 
for Mrs. L . Come right up; the ball will 
open about seven.” 

We got ready, shut up the house, told 
Martha to go to the church again if she 
preferred it to the cellar, and walked up to 
Mr. J ’s. When supper was eaten, all 
secure, and ladies in their cave night toilet, 
it was just six, and we crossed the street to 
the cave opposite. As I crossed a mighty 
shell flew screaming right over my head. It 
was the last thrown into Vicksburg. We lay 
on our pallets waiting for the expected roar, 
but no sound came except the chatter from 
neighboring caves, and at last we dropped 
asleep. I woke at dawn stiff. A draught from 
the funnel-shaped opening had been blowing 
on me all night. Every one was expressing 
surprise at the quiet. We started for home 
and met the editor of the “ Daily Citizen.” 
H said : 

“ This is strangely quiet, Mr. L——.’ 

* Ah, sir,” shaking his head gloomily, “I’m 


to H 


afraid (?) the last shell has been thrown into 
Vicksburg.” 

“ Why do you fear so?” 

“Tt is surrender. At six last evening a 
man went down to the river and blew a truce 
signal ; the shelling stopped at once.” 

When I entered the kitchen a soldier was 
there waiting for the bowl of scrapings (they 
took turns for it). 

*“ Good-morning, madam,” he said; “ we 
won’t bother you much longer. We can’t 
thank you enough for letting us come, for 
getting this soup boiled has helped some of 
us to keep alive, but now all this is over.” 

“ Ts it true about the surrender? ” 

“ Yes; we have had no official notice, but 
they are paroling out at the lines now, and 
the men in Vicksburg will never forgive Pem- 
berton. An old granny! A child would have 
known better than to shut men up in this 
cursed trap to starve to death like useless 
vermin.” His eyes flashed with an insane fire 
as he spoke. “ Haven’t I seen my friends 
carted out three or four in a box, that had died 
of starvation ! Nothing else, madam! Starved 
to death because we had a fool for a general.” 

“Don’t you think you're rather hard on 
Pemberton ? He thought it his duty to wait 
for Johnston.” 

“ Some people may excuse him, ma’am, but 
we'll curse him to our dying day. Anyhow, 
you'll see the blue-coats directly.” 

Breakfast dispatched, we went on the upper 
gallery. What I expected to see was files of sol- 
diers marching in, but it was very different. The 
street was deserted, save by a few people carry- 
ing home bedding from their caves. Among 
these was a group taking home a little creature, 
born in a cave a few days previous, and its wan- 
looking mother. About eleveno’clock a man in 
blue came sauntering along,looking about cun- 
ously. Then two followed him, then another. 

“H , do you think these can be the 
Federal soldiers ? ” 

“Why, yes; here come more up the street.” 

Soon a group appeared on the court-house 
hill, and the flag began slowly to rise to the 
top of the staff. As the breeze caught it, and 
it sprang out like a live thing exultant, H—— 
drew a long breath of contentment. 

“ Now I feel once more at home in mine 
own country.” 

In an hour more a grand rush of people 
setting toward the river began,—foremost 
among them the gentleman who took our 
cave ; all were flying as if for life. 

“What can this mean, H——? Are the 
populace turning out to greet the despised 
conquerors ? ” 

“Oh,” said H——, springing up, “look! 
It is the boats coming around the bend.” 
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Truly, it was a fine spectacle to see that fleet 
oftransports sweep around thecurve and anchor 
in the teeth of the batteries so lately vomiting 
fire. Presently Mr. ]—— passed and called: 

“ Aren’t you coming, Mr. L——? There’s 
provisions on those boats: coffee and flour. 
‘ First come, first served,’ you know.” 

“Yes, I’ll be there pretty soon,” replied 
H—. 

But now the new-comers began to swarm 
into our yard, asking H if he had coin to 
sell for greenbacks. He had some, and a 
little bartering went on with the new green- 
backs. H went out to get provisions. 
When he returned a Confederate officer 
came with him. H went to the box of 
Confederate money and took out four hun- 
dred dollars, and the officer took off his 
watch, a plain gold one, and laid it on the 
table, saying, “‘ We have not been paid, and 
I must get home to my family.” H 
added a five-dollar greenback to the pile, and 
wished him a happy meeting. The townsfolk 
continued to dash through the streets with 
their arms full, canned goods predominating. 
Towards five Mr. J passed again. “Keep 
on the lookout,” he said; “the army of oc- 
cupation is coming along,” and in a few min- 
utes the head of the column appeared. What 
a contrast to the suffering creatures we had 
seen so long were these stalwart, well-fed 
men, so splendidly set up and accoutered. 
Sleek horses, polished arms, bright plumes,— 
this was the pride and panoply of war. Civil- 
ization, discipline, and order seemed to enter 
with the measured tramp of those marching 
columns ; and the heart turned with throbs 
of added pity to the worn men in gray, who 
were being blindly dashed against this em- 
bodiment of modern power. And now this 
“silence that is golden” indeed is over all, 
and my limbs are unhurt, and I suppose if 1 
were Catholic, in my fervent gratitude, I 
would hie me with a rich offering to the 
shrine of “ our Lady of Mercy.” 

July 7th.—1 did not enjoy quiet long. First 
came Martha, who announced her intention of 
going to search forhersons, asshe was free now. 
I was hardly able to stand since the severe 
cold taken in the cave that night, but she 
would not wait a day. A colored woman came 
in and said she had asked her mistress for 
wages and she had turned her out (wanting 
a place). I was in no condition to stand upon 
ceremony then, and engaged her at once, but 
hear to-day that I am thoroughly pulled to 
pieces in Vicksburg circles ; there is no more 
salvation for me. Next came two Federal 
officers and wanted rooms and board. To have 
some protection was a necessity ; both armies 
were still in town, and for the past three days 
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every Confederate soldier I see has a cracker 
in his hand. There is hardly any water in 
town, no prospect of rain, and the soldiers 
have emptied one cistern inthe yard already 
and begun on the other. The colonel put a 
guard at the gate to limit the water given. 
Next came the owner of the house and said 
we must move; he wanted the house, but it 
was so big he’d just bring his family in; we 
could stay till we got one. They brought 
boarders with them too, and children. Men 
are at work all over the house shoveling up 
the plaster before repairing. Upstairs they are 
pouring it by bucketfuls through the windows. 
Colonel D brought work for H to 
help with from headquarters. Making out the 
paroles and copying them has taken so long 
they wanted help. I am surprised and morti- 
fied to find that two-thirds of all the men who 
have signed made their mark; they cannot 
write. I never thought there was so much 
ignorance in the South. One of the men at 
headquarters took a fancy to H and pre- 
sented him with a portfolio, that he said he 
had captured when the Confederates evacu- 
ated their headquarters at Jackson. It con- 
tained mostly family letters written in French, 
and a few official papers. Among them was the 
following note, which I will copy here, and file 
away the original as a curiosity when the war 
is over. 
HEADQUARTERS Dept, oF TENN. 
TUPELO, Aug. 6, 1862. 

Cart: The Major-General Commanding directs 
me to say that he submits it altogether to your own 
discretion whether you make the attempt to capture 
General Grant or not. While the exploit would be very 
brilliant if successful, you must remember that failure 
might be disastrous to you and your men. The Gen- 
eral com your activity and energy and expects 
you to continue to show these qualities. 


I am, very respectfully, yr. obt. svt. 
Thomas L. Snead, A. A. G. 


gard Scouts 


Carr. Geo. L. Baxter, 
Cc a» R 





I would like to know if he tried it and came to 
grief or abandoned the project. As letters can 
now get through to New Orleans I wrote there. 

July 14th.—Moved yesterday into a house 
I call “ Fair Rosamond’s bower” because it 
would take a clue of thread to go through it 
without getting lost. One room has five doors 
opening into the house, and no windows. The 
stairs are like ladders, and the colonel’s con- 
traband valet won't risk his neck taking down 
water, but pours it through the windows on 
people’s heads. We sha’n’t stay init. Men are 
at work closing up the caves; they had become 
hiding-places for trash. Vicksburg is now like 
one vast hospital — every one is getting sick or 
is sick. My cook was taken to-day with bil- 
ious fever, and nothing but will keeps me up. 

July 23d.—We moved again two days ago. 








MEMORANDA ON 


‘ 
General Lew Wallace and General McCook at Shiloh. 


INCE the publication in THE CENTURY of my article 

on“ The Battle of Shiloh” I have received from Mrs. 
W. H. L. Wallace, widow of the gallant general who 
was killed in the first day’s fight at that battle, a letter 
from General Lew Wallace to him, dated the morning 
of the 5th. At the date of this letter it was well 
known that the Confederates had troops out along the 
Mobile & Ohio railroad west of Crump’s landing and 
Pittsburg landing, and were also collecting near Shi- 
loh. This letter shows that at that time General Lew 
Wallace was making preparations for the emergency 
that might happen for the passing of reénforcements 
between Shiloh and his position, extending from 
Crump’s landing westward; and he sends the letter 
over the road running from Adamsville to the Pittsburg 
landing and Purdy road. These two roads intersect 
nearly a mile west of the crossing of the latter over Owl 
creek, where our right rested. In this letter General 
Lew Wallace advises General W. H. L. Wallace that 
he will send “to-morrow” (and his letter also says 
“ April 5th,” which is the same day the letter was 
dated and which, therefore, must have been written on 
the 4th) some cavalry to report to him at his head- 
quarters, and suggesting the propriety of General W. 
H. L. Wallace’s sending a company back with them 
for the purpose of having the cavalry at the two land- 
ings familiarize themselves with the road, so that they 
could “act promptly in case of emergency as guides 
to and from the different camps.” 

This modifies very materially what I have said, and 
what has been said by others, of the conduct of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace at the battle of Shiloh. It shows 
that he naturally, with no more experience than he had 
at the time in the profession of arms, would take the 
particular road that he did start upon in the absence 
of orders to move by a different road. 

The mistake he made, and which probably caused 
his apparent dilatoriness, was that of having advanced 
some distance after he had found that the firing, which 
would be at first directly to his front and then off to 
the left, had fallen back until it had got very much in 
rear of the position of his advance. This falling back 
had taken place before I sent General Wallace orders 
to move up to Pittsburg landing, and, naturally, my 
order was to follow the road nearest the river. But my 
order was verbal, and to a staff-officer who was to de- 
liver it to General Wallace, so that I am not competent 
to say just what order the General actually received. 

General Wallace’s division was stationed, the First 
brigade at Crump’s landing, the Second out two miles, 
and the Third two and a half miles out. Hearing the 
sounds of battle, General Wallace early ordered his 
First and Third brigades to concentrate on the Second. 
If the position of our front had not changed, the road 
which Wallace took would have been somewhat shorter 
to our right than the River road. 

In this article I state that General McCook, who 
commanded a division of Buell’s army, expressed 
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some unwillingness to pursue the enemy on Monday, 
April 7th, because of the condition of his troops. 
General Badeau, in his history, also makes the same 
statement, on my authority. Out of justice to General 
McCook and his command, I must say that they left 
a point twenty-two miles east of Savannah on the 
morning of the 6th. From the heavy rains of a few 
days previous and the passage of trains and artillery, 
the roads were necessarily deep in mud, which made 
marching slow. The division had not only marched 
through this mud the day before, but it had been in the 
rain all night without rest. It was engaged in the battle 
of the second day, and did as good service as its posi- 
tion allowed. In fact an opportunity occurred for it 
to perform a conspicuous act of gallantry which elicited 
the highest commendation from division commanders 
in the army of the Tennessee. General Sherman in 
both his memoirs and reports makes mention of this 
fact. General McCook himself belongs to a family 
which furnished many volunteers to the army. I refer 
to these circumstances with minuteness because | did 
General McCook injustice in the article, though not 
to the extent one would suppose from the public press. 
I am not willing to do any one an injustice, and if 
convinced that I have done one, I am always willing 


to make the fuilest admission. 
U. S. Grant. 
Mount McGracor, N. Y., June 22, 188s. 


Who Projected the Canal at Island Number Ten? 


In THE CENTURY for June, 1885, I have read Colo- 
nel J. W. Bissell’s article on the “ Sawing out a Chan- 
nel above Island Number Ten.” I desire to call 
attention to what he says : 

** Some officer present mating some suggestion about 
a ‘canal,’ I immediately pulled out my memorandum- 
book, and showing the sketch, said the whole thing was 
provided for.” 

This on the evening of March 19, 1862, which is the 
date of General Pope’s letter to which Colonel Bissell 
refers in a foot-note, saying he did not receive the let- 
ter because he (Colonel Bissell) was on his return from 
the reconnaissance he had been ordered to make. To 
the public this reads as though the plan originated with 
Colonel Bissell, while I am ready to show that while the 
colonel directed the work, “some officer,” as he says,— 
or, to be exact, I myself,— was the sole inventor of the 
project. My own official report, dated Headquarters 
Second Division Army of the Mississippi, Pittsburg 
Landing, April 22, 1862 (See “ Rebellion Records,” 
Vol. VIIL., pages 101-105), reads as follows : 

“ Transports having reached us through a channel cut 
with enormous labor under the direction of Colonel 
Bissell, on a suggestion advanced by the subscriber, 
March 17, 1862, the Second Division embarked on them, 
April 7, to cross the Mississippi, which was accomplished 
in gallant style, but without opposition, the gun-boats 
Carondelet and Pittsburgh, under Captain Walke, having 
in dashing style silenced the enemy's shore batteries. 

In the same volume, pages 78, 79, General Pope 
wrote to General Halleck, under date New Madrid, 
Mo., April 9, 1862: 
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The canal across the peninsula opposite Island 
Number Ten, and for the idea of which I am indebted 
to General Schuyler Hamilton, was completed by Col- 
onel Bissell's Engineer Regiment, and four steamers 
brought through on the night of the 6th.” 

General Pope again, in his official report to General 
Halleck (same volume, pages 85-87), dated “ Head- 
quarters Army of the Mississippi, camp five miles 
from Corinth, Mississippi, May 2, 1862,” writes : 

“On the 16th of March I received your dispatch, di- 
recting me, if possible, to construct a road through the 
swamps to a point on the Missouri shore opposite Island 
No. 10, and transfer a portion of my force sufficient to 
erect batteries at that point to assist in the artillery prac- 
tice on the omen 4 batteries. I accordingly dispatched 
Col. J. W. Bissell, Engineer Regiment, to examine the 
country with this view, eae him at the same time, 
if he found it impracticable to build a road — the 
swamps and overfiow of the river, to ascertain whether 
it were possible to dig a canal across the peninsula from 
some point above Island No. to to New Madrid, in order 
that steam transports might be brought to me, which 
would enable my command to cross the river. The idea 
of the canal was suggested to me by General Schuyler 
Hamilton in a conversation upon the necessity of cross- 
ing the river and assailing the enemy's batteries near 
Island No. to in the rear. 


The New York “ Herald,” in its issue of April 13, 
1862, published an article in reference to this channel, 
entitled “ The Schuyler Hamilton Canal.” 

Schuyler Hamilton, 
Late Major-General of Volunteers. 

New York, June 16, 1885. 


The Charge of Cooke's Cavalry at Gaines’s Mill. 


In THE CENTURY for June there is an article on the 
battle of Gaines’s Mill, signed by Fitz John Porter, 
in which appear singular errors of statement regarding 
the action of the “Cavalry Reserve,” affecting also 
the conduct and reputation of its commander. They 
are chiefly found at pp. 322-3: 


‘*We lost in all twenty-two cannon ; some of these broke 
down while we were withdrawing, and some ran off the 


bridges at night while we were crossing to the south 
bank of the Chickahominy. The loss of the guns* was 
due to the fact that some of-Cooke's cavalry which had 
been directed to be kept, under all circumstances, in the 
valley of the Chickahominy, had been sent to resist an at- 
tack of the enemy upon our left. The charge, executed 
in the face of a withering fire of infantry, and in the midst 
of our heavy cannonading, as well as that of the enemy, 
resulted, as should have been expected, in confusion. 
The bewildered and uncontrollable horses wheeled about, 
and dashing through the batteries, satisfied the gunners 
that they were charged by the enemy. To this alone I 
always attributed the failure on our part to longer hold 
the battle-field, and to bring off all our guus im an or- 
derly retreat. Most unaccountably this cavalry was not 
used to cover our retreat or gather the swagaiers. but was 
peremptorily ordered to cross to the south bank of the 
river."’ [Foot-note : ‘‘ See ‘ War of the Rebellion — Offi- 
Fy shed Vol. XI., Part II., pp. 43, 223, 273, 272.— 

To silence forever the injurious statements and in- 
sinuation of the last sentence, I give here evidence 
of two witnesses who were present, and whose high 
character is known to all. Major General W. Merritt, 
colonel Fifth Cavalry, superintendent United States 
Military Academy, writes me, April 8, 1885 : 


“The cavalry remained, with you in immediate com- 
mand, on that portion of the field, until after midnight 
on the 27th of June, 1862. It provided litter-bearers and 


One is inded of the 





lantern-bearers for our surgeons who went over the field 
of battle, succoring and attending the wounded. . . . The 
cav was the last force to leave the field and to cross 
the Chickahominy, and the bridge on which it crossed, 
between 12 midnight on the 27th and 2 A. M. on the 28th 
of June, was, I think, rendered impassable by your order.” 


Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Martin, assistant 
adjutant-general United States Army, wrote me from 
Fort Leavenworth, April 30, 1885 : 

** The artillery did not drive the enemy from his front; 
the enemy was not driven from his front, but the charge 
of your cavalry did stop the advance of the enemy, and 
this enabled Porter's troops to get off the field. I am by 
no means alone in the belief that the charge of the cav- 
alry at Gaines's Mill, on June 27, 1862, saved Fils John 
Porter's corps from destruction. . . . You did not direct 

‘our command at once to cross the river. There were no 
tightened men in your vicinity. All the frightened men 
were far to your right; you could not have reached the 
retiring crowd ; and if you could have stopped them, you 
could have done more than Porter himself did do, and he 
was amidst them, for I saw him. Your command, at 
least a part of it, was the very last to cross the river. . . . 
Your reputation is made, and the afterthought of a de- 
feated commander can never smirch it." 

It should be observed that in the short extract from 
THE CENTURY, above, General Porter repeats the as- 
sertion that the cavalry caused the loss of the (22) 
guns,— emphasizes, makes plainer the meaning of the 
opening sentence: to the charge “a/one I always attrib- 
uted the failure on our part to longer hold the battle-field, 
and to bring off a// our guns in an orderly retreat.” 

Captain Weeden, commanding battery C., Rhode Is]- 
and Artillery, reports, page 282, “ Rebellion Records,” 
the loss of a section by stress of the enemy’s attacks ; the 
two other sections “ held in support in rear of Griffin’s 
brigade” opened fire; “the smoke had filled the 
whole field to the woods, and it was impossible to di- 
rect the fire. The batteries were limbering to the rear 
in good order’ when, he says, the cavalry fugitives 
ran through them, but he only lost one more piece 
“mired in the woods.” But General Griffin reports 
that the artillery “ opened fire upon the enemy advan- 
cing upon our left ; but it was too late; our infantry had 
already commenced to fal] back, and nothing being left 
to give confidence to the artillerymen, it was impossible 
to make them stand to their work.” And that was just 
when the cavalry did go in and give confidence to the 
three batteries on the left, and the saving work was done. 

I have examined the “ Official Records " and found 
reports of about twenty batteries engaged in the battle, 
and the above is the only mention of the cavalry fugi- 
tives to be found in them; their losses are attributed 
to other causes. Here I will give the account of the 
loss of whole batteries : 

General Seymour reports, p. 402, of Captain Easton, 
“This gallant gentleman fell and his battery was lost 
with him.” 

Captain Mark Kerns was wounded, but “‘ loaded 
and fired the last shots himself, and brought /owr of 
the guns off the field.” Of another battery he reports, 
“No efforts could now repel the rush of a successful 
foe, under whose fire rider and horse went down and 
guns lay immovable on the field.”’ 


Captain I. H. Cooper, battery B., Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery, reports, p. 410: 


ful fate of the famous skaters,—** It so fell out they all fell in —the rest, they ran away.” 


. 
“ We lost in all ag cannon ”’; “ the loss of the guns was due” “to Cooke's cavalry; the resf “ran off the bridges,” or 
t. G. 


“broke down.” —P. 
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** The remaining infantry falling back, we were com- 
pelled to retire from our guns. e o—- being too 
sudden and overpowering, it was impossible to remove 
them, many of the horses being killed by the enemy's fire.” 

Was General Porter prevented from bringing off a// 
these guns by the cavalry charge? 

General Porter says, p. 322: 

** Just preceding this break "’ (in Morell's line) ‘‘I saw 
cavalry, which I recognized as ours, rushing in numbers 
through our lines on the left." 


All the evidence goes to disprove this very deliberate 
statement, and that all the infantry on the left had 
broken and was fast disappearing before the first ad- 
vance of the cavaliy. Again he says: 

** General Cooke was instructed to take position, with 
cavalry, under the hills in the valley of the Chickahominy 
—there with the aid of artillery to guard our left flank. 
He was especially enjoined to intercept, gather, and hold 
all stragglers, and under no circumstances to leave the val- 
ley for the purpose of coming upon the hill held by our 
infantry, or pass in front of our line on the left."’ 

What strange folly of self-contradiction is betrayed 
between this order “to guard our left flank” and 
the violent condemnation in the first extract, which 
we have been considering, of the march “ to resist an 
attack of the enemy on our left . . .” in a “charge ex- 
ecuted in the face of a withering fire of infantry, and 
in the midst of our heavy cannonading as well as that 
of the enemy.” Could a poet laureate say more? 

“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them 

Volley'd snd thundered — 
Then’ they rode bacis — * 

Ay, there’s the rub. 

When I reported to General Porter before the battle, 
1 remember that he proposed that I should take post 
in the narrow open meadow on the extreme left. I 
urged that that flank of the army was virtually covered 
by the Chickahominy ; that, moreover, it was covered 
by three reserve batteries, and three twenty-pounder 
batteries on the opposite side of the river; while the 
position I had taken on the hill-slope was within view, 
and also within cavalry striking distance. If I had gone 
there, I should not have been able, when the time came, 
to face, and, with artillery aid, to stop the enemy in 
the flush of his success. To some such objections 
which I made General Porter evidently yielded, in- 
stead of “enjoining” me; for the cavalry remained quite 
near his first station, Adams’s house; and I was there 
with him repeatedly. An order “under no circum- 
stances to leave the valley for the purpose of coming on 
the hill” would have been to a general officer not only 
unprecedented, but insulting. 

How strange, to military ears, would sound an or- 
der “to intercept, gather, and hold all stragglers,”’ on 
the extreme front and flank !—and the warning not to 
“pass in front of our line on the left!” Such extrava- 
gance of action — marching with no earthly object, be- 
tween two lines of fire —is seldom thus forestalled! 
Seriously, this passes the bounds of sanity. But it is 
emphasized by his map which represents my cavalry 
as actually making a flank march between the lines of 
battle,— Morell’s and Longstreet’s. 

It seems necessary to add the statements of eye- 
witnesses, from different points of view,— men of well- 
known high character,— to corroborate my assertions 
and my corrections of the misrepresentations of the 
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part played by the cavalry and myself in the battle, as 
found in THE CENTURY article. 

Next morning at Savage’s Station the Prince de Join. 
ville approached me with both hands extended, saying 
with empressement, “1 saw you make your charge, 
yesterday ”; and next day he wrote to the Duc d’Au. 
male [see “ New York Times,” August 13, 1862 :] 


. . . “* Those fresh troops rush in good order upon our 
left, which falters, flies, and passing through the artillery 
draws on in disorder the ane of our center. The enemy 
advances rapidly. The fusillade and cannonade are so 
violent that the Sm striking the ground raise a 
permanent cloud of dust. At that moment General 
Cooke charged at the head of his cavalry; but that 
movement does not succeed, and his horsemen on their 
return only increase the disorder. He makes every effort, 
aided by all who felt a little courage, to stop the panic, 
but in vain.” 


The Comte de Paris wrote to me, February 2, 1877: 


.. « “I was with De Hart's battery on the crest of the 
hill when you advanced on our left. e sacrifice 
of some of the bravest of the cavalry certainly saved a 
part of our artillery ; as did, on a larger scale, the Austrian 
cavalry on the evening of Sadowa. . . . The main fact 
is, that with your cavalry you did all that cavalry could 
do to stop the rout.”’ 


General W. Merritt wrote me, February 2, 1877: 


**I thought at the time, and subsequent experience 
has convinced me, that your cavalry — the audacity of 
its conduct at that time, together with the rapid firing of 
canister at short range by the battery mentioned, did 
much, if not everything, towards preventing the entire 
destruction of the Union army at Gaines's Mill. The 
circumstances were these : 

‘The enemy had emerged from a wood, where his 
ranks were more or less disorganized, into an open field. 
Instead of finding the way clear before him he was met 
by a determined charge of cavalry and a heavy artillery 
fire. In his mind a new line of fresh troops were before 
him. It was but natural, at that stage of our military 
experience, that he should hesitate and halt, to prepare 
for a new emergency. He did so; and that night the 
cavalry bivouacked as near the scene of these events as 
the enemy did.” 


Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Martin wrote to 
me, March 24, 1870: 

**It is my opinion that but for the charge of the Fifth 
Cavalry on that day, the loss in the command of General 
Fitz John Porter would have been immensely greater 
than it was; indeed, I believe that the charge, more 
than any other thing, was instrumental in saving that 
part of the army on the north bank of the Chickahominy. 

** You were the last general officer of General Porter's 
command on the field on the left, General Porter him- 
self leaving before you did ; you had, therefore, an excel- 
lent opportunity of seeing what was going on." 


Colonel G. A. H. Blake, United States Army, wrote 
me, June 16, 1879: 

*‘ About sundown you advanced the brigade under a 
warm fire and I deployed the Fifth and First cavalry in 
two lines, and a little to the rear of (the interval of) re- 
serve batteries of artillery, which had opened a rapid 
fire. The infantry of the left wing had then disappeared 
from the top of the hill. You then rode off to a battery 
further to the left, where Rush's lancers had been or- 
dered. The Fifth Cavalry soon charged, and I saw no 
more of them. You had ordered me to support them; 
there was a warm fire, and the smoke and dust made 
everything obscure. I saw none of the Fifth after it was 
broken, pass through the battery, which was very near. 
It was soon fo to retire, and was followed by the 
First in its rear." 

Finally, General William N. Grier, United States 
Army, wrote me, July 19, 1879: 


“The reserve was stationed on the hill . . . in full 
view of the slopes of the hill, down to the timber —/_- 
which the enemy debouched in large numbers. 
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United States batteries were on the slope of the hill, a 
little to our right front. You ordered the Fifth to make 
acharge, directing me to make a second charge after 
the Fifth would rally. I never saw that regiment again 
on that day, after it was envelo in a cloud of dust, 
making the charge — but soon after saw a battery or two 
emerge from the dust . . . withdrawing from the contest. 
I then wheeled my squadrons into column of fours, at 
a trot along the top of the hill, until getting in rear of 
the batteries — receiving the enemy's fire at a loss of an 
officer and many men and horses — and, as I then sup- 
posed, saving the batteries from further loss.” 

The orders actually given were~to support the 
batteries to the last moment, and then charge, if 
necessary, to save them. 

P. St. George Cooke. 
Brigadier and Brevet Major-General. 
United States Range thatioed, 
Detrort, June, 1885. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARTICIPANT IN THE CHARGE. 


Remembering clearly the incidents connected with 
the cavalry charge, I wish to clear up a point in regard 
to that charge, so far as the regiment (the Fifth Reg- 
ular Cavalry) with which I had the honor of being 
connected was concerned. 

The battle did not begin till noon. We were sta- 
tioned on the left of our position. As the hours of the 
day passed by, the battle became more and more furi- 
ous. At about five o’clock in the afternoon we were 
moved up near to the crest of the hill on our left, and 
within some twenty rods of the five or six batteries 
planted on the crest of the hill. 

It was something marvelous to watch those brave 
men handle their guns; never a man flinched or was 
dismayed, though a most withering fire of musketry 
and artillery was poured upon them. 

Just before dark, when we could tell by the sound 
of the musketry fire, and by the constantly advancing 
yells of the charging foe, that he was getting near the 
guns in our front, General Philip St. George Cooke, 
commanding the cavalry, rode to our front. I was on 
the right of the front line of the first squadron, and 
I heard his order to Captain Whiting, commanding 
the five companies of our regiment that were present 
onthefield. He said, “ Captain, as soon as you see the 
advancing line of the enemy, rising the crest of the hill, 
charge at once, without any further orders, to enable 
the artillery to bring off their guns.” General Cooke 
then rode back around the right of our squadron. 

Captain Whiting turned to us and said, “ Cavalry! 
Attention! Draw saber!” then added something to 
the effect, “ Boys, we must charge in five minutes.” 
Almost immediately the bayonets of the advancing foe 
were seen, just beyond our cannon, probably not fifty 
rods from us. Captain Whiting at once gave the or- 
der, “Trot! March!” and as soon as we were fully 
under way he shouted, “ Charge!” 

We dashed forward with a wild cheer, in solid col- 
umn of squadron front ; but our formation was almost 
instantly broken by the necessity of opening to right 
and left to pass our guns. So furiously were our brave 
gunners fighting that I noticed this incident: The gun 
directly in my front had just been loaded; every man 
had fallen before it could be fired. As I bore to the 
right to pass this gun, I saw the man at the breech, who 
was evidently shot through the body, drawing himself 
up by the spokes of the wheel, and reaching for the 
lanyard, and I said, “ He will fire that gun,” and so 


kept to the right, and almost immediately felt the 
shock of the explosion. Then I closed in to re-form 
the line, but could find no one at my left, so completely 
had our line been shattered by the musketry fire in 
front and the artillery fire in our rear. I rushed on, 
and almost instantly my horse reared upright in front 
of a line of bayonets, held by a few men upon whom 
I had dashed. My horse came down in front of the 
line, and ran away partly to our rear, perfectly un- 
controllable. I dropped my saber, which hung to my 
waist by the saber-knot, and so fiercely tugged at 
my horse’s bit as to cause the blood to flow from her 
mouth, yet could not check her. The gun I had passed, 
now limbered up, was being hauled off at a gallop. I 
could direct my horse a little to right or left, and so 
directed her toward the gun. As she did not attempt 
to leap the gun, I gained control of her, and at once 
turned about and started back upon my charge. After 
riding a short distance I paused. The firing of artillery 
and infantry behind and of infantry in front was ter- 
rific. None but the dead and wounded were around 
me. It hardly seemed that I could drive Lee’s battle- 
scarred veterans alone, and so I rode slowly off the 
field. My regiment had only about two hundred and 
fifty men in action. Our commissioned officer was the 
onlyone not wounded,except some who were captured. 
Only about one hundred returned from that bloody 
field for duty the next day. Some were captured, but a 
large number fell in that terrible charge, and sleep with 
the many heroes who on that day gave their lives for 
the Union. So far as those of the Fifth Regular Cavalry 
present in this charge were concerned, we certainly 
did our whole duty, just as we were ordered. We saved 
some guns, and tried to save all. 


Rev. W. H. Hitchcock. 


Farrview, I1t., June 13, 188s. 


“General Beauregard’s Courier at Bull Run.” 


Tue effort of Mr. Robert R. Hemphill (in the July 
CENTURY) to clear up the obscurity surrounding the 
fate of General Beauregard’s missing courier at the 
First Battle of Manassas, only deepens the mystery 
which attaches to that now interesting person. 

Mr. Hemphill thinks that he saw this courier, dis- 
abled by a fall from his horse, “lying helpless in rear 
of the (Confederate) line at Mitchell’s Ford, badly 
used up and bleeding.” 

How is this possible? General Beauregard says 
that the courier started about 8 a. M. from “Camp 
Pickens, the headquarters,” to go first to Holmes, then 
to Ewell. To seek either Holmes or Ewell by way of 
Mitchell’s Ford would be nearly like going from New 
York to Brazil by way of London. 

At a later hour General Beauregard rode from his 
headquarters to a hill in rear of Mitchell’s Ford, and 
thence, near noon, a staff officer, accompanied by a 
courier, set out to go to Ewell with an order to move 


‘ tothe support of our left. Meeting with some accident, 


he sent the courier ahead to deliver the order. It was 
perhaps this officer whom Mr. Hemphill saw. 


Campbell Brown. 
Serine Hut, Tewn., July 5, 188s. 








CONNECTICUT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


he the third week of January, 1833, the 
editor of the Boston “ Liberator” received 
the following letter from a village in Windham 
County, Connecticut : 


CANTERBURY, January 18th, 1833. 
Mr. GARRISON : 

I am to you, sir, ] presume, an entire stranger, and 
you are indeed so to me save through the medium of 
the public print. I am by no means fond of egotism, 
but the circumstances under which I labor forbid m 
asking a friend to write for me; therefore I will tell 
you who I am, and for what purpose I write. I am, 
sir, through the blessing of Divine Providence, per- 
mitted to be the Principal of the Canterbury (Conn. ) 
Female Boarding School. I received a considerable part 
of my education at the Friends’ Boarding School, 
Providence, R. I. In 1831 I purchased a large dwell- 
pees in the center of this village, and opened the 
school above mentioned. Since I commenced I have 
met with all the encouragement I ever anticipated, and 
now have a flourishing school. 

Now I will tell you why I write you, and the object 
is this: I wish to know your opinion respecting chang- 
ing white scholars for colored ones. I have n for 
some months past determined if possible during the 
remaining part of my life to benefit the people of color. 
I do not dare tell any one of my etidibere anythin 
about the contemplated change in my school, and j 
beg of you, sir, that you will not expose it to any one; 
for if it was known, I have no reason to expect but it 
would ruin my present school. Will you be so kind 
as to write by the next mail, and give me your opinion 
on the subject; and if you consider it possible to ob- 
tain twenty or twenty-five young ladies of color to en- 
ter the school for the term of one year at the rate of 
$25 per quarter, including board, washing, and 
tuition, I will come to Boston in a few days and make 
some arrangements about it. I do not suppose that 
number can be obtained in Boston alone; but from 
all the large cities in the several States I thought per- 
a they might be gathered. 

must once more beg you not to expose this matter 
until we see how the case will be determined. 
Yours, with the greatest respect, 
PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


The response must have been favorable, for, 
ten days later, a note was placed in Mr. Gar- 
rison’s hands, which ran thus: 


Boston, January 29th, 1833. 


Mr. GARRISON : 

The lady that wrote you a short time since would 
inform you that she is now in town, and should be 
very thankful if you would call at Mr. Barker’s Hotel 
and see her a few moments this evening at 6 o’clock. 

Yours, with the greatest respect, 
P. CRANDALL, 


The nature of this interview may be inferred 
from a third letter: 


CANTERBURY, February 12th, 1833. 
Mr. GARRISON: 
Ican inform you that I had a very pleasant passage 


* The extract is from a private letter dated May 15, 


home. Arrived here Saturday evening about 8 o’clock ; 
saw Mr. Packer on Monday ; told him the object of 
my visit to Boston. 

He said he thought the object to be praiseworthy, 
but he was very much troubled about the result. He 
is fearful that I cannot be supplied with scholars at 
the close of one year, and therefore he thinks I shall 
injure myself in the undertal.ing. 

If yov. have not yet sent on to New York the infor- 
mation you intend, I would thank you if you would 
do it immediately, for I am expecting to take the next 
boat for New York, and shall be in the city early on 
Friday morning. I have not the least acquaintance 
there, but a friend of mine will give me an introductory 
letter to Mr. Miller, one of the colored ministers in the 


city. 

The evening after I left Boston I called on Mrs. 
Hammond, who soon collected some of her friends, 
among whom were Mr. George W. Benson and a 
brother of his, who appeared to possess hearts warmed 
with fellow-feeling and awake to the cause of human- 
ity. They engaged to do all for me in their power, and 
I have no doubt they will. Saturday morning, called 
on Mrs. H. again, and she walked with me to the resi- 
dence of three families of color, with whom I was much 
pleased. They seemed to feel much for the education 
of their children, and I think I shall be able to obtain 
six scholars from Providence. When I return from 
N. Y., I think I shall be able to lay the subject before 
the public. Yours, etc., 

P. CRANDALL. 


Why did Miss Crandall contemplate so 
revolutionary a step, and why did she seek 
counsel, before all others, of William Lloyd 
Garrison? Her own account is as follows: * 

“ The reason for changing my school of white pupils 
for a school for colored pupils is as follows: I had a 
nice colored girl, now Mrs. Charles Harris, as help in 
my family, and-her intended husband regularly received 
the ‘ Liberator.’ The girl took the paper from the 
office and loaned it to me. In that the condition of the 
colored people, both slaves and free, was truthfully 
portrayed, the double-dealing and manifest deception 
of the Colonization Society were faithfully exposed, and 
the question of Immediate Emancipation of the mill- 
ions of slaves in the United States boldly advocated. 
Having been taught from early childhood the sin of 
slavery, my sympathies were greatly aroused. Sarah 
Harris, a respectable young woman and a member of 
the church (now Mrs. Fairweather, and sister to the 
before-named intended husband), called often to see 
her friend Marcia, my family assistant. In some of 
her calls I ascertained that she wished to attend my 
school, and board at her own father’s house at some 
little distance from the village. I allowed her to enter 
as one of my pupils. By this act I gave great offense. 
The wife of an Episcopal clergyman who lived in the 
village told me that if I continued that colored girl in 
my school, it could not be sustained. I replied to her, 
That it might sink, then, for I should not turn her out! 
I very soon found that some of my school would leave 
not to return if the colored girl was retained. Under 


‘these circumstances I made up my mind that if it were 


possible I would teach colored girls exclusively.” 
1869, addressed to Miss Larned, author of the “ His- 


tory of Windham County, Connecticut.” Mrs. Prudence Crandall Philleo is still living, in the full vigor of 


her faculties, at Elk Falls, Kansas. 
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PRUDENCE CRANDALL. FROM THE OIL-PAINTING, BY F. ALEXANDER (1838), IN THE LIBRARY OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


{In the latter part of March, 1838, at the suggestion 
of William Lloyd Garrison, the managers of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society voted to request Miss 
Crandall to sit for her likeness. This she did in April, 
the painter being F. Alexander. A very inadequate 
steel engraving was afterwards made from the canvas 
by W. L. Ormsby, of which the plate is now in the 
possession of Mr. F. J. Garrison. The oil-portrait 
ultimately passed into the possession of the late Rev. 
Samuel I. May. Concerning its transfer to Cornell 


University, where it now is, President White kindly 
furnishes the following particulars : 

“| first knew the portrait, as perhaps you did, when 
it hung in the parlor of Mr. May’s old house at the 
top of James street hill in Syracuse. . He had an es- 
pecial affection for it, and told me the story of it, I be- 
ing then in my boyhood. * * * On the last after- 


noon of Mr. May’s life I called upon him. He was 
very cheerful, insisting that he had but a short time to 
live, that he was very glad of it, that he had seen slav- 
ery abolished, that ie work was done, and that he 
would confess to some curiosity as to ‘the beyond.’ 
I insisted that we could not spare him for ten years 
yet, and in a jocose He | he fe ae me if I could not 
compromise on from three to five years. He then 
called his daughter, and pointing to the picture above 
VoL. XXX.—84. 


him, told her that when he was gone that picture must 
be sent to me at Cornell University. The next morn- 
ing, to my great surprise, news came that he was no 
longer living. * * * 

“When Professor von Holst, of the University of 
Freiburg, the author of the well-known history of the 
United States, was in this country, I invited some gen- 
tlemen to meet him at dinner in New York, and next 
him sat the Honorable Lafayette S. Foster, formerly 
President of the United States Senate, and at one time, 
I think, Governor of Connecticut,— a man, as you will 
remember, very much respected throughout the coun- 
try for his character and ability. In the course of our 
conversation he said something about Windsor in Con- 
necticut, whereupon I asked him if he had ever known 
anything about the Prudence Crandall case. He smiled 
as he answered that he was her junior counsel, and 
gave me some interesting details regarding the matter. 
Thereupon I turned to von Holst and said, ‘ There 
is one point in American history which, I dare say, 
you never heard of,’ when to my great surprise he 
showed me that he knew the whole case thoroughly in 
its details and bearings. I never realized till then how 
minute the knowledge of a German professor in his 
chosen department could be made. * othe: 

—W. P.G.] 
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PRINCIPAL OF THE CANTERBURY, (CONN.) FEMALE 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 
ETURNS her most smcere thanks to those who have pat- 
ronized her School, and would give information that on 
the first Monday of April next, her School will be opened for 
the reception of young Ladies and little Misses of color. The 
branches taught are us follows:—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Geography, History, Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Musie 
on the Piano, together with the French language. 
fc@The terms, including boaid, washing, and tuition, are 
$25 per quarter, one half paid in advance. 
#t-?> Books and Stationary will ¢ furnished on the most rea- 
sonable terms, 
For information respecting the School, reference may be 
made to the following gentlemen, viz.— 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, Esq. 
Rev. PETER WILLIAMS, 
Rev. THEODORE RAYMOND 
Rev. THEODORE WRIGHT, 
Rev. SAMUEL C. CORNISH, 
Rev. GEORGE BOURNE, 
Rev. Mr HAYBORN, 
Mr JAMES FORTEN, 
Mr JOSEPH CASSEY, 
Rev. 8. J. MAY,—Brooxtyn, Cr. 
Rev. Mr BEMAN,—Miunp.erown, Cr. 
Rev. 8. 8. JOCELYN,—-Nrew-Haven, Cr. 
Wm. LLOYD GARRISON 
ARNOLD BUFFUM, 
GEORGE BENSON ,—Provipencr, R. 1 
Canterbury, Ct. Feb. 25, 1833. 


N. Yorn Crrtr. 


} PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston, Mass. 


The first publication of the intended change 


MIDDLE AGES. 


men, who represented “ that by put- 
ting her design into execution she 
would bring disgrace upon them a!” 
They “ professed to feel a real regard 
for the colored people, and were per- 
fectly willing they should be educat 

provided it could be effected iv s 

other place/—a sentiment,” adds Mr 
Benson, “you will say, worthy of a tru 
colonizationist.” He also learned of the 
calling of another town meeting for the 
gth instant, at which the Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of the adjacent village of 
Brooklyn, had promised to be present 
as Miss Crandall’s attorney, and his 
own services in the same capacity were 
gladly accepted. They were sulise- 
quently reénforced by Amold Buffum. 
On the eve of the meeting Mr. Garri- 
son wrote from Boston to Mr. Benson: 


“Although distracted with cares, I must 
seize my pen to express my admiration of 
your generous and prompt defense of Miss 
Crandall from her pitiful assailants. In view 
of their outrageous conduct, my indignation 
kindles intensely. What will be the result? 
If possible, Miss C. must be sustained at all 
hazards. If we suffer the school to be put 
down in Canterbury, other places will partake 
of the panic, and also prevent its introduction 


in their vicinity. We may as well, ‘ first as last,’ meet 
this proscriptive spirit, and conquer it. We—i. ¢., all 


: “ : ” ~ 
was made in the “ Liberator” of March 2, true friends of the cause — must make this a common 


1833, when the editor announced, “ with a 
rush of pleasurable emotions,” the insertion 
of “the advertisement of Miss P. Crandall (a 
white lady), of Canterbury, Conn., for a High 
School for young colored Ladies and Misses. 
This is,” he continued, “a seasonable auxil- 
iary to the contemplated Manual Labor 
School for Colored Youth. An interview with 
Miss C. has satisfied us that she richly deserves 
the patronage and confidence of the people 
of color; and we doubt not they will give 
her both.” 

Already, however, the town of Canterbury 
had been thrown into an uproar by the news 
not only that Miss Crandall would not dis- 
miss Sarah Harris, but would practically 
dismiss her white pupils instead, and make 
Canterbury the seat of the higher edueation 
of “ niggers.” “The good people of Canter- 
bury,” wrote Arnold Buffum from Providence, 
on March 4, “I learn, have had three town 
meetings last week, to devise ways and means 
to suppress P. Crandall’s school, and I am 
informed that the excitement is so great that 
it would not be safe for me to appear there. 
George W. Benson, however, has ventured 
and gone there on Saturday afternoon last, 
to see what can be done in the case.” Mr. 
Benson found that Miss Crandall had al- 
ready been visited by a committee of gentle- 


concern. The New Haven excitement has furnished 
a bad precedent; a second must not be given, or | 
know not what we can do to raise up the colored popu- 
lation in a manner which their intellectual and moral 
necessities demand. In Boston we are all excited at 
the Canterbury affair. Colonizationists are rejoicing, 
and abolitionists looking sternly. 


ARNOLD BUFFUM. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN GAY'S GAl- 
LERY OF ART FROM A PAINTING MADE IN ENGLAND IN 1524 
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“The result of the meeting to be held in 
C. to-morrow will be waited for by us with 
great anxiety. Our brother May deserves 
much credit for venturing to expostulate with 
the conspirators. If any one can make them 
ashamed of their conduct, he is the man. 
May the Lord give him courage, wisdom, 


1” 


and success ! 
The result of the meeting was re- 
ported to the “ Liberator” of March 
16 by Henry E. Benson, in a letter 
to which Mr. Garrison gave the cap- 
ion, “ Heathenism Outdone,” and 
efixed a brief comment, saying : 


“We put the names of the principal dis- 

urbers in black letters — black as the infamy 

hich will attach to them as long as there 
exists any recollection of the colored race. 
To colonize these shameless enemies of their 
species in some desert country would bea 
relief and blessing to society. This scandal- 
ous excitement is one of the genuine flowers 
of the colonization garden.” 


The meeting, refusing to allow 
Messrs. May and Buffum to be heard 
on Miss Crandall’s behalf, on the 
ground of their being foreigners and 
interlopers, voted unanimously their 
disapprobation of the school, and pledged 
the town to oppose it at all hazards. 


The story of this remarkable case cannot 
be pursued here except in brief. It has been 
fully related in easily accessible works, and 
from this point Mr. Garrison’s connection 
with the progress of events ceased from force 
of circumstances. It will be enough to say 
that the struggle between the modest and 
heroic young Quaker woman and the town 
lasted for nearly two years; that the school 
was opened in April; that attempts were im- 
mediately made under the law to frighten the 
pupils away, and to fine Miss Crandall for 
harboring them ; that in May an act prohibit- 
ing private schools for non-resident colored 
persons, and providing for the expulsion of 
the latter, was procured from the Legislature, 
amid the greatest rejoicing in Canterbury 
(even to the ringing of church bells); that, 
under this act, Miss Crandall was in June 
arrested and temporarily imprisoned in the 
county jail, twice tried (August and October) 
and convicted; that her case was carried up to 
the Supreme Court of Errors, and her perse- 
cutors defeated on a technicality (July, 1834) ; 
and that pending this litigation the most vin- 
dictive and inhuman measures were taken to 
isolate the school from the countenance and 
even the physical support of the townspeople. 
The shops and the meeting-house were closed 
against teacher and pupils; carriage in the 
public conveyances was denied them ; physi- 
cians would not wait upon them; Miss Cran- 
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REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN POSSESSION OF MISS LUCY THAXTER, BOSTON 


dall’s own family and friends were forbidden 
under penalty of heavy fines to visit her ; the 
well was filled with manure, and water from 
other sources refused; the house itself was 
smeared with filth, assailed with rotten eggs 
and stones, and finally set on fire. 

Such conduct on the part of a civilized and 
Christian community —the most respectable 
coéperating with the vilest citizens — was, after 
all, faintly described by Mr. Garrison’s phrase, 
“heathenism outdone,” applied, and justly 
applied, only to the initial proceedings. It was 
his last comment upon the affair, and very short, 
but the severity of it touched the Canterbury 
persecutors to the quick, particularly the five 
men whose names were printed in black letters 
— the magnates of the little village. “ Your re- 
marks in the last ‘ Liberator’ were awfully 
cutting,” wrote Henry Benson; and Miss 
Crandall herself interposed with a prudential 
consideration : 


“ Permit me to entreat you to handle the prejudices 
of the people of Canterbury with all the mi/dness pos- 
sible, as everything severe tends merely to heighten 
the flame of malignity amongst them. ‘ Soft words turn 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.’ Mr. 
May and many others of your warm-hearted friends 
feel very much on this subject, and it is our opinion 
that you and the cause will gain many friends in this 
town and vicinity if you treat the matter with perfect 
mildness.” 


Mr. Garrison was, however, making war on 
the common enemy, and his “ harsh language” 
was still in order. He had also put his finger 
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PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE (1882) BY WILLIAM HADDOCK. 


on the right spot when he declared the Can- 
terbury mania to be “ one of the genuine flow- 
ers of the colonization garden.” “ Be it so,” 
cried Andrew T. Judson, one of the five, and 
then or shortly afterwards a life member of 
the American Colonization Society, as was also 
Dr. Andrew Harris, of the same black list. 
“ Be it so,” said Squire Judson, in an address 
to the Colonization Society signed by the 
civil authority and selectmen under date of 
March 22, 1833. “ We appeal to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, to which our state- 
ment is addressed—we appeal to every 
philanthropist, to every Christian — we appeal 
to the enlightened citizens of our native State 
and the friends of our country; and in making 
that appeal we assure them all that they may 
rely upon the facts here stated, and we ask 
them to apply to these facts those wholesome 
principles which we believe are unanimously 
cherished in New England, and the issue we 
will abide.” He declared that the “school 
was to become an auxiliary in the work of 
immediate abolition,’ with the “ Liberator” 
for its mouth-piece ; that Miss Crandall had 
denounced colonization as a fraud; and that 
“once open this door, and New England 
will become the Liberia of America.” As town 
clerk he recorded the vote of the town meet- 
ing on April 1 to petition for a law against 
the bringing of colored people from other 
towns and States for any purpose, “and more 
especially for the purpose of disseminating the 
principles and doctrines opposed to the be- 
nevolent colonization scheme ;” and as one 


of the committee he drew up the peti- 
tion. He was, in fact, the soul of the 
persecution, for which he boldly 
voked and secured the complicity of 
a Society whose hostility to any at- 
tempt to raise the condition of the 
colored people in the land of their 
nativity was once more shiningly dem- 
onstrated. It was his mission, also. in 
the pursuit of professional and political 
advancement, to illustrate the maleyo- 
lence towards Mr. Garrison which now 
began, on the part of the Colonization 
managers, to assume a murderous in- 
tensity. 

In February the Colonization agent, 
Danforth, in the midst of a public de- 
bate with Arnold Buffum at Lyceum 
Hall, Salem, taunted Mr. Garrison with 
not going South to preach to the slave- 
holders, and, recalling the handsome 
rewards offered for him, pointed him 
out in the audience, “with a signifi- 
cant gesture,” as “this same William 
Lloyd Garrison ” for whom he himself 
had been offered ten thousand dollars 
by an individual. This incentive to kidnap- 
ping was not a harmless device to throw 
odium on an adversary. Mr. Amasa Walker 
reported, at the annual meeting of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society in Boston, that 
“he had lately heard all abolitionists de- 
nounced in State Street as mischievous men, 
and one had lately said to him that he wished 
he had the editor of the ‘ Liberator’ in an 
iron cage — he would send him to the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, who would know what to 
do with him.” Nor did Danforth’s malice end 
there. In a letter written from Boston under 
date of March 28, 1833, to Colonel William L. 
Stone, editor of the New York “ Commercial 
Advertiser,” and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Colonization Society in that 
city, he used the following still more “ signif- 
icant” language: 


“In the midst of all these successful endeavors [to 
found Liberia and people it], there appears a young 
man within the last two years, of the name of Garrison, 
whose pen is so venomous that the laws enacted for 
the peace of the community and the protection of pri- 
vate character have, in one instance, actually confined 
him in jail, as they would a lunatic. This man, who, 
according to his own account, has only since 1830 
turned against the Colonization cause, in favor of hich 
he delivered his sentiments in public twelve years 
after the Society was formed; this man, who is con- 
sidered such a disturber of the tranquillity of South- 
ern society that $10,000 reward have been offered 
me for his person, and the most touching appeals 
as well as official demands made to us in this region 
that he should be publicly discountenanced and 
even given up to justice; who is, in fact, this moment 
in danger of being surrendered to the civil authorities 
of some one of the Southern States; this man, in 
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connection with a few like-minded spirits, has been 
engaged in forming what they call ‘The New England 
Anti-Slavery Society,’ one object of which is, ‘to ef- 
fect the abolition of slavery in the United States.’ . . 

«| have conversed freely with the Governor of this 
Commonwealth, and other leading men, on this subject, 
and they express a decided disapprobation of Garri- 
son’s course. For a while he tried the effect of his 
‘Liberator’ upon the Governor by sending it to him. 
His Excellency, however, did not think it worth the 
postage, and ordered it stopped. Garrison is now 
preparing to'go to England, doubtless to repeat vive 
voce the defamation of the South and the Colonization 
Society which has been already sent over in print, 
and reéchoed in this country as authentic British 
opinions.” 

The sequel will show that this clerical insti- 
gation to a forcible detention of Mr. Garrison, 
if nothing worse, was kept in mind by the 
colonizationists. The mission to England had 
been talked of during his tour in Maine the 
previous year, and hastily concluded upon, 
but was perforce postponed till the following 
spring. On Friday, April 5, Mr. Garrison set 
out from Boston to take ship in New York. 
His journey proved a sort of hegira. Henry 
Benson writes from Providence, on April 9, 
to Mr. Garrison’s partner, Isaac Knapp: 


“ We had a very short but delightful visit from Mr. 
Garrison last week, though for the life of me I could 
not help feeling sorrowful on reflecting he was about 
to leave us for so long a period. On Friday evening 
he delivered a most excellent address before a large 
and highly res ble audience of our colored in- 
habitants, in which he took an affecting leave of them 
all. After the meeting the poor creatures wept and 
sobbed like children ; they gathered round him anx- 
ious to express their gratitude for what he had done 
for them, and tell him how well they loved him. . . . 

“ On Saturday morning your partner and my brother 
started for Brooklyn, from whence he probably de- 
parted on Monday for Hartford. . . . 

“P. S. My brother has returned; says our friend 
delivered a highly satisfactory address in Mr. May’s 
meeting-house on Saturday evening, and has removed 
a mountain of prejudice. After he left Brooklyn on 
Monday noon, a sheriff came up from Canterbury with 
a writ. Do not know whether they proceeded to Hart- 
ford after him or not; brother said he could not ascer- 
tain. Believe they are going to take him up for the 
heading put to the letter of March 12th, respecting the 
town meeting, on the ground that it is libellous. My 
father says he will see that he has bonds (if necessary) 
to any amount required. Miss Crandall was at Brook- 
lyn, and is in excellent spirits.” 


On April 11 Mr. Garrison writes from New 
Haven to Isaac Knapp: 


“On Saturday friend G. W. Benson took me to 
Brooklyn in a chaise, where I tarried until Monday 
under the hospitable roof of his parents. My excellent 
brother May was delighted to see me, and my pleasure 
was equally great in taking him by the ee 4 I did 
not expect to deliver an address in B., but could not 
easily avoid a compliance with the wishes of my friends. 
Accordingly, I occupied Mr. May’s pulpit on Saturday 
evening last... . 

“ Miss Crandall, having obtained information that I 
was to hold forth, came up from Canterbury with her 
Sister (a beautiful girl,by the way). She is a wonderful 
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woman, as undaunted as if she had the whole world on 
her side. She has opened her school, and is resolved 
to persevere. I wish brother [Oliver] Johnson to state 
this fact, particularly, in the next ‘ Liberator,’ and urge 
all those who intend to send their children thither to 
do so without delay. 

“ The stage for Hartford on Monday morning neg- 
lected to call for me; and half an hour had elapsed, 
after its departure, before I was aware of the fact. As 
time was precious, I took a common wagon, and fol- 
lowed on in pursuit, and at the end of the seventh mile 
overtook the stage. I was ina wretched plight, covered 
over with mud, and wet — for it rained heavily. I ar- 
rived in Hartford late that evening, and the next morn- 
ing thought of starting for New Heven; but, at the 
urgent solicitations of the colored friends, I gave them 
an address in the evening in their church,” 


From Philadelphia, six days later, but on 
the same sheet, Mr. Garrison continues: 


“T saw brother [Simece S.] Jocelyn in New York. 
He showed me a letter which he had just received 
from Miss Crandall, in which she stated that I had 
not left Brooklyn more than half an hour before a 
sheriff from Canterbury drove up to the door of Mr. 
Benson at full speed, having five writs against me from 
Andrew T. Judson and company ; and, finding that I 
had gone, he pursued after me for several miles, but 
had to give up the chase. No doubt the Colonization 
party will resort to some base measures to prevent, if 
possible, my departure for England. . . . ” 


To Miss Harriet Minot, on April 22, also 
from Philadelphia, Mr. Garrison wrote : 


“ On Friday afternoon I arrived in New York from 
this city, and had the pleasure of receiving your favor 
of the 9th inst. I was immediately told that the ene- 
mies of the abolition cause had formed a conspiracy 
to seize my body by legal writs on some false pretenses, 
with the sole intention to convey me South and deliver 
me up to the authorities of Georgia,— or, in other 
words, to abduct and destroy me. The agent who was 
to carry this. murderous design into operation had 
been in New York several days, waiting my appear- 
ance. As a packet was to sail the next day for uiver- 
pool from Philadelphia, my friends advised me to start 
early the next morning for this city, in the steam- 
boat, hoping I might arrive in season to take passage 
therein, and thus baffle the vigilance of the enemy — but 
the ship sailed in the morning, and I did not get here 
till the afternoon; consequently, I failed to accom- 
plish my purpose. My only dlternative, therefore, is 
to return to New York to-morrow evening, and 
stealthily get away, if possible, in the Liverpool packet 
that sails the next morning. Probably I shall not start 
in the ship, but go down the river in a pilot-boat and 
overtake her. 

“ My friends are full of apprehension and disquie- 
tude, but I cannot know fear. I feel that it is impossi- 
ble for danger to awe me. I tremble at nothing but 
my own delinquencies, as one who is bound to be per- 
fect, even as my heavenly Father is perfect.” 


Returning to New York with some time 
still on his hands before sailing, Mr. Garrison 
passed to New Haven, where he sat for his 
portrait during three days to Nathaniel Joce- 
lyn. All this time he was kept shut up by the 
artist in a room adjoining the studio, so ar- 
ranged that in case of an attempt to seize 
him he could make a safe exit. Without such 
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precautions, in a city swarming with colo- 
nizationists and where his person was known 
to many, it would have been foolhardy to 
venture within reach of the truculent Judson, 
whom he may well have passed on the way 
thither. “ I hope,” writes Almira Crandall to 
Henry Benson from Canterbury, gn April 30, 
“that our friend Garrison will be enabled to 
escape the fury of his pursuers. Our anxieties 
for him were very great at the time Judson 
went to New York, as we expected his busi- 
ness was to take Mr. G.” Despite this and all 
other dangers, the time was consumed with- 
out molestation until the packet was ready 
to be boarded. On May 1, from New York 
harbor, Mr. Garrison wrote again to Miss 
Harriet Minot: 


“TI am now fairly embarked for Liverpool, on board 
the ship /idernia, Captain Maxwell. We lie about 
ten miles below the city, at anchor ; and here we must 
remain twenty-four hours. . . . 

“Since the transmission of my last letter, I have 
been journeying from place to place, rather for the pur- 
pose of defeating the designs of my enemies than from 
choice. I expected to have sailed in the packet of the 
24th ult., but applied too late, as every berth had been 
previously engaged. I do not now regret the deten- 
tion, as it enabled the artist at New Haven to complete 
my portrait; and I think he has succeeded in making 
a very tolerable likeness. To be sure, those who im- 
agine that I am a monster, on seeing it, will doubt or 
deny its accuracy, seeing no horns about the head; 
but my friends, I think, will recognize it easily. . . . 

“ Last evening I had a large audience of colored 
persons in the Methodist African Church in New York, 
who came to hear my farewell address. Alas, that 
the value of my labors in their behalf bears so small 
a proportion to their unbounded gratitude and love ! — 
Mr. Finley, the General Agent of the Colonization So- 
ciety, was present, and witnessed a tremendous assault 
upon his darling scheme.” 


WINE. 


The pursuit was not given over till the last 
moment. “ About two and a half hours after 
friend Garrison went on board the ship,” re. 
ports Arnold Buffum, who had gone to New 
York to see him off, “inquiry was made for 
him by a lad from a lawyer's office, from 
which we conclude that the distinguished gen- 
tlemen of Canterbury were in pursuit of him: 
but they happened to be a little too late.” __ 

For the moment, Mr. Garrison was safe 
from his persecutors ; but on his return to his 
native land in the autumn, having ventured to 
revisit Brooklyn and Canterbury, he was over- 
taken. What befell him he thus reported in the 
“ Liberator” : 


“ ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Just before midnight, on 
Sabbath evening last, in Brooklyn, Connecticut, the Dep. 
uty Sheriff of Windham County, in behalf of those zeal. 
ous eaee of colored schools, thoseplain, independent 
republicans, those high-minded patriots, those practical 
Christians, 

ANDREW T. JUDSON, 
RUFUS ADAMS, 
SOLOMON PAINE, 
CAPT. RICHARD FENNER, 
DR. HARRIS, 


presented me with five indictments for a panegyric upon 
their virtuous and magnanimous actions, in relation to 
Miss Crandall’s nigger school in Canterbury, inserted 
in the ‘ Liberator’ of March 16, 1833. I shall readily 
comply with their polite and urgent invitation to appear 
at the Windham County Court on the second Tuesday 
of December, to show cause why, &c., &c. As they 
have generously given me precept upon precept, | shall 
give them in return /ine upon line — here (in the ‘ Lib- 
erator ’) a little, and ¢#ere (in the court-room) a great 
deal.” 


These suits were never brought to trial. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison. 


NEW WINE. 


GAIN my hill-side reddens with the Fall: 
Where woodland ivy swings to every breeze, 
From the rude trellis of encroaching trees, 

The ruddy grapes are bursting on the wall. 

Those fertile vines hang heavy to my hand; 
A wild aroma makes the morning sweet, 
As, slowly purpling in the kindly heat, 


Their fruity bunches crown the temperate land. 


Give me no wine, for pleasure mixed with pains,— 
A draught of fire that brings a thousand fears — 
Too hot a cup for woman’s earliest years, felicit 

When passion never played upon her veins. soon 

I dare not drink to such a dangerous end: asked 
A little yet the dizzy hour delay! Long 
Give me no love to sweep my pride away, can e 

But give me happy friendship, O my friend! when 

A pe 
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iy writing upon the leaders of American 
song, I have sought to make our various 
studies as comprehensive as possible within 
due bounds. ‘hat they might be both criti- 
cal and sympathetic, and afford new illus- 
trations of the poetic principle and the 
temperament of poets, it has been my ef- 
fort to approach the subject of each from his 
own ground,— to comprehend his motive and 
judge him at his best; at the same time, to 
see where he has failed of that standard and 
of the true spirit of ideal expression. Such an 
effort requires to be taken as a whole. Isolated 
phrases, and even sections, at times may have 
been misconstrued as unfair stricture or, on 
the other hand, as if biased by personal con- 
siderations. Yet, in the course of each study, I 
have tried to draw a just portrait, and so to 
analyze the work of its onginal as to obtain 
at least an approximately correct resultant. 
For the present essay,—relating to various 
persons and questions of the time, and neces- 
sarily less cohesive and animate than those 
which it supplements,—I would ask that its 
parts be weighed together, if at all. It has a 
distinct purpose,—to glance at the existing 
condition of our poetry, and to speculate con- 
cerning the near future. Not to prophesy— 
we scarcely can forecast next month’s weather 
from the numberless shifting currents of to-day. 
Yet one may hopefully surmise, for example, 
that a dull spell will not last beyond all reason 
and experience. Thepastteaches us what signs 
indicate the change,— where blue sky will 
first appear,— and that, if the wind “ backs,” 
or proves fickle, a brightening will be tempo- 
rary and delusive. In the mood of a cautious 
weather-sage, then, let us examine the late re- 
ports from the signal-stations that together 
show the probabilities. In reviewing the poe- 
try of England, the general drift was indicated 
more plainly by the choir at large than by the 
solos of a few striking and independent voices. 


I. 


WHEN some of our elder poets, their careers 
felicitously rounded, were taken from us, there 
soon arose a cry of foreboding. Who, it was 
asked, are to occupy the places of Bryant, 
Longfellow, Emerson? What younger men 
can equal the work executed by those pioneers 
when the latter were of corresponding age ? 
A period of decline has been predicted. It 
may be noted, as we seek to determine whether 
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the prediction is well based, that a similar cry 
is heard from across the sea. The work of 
Tennyson and the Brownings, in their prime, 
is contrasted with that of their juniors, and 
critics are not boastful as to the promise of 
another sangerfest. I venture to recall that 
ten years ago I saw the beginning of a poetic 
dusk, and expressed a belief in its temporary 
continuance. It is now generally perceived 
and lamented ; nevertheless it seems to me that 
it is near an end, and that we may begin tolook 
for a new day. If this is to differ from the 
last,— if we who enjoyed the old fashion shall 
find it hard to accustom ourselves to the 
new,—the young will speedily interpret it for 
us. Their estimate of relative values will have 
its own gauge. 

The nse of Poetry in America, its first note- 
worthy and somewhat original endeavor, was 
clearly marked, and singularly coincident with 
that of the Victorian School abroad. Before 
long, our poetry took its place with stand- 
ard literature; its authors won the interest, 
even the affection, of an attentive public. The 
close of the term involved may not have been 
so clear tous. Literary periods shift with min- 
gled sounds, like those of bands following one 
another at intervals in a procession. But, as 
in the case of the similar term abroad, it was 
defined sufficiently for us now to look back 
and recognize it. The influences to which was 
due a diversion of interest, and which brought 
poetic aims and methods into doubt, may be 
briefly recapitulated. They include all that 
we have seen prevailing throughout Christen- 
dom and resulting from its accelerated evolution 
of knowledge and energy : the radical change 
in the course of imagination, enforced by 
the advance of science,— the disturbance of 
tradition and .convictions,—the leap from 
romance to realism. We must allow, too, for 
the diversion of genius to material conquests, 
adventure, the creation of fortunes; and for 
the growth of journalism, and of prose fiction 
answering to the demands of the time. All 
the resulting influences are fully as dynamic 
here as in the Old World, and some of them 
far more so. But other factors, peculiar to this 
country, must not be overlooked. The civil 
war was a general absorbent at the crisis when 
a second group of poets began to form. Their 
generation pledged itself to the most heroic 
struggle of the century. The conflict not only 
checked the rise of a new school, but was fol- 
lowed by a time of languor in which the songs 
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of Apollo seemed trivial to those who had lis- 
tened to the shout of Mars. A manly reaction, 
from the taste for rhetoric and sentiment which 
existed before the war, degenerated into the 
indifferentism lately affected by our clever 
youths. Those whose lyrical instinct survived 
through all conditions, and still impelled them 
to sing, found themselves subject to a novel 
disadvantage. The favorite senior bards were 
still in voice; their very longevity, fitting and 
beautiful as it was, restrained the zeal and 
postponed the opportunities of pupils who held 
them in honor. Our common and becoming 
reverence prevented both the younger writers 
and the people from suspecting that these vet- 
erans were running in grooves and supplying 
little new; finally, when this was realized, 
and there was a more open field, it became 
evident that the public was satiated with verse 
and craved a change not merely of poets, but 
to some new form of imaginative literature. 
Original genius will find an outlet through all 
hindrances ; be the air as it may, its flight will 
be the eagle’s; but it will be apt, at such a 
time, to take some other direction than that 
of its predecessors. All in all, the subsequent 
incitement to lyrical effort was not so effective, 
nor was the opening so clear, as in the period 
that favored the rise of Longfellow and his 
compeers. 

In the course of these studies I have re- 
ferred at some length to a few poets next 
succeeding those veterans,—some who now, 
but for the regard shown them by younger 
contestants, would scarcely realize how surely 
they are becoming veterans themselves. Thus 
age succeeds to age, and still Poesy, 


“blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon, 
- leads generations on.” 


It only remains for us to take an outlook, and 
make note of what poetic activity is discover- 
able at the present time. With respect to my 
near associates, and to the increasing circle 
of fresh recruits, whose chances are all before 
them, I repeat my statement that it would be 
out of taste and purpose for me to assume 
the functions of a critical censor or appraiser. 
The situation can be studied, and some con- 
jecture made of the future, upon a simple 
record of what a representative number of 
these have done and are doing, and I do not 
think our conclusions can be so well reached 
in any other way. 


II. 


WHITTIER and Holmes, the two oldest 
survivors of their group, find their audience 
still extending with the rapid spread of culture 
in this land. Their eyes are scarcely dimmed, 
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and their natural strength serves them for 
periodic flights of song. Lowell’s apparent 
retirement in favor of younger writers, though 
doubtless only temporary, is the one courtesy 
they desire him to forego. From Whitman, 
more picturesque than ever, we have now 
and then some passing, half-broken, yet har- 
monic strain, striving to capture the substance 
of things seen and unseen. I have already 
written of Taylor, Stoddard, Boker, and their 
comrades, with whom our poetry began to 
show less of the ethical and polemic fervor that 
brought their predecessors into repute. No 
new cause required the lifting up of hands, 
and they meditated the Muse from simple 
love of beauty and song. Stoddard, although 
a hard-worked man of letters, has been true 
te his early vows, and adds to our songs of 
summer in the autumn of his life. Occasion- 
ally he writes, with his old finish and tranquil 
power, one of those sustained and character- 
istic blank-verse poems in which his faculty is 
at its highest. Of poets a decade younger, 
Hayne, Aldrich, Winter, Piatt, Howells, and 
a few others, still remain. It was their lot to 
begin at just the time when the country had 
forsworn peace and its pipings ; but they none 
the less took heart, and did good service in 
keeping our minstrel] line unbroken through 
good and evil days alike. 

Winter’s extreme poetic temperament, and 
his loyalty to an ideal, have made his frequent 
sketches of travel very charming, and have 
imparted to his dramatic criticisms the grace 
and proportion for which they are distin- 
guished. The melody, ease, and sincere feeling 
of his personal tributes and occasional pieces 
for delivery, render them quite unique. The 
poem read at the dedication of the monument 
to Poe is an elevated production. His best 
lyrics have caught the spirit of the early Eng- 
lish muse. 

To Aldrich, now in his sunny prime,— the 
most pointed and exquisite of our lyrical crafts- 
men,— justly is awarded a place at the head 
of the younger art-school. He is a poet of 
inborn taste, a votary of the beautiful, and 
many of his delicately conceived pieces, that 
are unexcelled by modern work, were com- 
posed in a ruder time, and thus a forecast 
of the present technical advance. They illus- 
trate the American instinct which unites a 
Saxon honesty of feeling to that artistic sub- 
tilty in which the French surpass the world. 
Though successful in a few poems of a more 
heroic cast, his essential skill and genius are 
found in briefer lyrics comparable to faultless 
specimens of the antique graver’s art. Such 
piecesas the “ Palabras Carifosas” andthe lines 
“On an Intaglio Head of Minerva” have a 
high-bred quality that still keeps them at the 
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head of our vers de société; nor is their author 
dependent for his effect on novel and elabo- 
rate forms. Apparently spontaneous, they are 
perfected with the touch of a Gautier. His 
quatrains and trifles expressive of fleeting 
moods rank with the best of our time. Al- 
drich’s restraint in verse is a notable contrast to 
the sudden wit and fancy of his speech ; as a 
writer, he never has stood in need of the in- 
junction,— 
**O Poet, then forbear 
The loosely sandalled verse, 
Choose rather thou to wear 
The buskin straight and terse.” 


His shorter tales and sketches are finished like 
so many poems in prose, sparklingly original, 
and delightful for the airy by-play, the refined 
nuances, of a captivating literary style. 

Faweett’s verse displays tendencies which 
class him with the art-school, and an in- 
clination to profit by the Gallic taste and 
motive. The poems in his two volumes are 
selected, I presume, from a copious store, as 
he has been from youth a prolific writer. In 
“ Fantasy and Passion” were many cabinet 
pictures in rhyme, drawn with fastidious care, 
and an occasional lyric, like “The Meet- 
ing,” upon a weird theme and suggestively 
wrought. The leading pieces in “Song and 
Story” have fewer mannerisms,— a less fanci- 
ful, a freer and more imaginative, treatment. 
Mr. Fawcett’s versatility leads him to essay 
almost every form of inventive, satirical, and 
critical literature, and as a playwright he has 
made not the least successful of his ventures. 
Two of our prominent New York authors 
seem, aside from their professional work as 
journalists, to have devoted themselves with- 
out reserve to poetry. Their characteristics 
are very dissimilar. Of Gilder I cannot 
speak here. The other, Charles de Kay, is con- 
spicuous for height of aim, and certainly for a 
most resolute purpose. In these days it is 
bracing to see a man of his ability in earnest 
as a poet. It would be premature to judge of 
the strange, affluent and broadly handled Vis- 
ions, “ Nimrod” and “Esther,” at this near 
view, or until completed by the final section 
of their trilogy. “ Hesperus” and the “ Poems 
of Barnaval ” show his impassioned and more 
subjective moods, and his resources for a 
prodigal display of varied, uneven, but often 
strongly effective lyrical work. 

The deaths of Arnold and Dorgan, at ages 
when practice-work ended and _ individual 
traits began to appear, stilled two voices of 
no little promise. Among our Northern poets 
there are some whosc verse is the expression 
of their choicest impulses rather than the 
most substantial portion of their literary out- 
come. Lathrop’s too infrequent lyrics give 
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token of sensitive feeling and a beautiful po- 
etic vein. Professor Boyesen’s verse, like his 
prose, belongs so thoroughly to his adopted 
language, and is so fresh and classic, that we 
scarcely think of him as a Norwegian. The 
Oriental songs of Edward King are healthy 
and virile, and add variety to our recent prod- 
uct. Sill, Benton, Dr. Powers, Weir Mitchell, 
Professor Beers, Riordan, S. H. Thayer, 
W. S. Shurtleff, McKay, Abbey, Duffield, 
Blood, Proudfit, Saltus, Tilton, the late Robert 
Weeks, among our well-known writers of 
lyrical verse, represent widely different grades 
of motive and execution. Of the late Henry 
Work, that instinctive composer of songs 
(and their music) for the people, I have 
spoken elsewhere. Robert Grant has a frolic 
talent for satire, and something like that 
masterhood of current styles for which we still 
read Frere and Aytoun. Houghton’s “St. 
Olaf’s Kirk” is a good romantic poem, in the 
Tennysonian manner, finished with much care. 
Maurice Thompson’s “ Songs of Fair Weather” 
are well named ; in breezy, out-of-door feel- 
ing he is a kinsman of Walter Mitchell, who 
wrote “ Tacking Ship off Shore.” It is chiefly 
through a close observation of nature that 
the influence of the elder poets, especially 
of Emerson, is prolonged by the new choir. 
“Monte Rosa,” Nichols’s long descriptive 
poem, is a not unworthy counterpart to “ The 
Brook” — for which the late Dr. Wright is 
held in recollection. The transcendental in- 
stinct that follows upon nature’s elusive and 
spiritual trails, survives in the thoughtful lines 
of her born communicant, John Albee, whose 
individuality is none the less apparent. 
Cheney’s lyrics of nature and emotion have 
kindred yet distinct traits. McKnight’s vol- 
ume of sonnets on “ Life and Faith” is fraught 
with poetic meditation. Montgomery and 
“Paul Hermes,” the former avowedly, are 
inspired by the marvels of the new learning, 
and find no surer tonic for the imagination 
than modern scientific discovery. Emerson's 
song was a verification of Wordsworth’s faith 
in the identity of philosopher and poet. Our 
future imagery will shape itself unconsciously, 
without much need of a poet’s willful effort, 
and will be his adjunct and vehicle rather 
than the object of his aim. Montgomery’s 
command of rhythm is finely evident, and the 
young author of “Hermes” seems to have 
good service within his power. 

Boyle O'Reilly attests his Irish blood by 
the verve and readiness of his ballads. He 
may be move justly claimed as an American 
than the late Dr. Joyce, whose “ Deirdre” 
fulfilled the promise of a bard who in youth 
wrote the “ Ballads of Irish Chivalry.” Among 
other and recent Celtic poets of this greater 
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Ireland, besides Maurice Egan, a sweet and 
true poet, have been the gallant O’Brien and 
Halpine, John Savage, and Father Ryan— 
whose emotional strains reach a larger audi- 
ence than that which more studied verse is 
wont to gain. 

A Scotch critic, whose resources as our lit- 
erary historian are confined mostly to periods 
before the civil war, repeats an old fling at 
“the plague of American poetesses.” This 
vieux garzon of letters, if acquainted with their 
work, might beseech us, like Benedick, not to 
flout at him for what he had said against them. 
Our daughters of song outnumber those in 
England, and some of them, like some of their 
brethren, have thin voices; but it is as just 
as true that much genuine poetry is composed 
by others, and that, while we have none whose 
notes equal those of at least one Englishwoman, 
in average merit they are not behind their fair 
rivals, Their lyrics, sonnets, ballads, are fem- 
inine and spontaneous, and often highly artis- 
tic. To be sure, our aspirants of either sex 
are attempting few works of invention ; where 
all are sonneteering, it is not strange that 
women should hold their own. Yet their ad- 
vance in discipline and range is apparent also 
in novels and other prose-work; they know 
more than of old, their thought is deeper, their 
feeling more healthy. The morale of their verse 
is always elevating; in other respects it fluently 
adapts itself to the conventions of the day. 

Among these sweet-voiced singers, to some 
of whom I have alluded heretofore, Miss Lar- 
com, with her orchard notes, well retains her 
popularity. Mrs. Cooke and Mrs. Stoddard 
are too seldom heard,— each so original, so 
true in verse and prose to characteristic types. 
The former’s poetry always has been admired 
for motive and execution; Mrs. Stoddard’s, 
though less in amount, has the condensed 
power and vivid coloring that render it diffi- 
cult to mistake the source of anything from 
her hand. The work of Mrs. Jackson is more 
smoothly finished, though perhaps it sings the 
less for its union of intellectuality with a sub- 
tle feeling whose intenseness is realized only 
by degrees. Mrs. Spofford’s various lyrics are 
rich in cadence; she has a fine choice of 
measures, and always interests us both with 
her theme and its treatment. Her passion is 
genuine, and unusual resources of diction, color, 
effect, are brought to play in her poems. Mrs. 
Fields, the most objective of these writers, 
veils her personality, except as it becomes re- 
vealed by a free rhythmical method, and an 
obvious inclination toward the classical and 
antique. The zest, the enchanting glamour, 
of Northern coast-life are known to Celia 
Thaxter, our daughter of the isles. Her sprayey 
stanzas give us the dip of the sea-bird’s wing, the 


foam and tangle of ocean, soulful interpreta- 
tions of clambering sunrise mists and evening's 
fiery cloud above the main. Mrs. Allen, Mrs, 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Moulton, Nora Perry, 
Miss Coolbrith and Miss Shinn of Califor. 
nia, are natural singers, in their several de- 
grees. The stanzas of Mrs. Moulton and Mrs, 
Dodge are marked by charming fancy, and 
always tender and sweet. Miss Perry is an 
instinctive melodist, with a sure ear for the tel]- 
ing, origixal refrains that heighten the effect of 
such lyrics as “ Cressid” and “ Riding Down.” 
Our best-known Western poetess, Mrs. Piatt, 
though often obscure, has traits resembling 
those of Miss Rossetti,— a vivid consciousness 
of the mystery of life and death, a conjuring 
indirectness of style, and a gift, which she 
shares with Mrs. Dodge, of seeing into the 
hearts of children. She will not, however, 
be rightly measured by one who reads the 
wrong volume of her poems, or the wrong 
poem. Miss Phelps’s deeply religious nature, 
warring with its own doubts, leads her on 
adventurous paths. That she is essentially a 
poet was evident from her prose, long before 
she made a collection of verse. She is the 
modern vine from a Puritan stock, subject to 
inherited tendencies, but yielding blossoms 
of feminine grace and aspiration. The names 
of the late Mrs. Hudson, of Mrs. Bradley, 
Marian Douglas, Mrs. Sangster, Miss Bush- 
nell, Miss Woolsey, Mrs. Searing, Miss Bates, 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Bloede, Miss de Vere, Ella 
Dietz, Mrs. Rollins, Miss Proctor, Miss 
Osgood, and Miss Cone, may be cited in a list 
of those whose notes are pleasantly familiar. 
Miss Lazarus, to whose translations of Heine 
I have referred elsewhere, is on her own 
ground in rendering the Hebrew poets of old 
Spain; her minor pieces are written with a 
firm hand, and her tragedy, “The Dance of 
Death,” is a work of much power. “Owen 
Innsley” has gained the favor of those who 
care for poetry of an artistic type, and Miss 
Thomas, that delightful confidante, yet be- 
trayer, of the secretsof the nymphs and muses, 
has given us a volume of great beauty. The 
“ Songs and Lyrics” of Miss Hutchinson, and 
even more her later pieces, striking for their 
melody, imagination, and unique sense of 
design, assure us that if she allots to poetry 
the devotion that has enriched her work in 
other fields, its very greenest wreath is at her 
command. There are still younger voices that 
give us fresh music —like Miss Guiney’s, or, 
like those of the Goodale sisters, artless ditties 
of the woods and fields, and from which 
maturer notes are not unlikely to be heard. 
In the South, we have Mrs. Preston’s works, 
of an ambitious cast and strengthened by 
dramatic purpose and expression. Like Ms. 
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Webster in England, she may be called a pu- 

il of Browning. Local color, and much sug- 
gestion of the far Southern atmosphere and 
sentiment, are found in the volumes of Mrs. 
Townsend, of Louisiana. 

These poets mostly sing for expression’s 
sake, and therefore without affectation. They 
often excel the sterner sex in perception of the 
finer details of life and nature. The critic 
would be a renegade who, after paying his 
tribute to feminine genius in England, should 
not recognize with satisfaction what has been 
achieved by his own countrywomen. They 
have their shortcomings, not theleast of which 
in some of them is that even perfection which 
is in itself a fault; but a general advance is 
just as evident in their poetry as in the prose 
fiction for which they now are held jn honor 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

A phase of our verse, illustrating its pres- 
ent station, reflects the new London vogue, 
and has been mentioned in comparison with 
Dr. Holmes’s lighter vein. I refer to the plen- 
itude of metrical trifles, society-verse, de/les 
choses in the French forms that are so taking. 
Various new-comers make their entrance ac- 
cordingly ; scarcely one but turns you off his 
rondeau or ballade, and very cleverly withal. 
Ditties written gracefully, like those of Sher- 
man, Minturn Peck, etc., are more agree- 
able than the prentice-work of sentimentalists. 
A sprightly Mercutio is better company than 
your juvenile Harold or Werter. They serve 
very well, moreover, for the travesties and 
“satire harming not ” of the boulevard press. 
Our young collegians, of whom Loring, who 
died in his adventurous youth, was the pre- 
cursor, are apt at such devices, It is curious 
to receive the same kind of rhymes from Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and Mr. Scollard’s are just as well turned 
as Mr. Ropes’s, and are not without signs of 
good omen. The line of advance for a poet, 
who is apt in this way, has been exemplified by 
the author of “ Airs from Arcady.” Bunner’s 
verse, whether of the gayer kind, or rising to 
the merit of his more ideal lyrics and sonnets, 
is a hopeful inscription at the parting of the 
ways. It already commends itself to those who 
look for feeling under grace, and shows that 
he, also, can make his standing with the muse 
depend upon the constancy of his devotion. 

Before discussing further the tatest tenden- 
cies, let us see what is doing in those precincts 
to which we naturally turn for literature of a 
specific flavor. The South, once so ambitious, 
has been very barren of poetry during the 
last thirty years, either mindful of Poe’s con- 
viction that there was no equal chance for 
her native writers, or feeling that they were 
too remote from the world to keep up with 
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its progressive’changes. I think that standard 
literature, including poetry, is read with more 
interest in the South than here, and oratory 
there is still more than a tradition. But the 
South has been unfortunate in the loss of prom- 
ising writers. One such was Timrod, whose 
handiwork was skillful and often imaginative 
and strong. Timrod’s “ Cotton Boll” was 
a forerunner of the method of a still finer 
poet than he, whose career was equally pa- 
thetic. The name of Sidney Lanier brings 
him clearly to recollection —as I saw him 
more than once in the study of our la- 
mented Deukalion ; the host so buoyant and 
sympathetic; the Southerner nervous and 
eager, with dark hair and silken beard, fea- 
tures delicately molded, pallid complexion, 
hands of the slender, white, artistic type. 
The final collection of his writings, with an 
adequate and feeling memoir by Dr. Ward, 
confirms me in an already expressed belief 
that Lanier’s difficulties were explained by 
the very traits which made his genius unique. 
His musical faculty was compulsive; it in- 
clined him to override Lessing’s law of the 
distinctions of art, and to essay in language 
feats that only the gamut can render possible. 
For all this, one now sees clearly that he was 
a poet, and bent upon no middle flight. He 
magnified his office, and took a prophetic 
view of its restored supremacy. The juvenile 
pieces here first brought together, although 
his biographer apologizes for them, have little 
in common with ordinary verse of the time. 
“ Nirvana,” “ Resurrection,” and the songs 
for “The Jacquerie,” are such as herald a 
new voice; and later efforts of the kind also 
show his gift unadulterated by meditations 
on rhythmical structure. Among these are 
the “ Song of the Chattahoochee,” almost as 
haunting as “ Ulalume,”— “The Revenge 
of Hamish,” than which there are few stronger 
ballads,— “The Mocking Bird,” “Tampa 
Robins,” “The Stirrup-Cup,” “The Bee,” 
and “ The Ship of Earth.” But turn to the 
productions which he deemed far more sig- 
nificant, in view of their composition upon a 
new and symphonic method. In time he 
doubtless might have wrought out something 
to which these would seem but preliminary 
experiments. The Centennial cantata was 
written’ to be sung, and when rendered ac- 
cordingly no longer appeared grotesque. We 
may surmise that the adaptation not of melody 
alone, but also of harmony and counterpoint, 
to the uses of the poet, was Lanier’s ultimate 
design. Nor is it safe to gainsay the belief 
that he would have accomplished this more 
nearly, but for his early death and the hin- 
drances of sickness and embarrassment that 
long preceded it. Compositions suggestive 
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and reverberant as “Sunrise” and “The 
Marshes of Glynn ” go far toward vindicating 
his method. Yet even in these there is a sur- 
plusage, and an occasional failure to make 
not only outlines but impressions decidedly 
clear. “‘ The Symphony,” “ Corn,” and other 
over-praised ventures on the same plan, seem 
to me nebulous, and often mere recitative. 
The danger of too curious speculation is sug- 
gested by the strained effect of several ambi- 
tious failures, contrasted with the beauty of 
his unstudied work. An old foe, didacticism, 
creeps in by stealth when work upon a theo- 
retical system is attempted. Let critics deduce 
what laws they may; it is not for the poet 
deliberately to set about illustrating them. 
The formulas devised by Poe and others often 
are found to suit, designedly or not, their in- 
ventor’s personal capabilities. Lanier’s move- 
ment to enlarge the scope of verse was directly 
in the line of his own endowment ; he has left 
hints for successors who may avoid his chief 
mistake — that of wandering along in impro- 
visation like some facile, dreamy master of the 
key-board. That remarkable piece of analysis, 
“The Science of English Verse,” serves little 
purpose except, like Coleridge’s metaphysics, 
to give us further respect for its author’s in- 
tellectual powers. 

Hayne’s vitality, courage, and native lyrical 
impulse have kept him in voice, and his peo- 
ple regard him with a tenderness which, if a 
commensurate largesse were added, should 
make him feel less solitary among his pines. 
Various Southern poets,— Randall, Burns Wil- 
son, Boner, and others, open vistas of the life 
of their region. Townsend’s ballads, in their 
sturdy, careless way, speak for the poetic side 
of a peculiarly American writer, true to mem- 
ories of a boyhood on “the Eastern shore.” 
His tales, and the strongly dramatic fiction 
of Cable, Miss Murfree, Page, Johnston, etc., 
more clearly betoken the revived imagination 
of a glowing clime. The great heart of the gen- 
erous and lonely South, too long restrained,— 
of the South once so prodigal of romance, 
eloquence, gallant aspiration,— once more has 
found expression. It enables us to knowit, hav- 
ing begun at last to comprehend its true self. 

That the public is always on the alert for 
what is both good and novel was illustrated 
by Bret Harte’s leap into favor with his por- 
traitures of a new and scenic world. His prose 
idyls of the camp and coast, even more than 
his ballads, were the vouchers of a poet; famil- 
iar as the verse at once became, it is far less 
creative than the stories. The serious portion 
of it, excepting a few dialect pieces,—“ Jim,” 
“In the Tunnel,” etc.,— is much like the verse 
of Longfellow, Whittier, and Taylor; the 
humorous poems, though never wanting in 
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some touch of nature, are apt to be what we 
do not recognize as American. But of either 
class it may be said that it is, like the rhymin 
of his master, Thackeray, the overflow of a rare 
genius, whose work must be counted among 
the treasures of the language. Mr. Harte may 
be termed the founder, and thus far has been 
the most brilliant exemplar, of our transconti- 
nental school. Joaquin Miller is, first of all, 
a poet, if one may judge from the relative 
merits of his verse and prose,— the latter of 
which does not show his spirit and invention 
at ther: best. The “Songs of the Sierras,” as 
a first book, was no ordinary production. Its 
metrical romances, notwithstanding obvious 
crudities and affectations, gave a pleasurable 
thrill to the reader. Here was something like 
the Byronic imagination, set aglow by the 
freedom and splendor of the Western ranges, 
or by turns creating with at least a sensuous 
vraisemblance an ideal of the tropics which so 
many Northern minstrels have dreamed of and 
sung. Miller still has years before him, and 
often lyrics from his pen suggest that, if he 
would add a reasonable modicum of purpose 
to his sense of the beautiful, the world would 
profit by the result. Among other poets of 
the Pacific Slope, Warren Stoddard and Phelps 
seem more indifferent to local flavor, and re- 
fine their work in the usual manner of the 
Eastern school. 

Surveying the broad central region of tilth 
and traffic between the Mississippi River and 
the Appalachian Range,— the most fertile land 
on earth, and tenanted by a people whose 
average culture exceeds that of any race nuv- 
merically equal,— we find it sensitive to music 
and art, but not yet fruitful of that poesy which, 
as Sidney declared, alone can outvie nature, 
and “make the too-much-loved earth more 
lovely.” The Ohio valley lost two poets,— 
one in battle, the other after he had lived to 
write our most effective ballad of the war,— 
Lytle and Forceythe Willson, each of whom 
had unquestionable lyrical talent. John Piatt, 
the laureate of prairie and homestead life, has 
won a just reputation for his reflective and 
idyllic verse. He has a Wordsworthian sym- 
pathy with nature, and knowledge of its forms, 
and a sincere purpose. He transmits with 
much simplicity the air and bloom of the 
prairie, the fire-light in the settler’s home, and 
the human endeavor of the great inland States 
he knows so well. Will Carleton struck a 
natural vein by instinct, in his farm-ballads, 
and has been rewarded for the tenacity with 
which he has pursued it. Others, like Venable 
and Harney, find their way to the households 
of a rural constituency ; they have the merit of 
presenting that to which they are wonted — 
they know whereof they affirm. 
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John Hay, whose writings are at once fine 
and strong, has been so engrossed by a rare 
experience of “ cities, . . . . councils, govern- 
ments,” as scarcely to have done full justice 
to his brilliant gifts. With his taste, mental 
vigor and mastery of style, he may well be 
taken to task for neglecting a faculty excep- 
tionally his own. The uncompromising dia- 
lect-pieces, which made a hit as easily as they 
were thrown off, are the mere excess of his 
pathos and humor. Such poetry as the blank- 
yerse impromptu on Liberty shows the higher 
worth of a man who should rise above indif- 
ference, and the hindrance of his mood, and 
in these spiritless times take up the lyre again, 
nor fitfully touch the strings. 

In places remote from the literary market, 
we often discover signs of hopeful energy. 
The best models are read by isolated poets, 
whose seclusion the capricious standards of 
the town oracles fail to influence. Mr. Snider’s 
“Delphic Days,” for example, a charming 
idyl in the elegiac distich, was printed in St. 
Louis, through a singular coincidence, at the 
same date with Munby’s “ Dorothy ” in Eng- 
land,— the two being the only prolonged spec- 
imens of this measure, if I mistake not, which 
our language affords. “ Agamemnon’s Daugh- 
ter,” by the same hand, is another contrast to 
the narrow bounds of every-day song. Leigh- 
ton’s sterling dramas, “‘ The Sons of Godwin ” 
and “ At the Court of King Edwin,” are cred- 
itable to our literature. Their romantic themes, 
by inheritance and the liberties of art, plainly 
are within the usufruct of an American poet. 
A drama of like cast, and successfully adapted 
to the stage, is “ Pendragon,” the work of an 
Illinoisian, William Young. 

The department of translation, which (as 
well as that of devotional verse)has been noted 
in a former article, is at present somewhat neg- 
lected, though there are minor contributions by 
Lea, Peterson, Mrs. Conant, and others. Per- 
haps the most suggestive of the late efforts in 
this field are Miss Preston’s charming trans- 
lations from the Provengal and her version of 
the Georgics. Howland’s Aineid is rude and 
elegant by turns, but of interest to those who 
believe with me that the English accentuate 
hexameter is on the whole our best instrument 
for literal and lineal rendering of the classical 
measure. The translation of Virgil’s complete 
works, by Wilstach, is more elaborate. It is 
written in flexible blank-verse, and enriched 
with copious and scholarly notes and a review 
of former English versions. This student is 
how translating “ The Divine Comedy,” upon 
a metrical system hitherto unessayed. 

Few dialects of our tongue except those of 
Scotland, Lancashire and Dorset, have been 
more cleverly handled for metrical effect than 
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those peculiar to the United States. The At- 
lantic varieties have been used to good pur- 
pose, as we have seen, from the time of Fes- 
senden’s ‘‘ Country Lovers” to that wherein 
are recorded the exploits of Hans Breitmann. 
Harte’s and Hay’s successes in a correspond- 
ing line increased the popular regard for their 
better work. Riley’s Hoosier lyrics often are 
more terse and pointed than the numerous bal- 
lads of Carleton. Some of the most attractive 
and piquant of Americzn folk-songs are in the 
dialect of our African population, North and 
South. Stephen Foster, the pioneer of “ min- 
strel ” song-writers, whose touching or humor- 
ous ditties were wedded to genuine melody, 
deserves remembrance. A group, with the 
author of “Uncle Remus” included, has 
diligently cultivated the art of writing planta- 
tion-verse. Mrs. Preston, Sidney and Clifford 
Lanier, the late Mrs. McDowell and Irwin 
Russell, Miss McLean, Macon, and many 
others, have contributed to this quaint anthol- 
ogy, which — at its extremes of humor, as in 
“ Reb’rend Quacko Strong,” or of melody and 
devotional pathos, as in “ De Sheepfol’” — 
certainly is an original outgrowth of the cis- 
Atlantic muse. 
III. 


Sucu is a fairly representative list of those 
to whom our recent poetry owes its being. A 
protest against so free a range of selection 
may be entered by some, who fail to consider 
that for each name here found a score of others 
could be cited. Doubtless many of the latter 
have equal claims to notice, this summary hav- 
ing been made with no design of completeness, 
but as a sufficient basis for remarks on the 
weakness, quite as much as on the strength, 
of our present movement, and on the chances 
of the near future. 

At the outset it can be honestly asserted, 
in behalf of the writers named, that as a whole 
they do not show less favorably than the cor- 
responding modern choir of Great Britain. 
It would be difficult to assort them in groups 
such as we have observed abroad : — apart 
from local differences of style they bear an al- 
most monotonous relationship to one another. 
This common likeness, however, is an illusive 
something which renders their productions 
American. If their verse presents few absolute- 
ly novel types, itis more charged with national 
sentiment than that of the late English poets. It 
pays little regard to pseudo-classicism, middle- 
age restorations, and to themes borrowed from 
other lands and languages. It is sincere and 
impulsive, and has a New World mode of 
looking at things and considering them. Fin- 
ally, the work of the most expert among these 
writers, both sexes included, is often as inter- 
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esting for technical merit as that of their distant 
compeers, although it may be that we have 
fewer in number whoreach a faultless standard. 
Granting or claiming thus much, a reviewer 
must put the question directly to his con- 
science — How does the most of this recent 
verse impress you? Upon the foregoing sum- 
mary, what can one honestly declare of its 
force and significance? Its achievements have 
been noted ; the side on which it is trivial or 
deficient must be as plainly shown. lest the 
narrator be forced hereafter to regret that he 
withheld his convictions. Nor is it easy to 
gloss over the dynamic insufficiency of our pres- 
ent metrical literature. The belief scarcely can 
be resisted that there is, if not a decadence, 
at least a poetic interregnum, as compared 
with the past and measuring our advance in 
sundry fields of activity. As I have said, the 
first influence is ended ; there is a pause before 
the start and triumph of another. This may 
be frankly acknowledged; in fact, the situation 
is merely correlative with that observed, ten 
years ago, in our look across the sea. It is 
none the less one on which neither our poets 
nor their countrymen have much reason to 
plume themselves. If our poetry, since the 
time of Longfellow, has not kept pace with 
our general movement, this of itself implies 
an interregnum. I suspect that it is of less rel- 
ative importance than if it had held the point 
already gained. Its new leaders, at all events, 
are not invested with the authority of those to 
whom these essays chiefly have been devoted. 
Their volumes scarcely receive the welcome — 
nor have they the bearing and import as an in- 
dispensable part of literature — that appertain- 
ed to the “* Poems of the Seaside and Fireside,” 
“ Evangeline,” the “Voices of Freedom,” 
“Snow-Bound,” “The Biglow Papers,” “ Un- 
der the Willows,” “ Poems of the Orient,” 
and the “ Poems” of the Concord sage. To 
the careful eye they seem less suggestive of 
changes and results than were “The Raven 
and other Poems,” “Songs of Summer,” and 
“ Leaves of Grass.” They do not, like some of 
the books here named, supply either lay or pro- 
fessional classes with the most essential portion 
of their reading. We see that this is partly due 
to conditions which it is just as well should 
obtain for a season, and which the poets are 
not able to avert. Before recurring to this dif- 
ficulty, let us see how far they are their own 
bafflers and justly to be held responsible. 
Some of them have given such evidence of 
the faculty divine as to be sure of enrolment 
in the Parnassian registry. Others have com- 
posed charming bits of verse,— pledges, as 
yet unfulfilled, of something larger and more 
creative. We do not ask for masterpieces, 
but how few the recent poems which approach 
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in breadth and interest those of the veteran 
school! Do our poets really trust their calling, 
in defiance of temporal conditions, however 
discouraging? Do they not share in a meas. 
ure the sentiment which regards ideality as 
an amiable weakness, the relic of a Quixotic 
period, and thus feel half-ashamed of their 
birthright ? Few of them, at the best, cultivate 
the latter seriously, as their avowed means 
of expression ; and of these few the majority 
perhaps are women. There are some who 
will be ungracious enough to say that a time 
when religion and poesy are sustained by the 
graceful, devoted, but distinctly minor services 
of women, is not one of supremacy for either 
the pulpit orthe lyre. Those who demur to this, 
and who refer to the authors of the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” and “ Romola,” will be 
told that Mrs. Browning and George Eliot 
were forerunners, not exemplars, of a golden 
era when it shall be no longer true. 

Even if our poets are doing the best within 
their power, their misconception of relative 
values is much the same as that recently noted 
of the minor English school. To our prede- 
cessors the spirit of a work was all in all ; the 
form was often marred by careless execution. 
It took years of Keats, Tennyson, and the 
study of their masters, to rectify this, and then 
the drift set quite too far in an opposite di- 
rection ; until at last a Neo-Romantic group 
wreaked its thoughts upon details of sound 
and color, placed decoration above construc- 
tion, the form of verse above its motive,— 
thus missing the impulsive cadence, the more 
ethereal structure, to which the evasive spirit 
of poetry mysteriously inclines. Heine’s as- 
sertion, that a poet must have natural tones 
in his lyrics and characters in his narrative or 
dramatic efforts, was sustained by the impo- 
tency of our own verse-makers before the time 
of Whittier and Longfellow. With them and 
their comrades American poetry took on at 
least the merit of being natural, and gained a 
foothold ; but this merit is less apparent in 
our later verse, whose forms, though neatly 
mastered, breed a temper as artificial as their 
own. In brief, our lyrics of the past had the 
virtue of simplicity, but were less noteworthy 
for imagination ; those which have succeeded 
them fail equally in poetry’s highest attribute, 
and their interest is due less to simplicity than 
to art —the art which, being a substitute for 
imaginative vitality, runs into artifices and 
mere technique. Over-refinement, through a 
strict interpretation of that excellent canon, 
“ Art for Art’s sake,” is a vice of the period. 
Art is a language, and a seemingly careless 
workman may be a truer artist than his pains- 
taking fellow. When one has little to say, 
his technics are a kind of pedantry, while 
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a faulty poem or picture may be great be- 
cause a great thought or character is in it. 
The best workman is he who adapts means to 
the noblest end, and we tire of those who, 
with no message to deliver, elaborate their 
style. The oldest races have discovered that 
no labor is artistic, unless strictly to the pur- 
pose ; a few sure lines, and the result may be 
attained. We see, however, that technical 
experts, though devoid of imagination, often 
have a sudden following among new men. 
This is because their skill is addressed to the 
profession rather than to the public, and also 
because the young recognize the dexterity 
which they must acquire, while the creative 
genius of true masters as yet escapes them. 
Hence the instant vogue of novel forms, re- 
quiring adroitness for their perfection, and so 
elegant as to conciliate even those they do 
not capture. When real additions to our Eng- 
lish method, they will bear use and reproduc- 
tion. But, after a few men of exquisite talents 
have employed them to advantage, the public 
grows weary of modes so peculiar that we are 
compelled to dwell upon the form and not 
the thought. 

Thus we have in view, if not precisely a 
mob of gentlemen who write with ease, an 
increased number of those writing with the 
profusion of ease and the pain of curious labor, 
and often at a loss of individual distinction. 
Lyrics, sonnets, canzonets, are produced on 
every hand. The average is so good that, 
despite the beauty of an occasional piece, few 
can be said to stand out boldly from the rest. 
Considering the accumulated wealth of Eng- 
lish poetry, it is questionable whether more 
sonnets, etc., are a real addition to it, and if 
a place worth having can be earned by polish- 
ing the countless facets of gems dependent on 
the fanciful analysis of love and other emo- 
tions. Again, some of our poets, like certain 
painters, avoid continued effort, and satisfy 
themselves with sketch-work — a facile way 
of keeping up expectation. Having mastered 
one’s vocation, why not practice it with a deter- 
mined hand? Too much assurance was the 
fault of our earlier period, but the ambition 
that went with it stimulated a few to real 
achievements. It is hard to account for our 
easy modern contentment. In older countries 
the mines have been so well worked that there 
is an excuse for Tesorting to the “ tailings,” 
but here there should be the broadest encour- 
agement for prospectors. No doubt our reac- 
tion from the old-fashioned conceit has its 
effect on able men, and makes them cleave to 
ground of which they have no fear. Too much 
credit is awarded now to the knowledge of 
one’s limitations. A poet, most of all, should 
not believe in limitations ; by ignoring them, 


a few will reach the heights. But our aspirants 
seem to feel that nothing better can be done 
than to amuse readers who consider poetry a 
diversion, and they either fear to put their fate 
to the touch “ to gain or lose it all,” or utterly 
fail to realize the chance at this moment exist- 
ing. And so, if poetry has lost its hold, it is to 
this extent because no brilliant leader compels 
attention to it, devoting himself to the hazard 
of arduous and bravely ventured song. 

The time, then, is not one of transition, 
save in the sense that all periods are transi- 
tional. It is intercalary, yet as well defined as 
the middle ring of Saturn, gaining its light 
and substance from a multitude of little quan- 
tities,— notable, in fact, for the profusion and 
excellence of its minor verse. And here it 
must be borne in mind that not a few of our 
idealists are directing their main efforts to 
prose composition. For example, one of the 
finest elegiac poems of recent years, “ The 
North Shore Watch,” is privately printed by 
Mr. Woodberry, who thus far has permitted the 
ordinary reader to know him only as a biog- 
rapher and critical essayist. Among the chief 
Victorian writers, we found but two or three 
that might be classified as novelist-poets. 
Hood was almost the only journalist-poet of 
note, a true vocalist, jaded by hackwork. 
Nowadays, the conditions are reversed, the 
rhythmic art is more frequently an avocation. 
Among our novelists, however, Aldrich always 
seems the poet,— an author with whom song 
has the precedence. His tales are the prose 
of a poetic artist and owe to this fact their 
airy charm. Howells furnishes an instance of 
the apt recognition of existing tendencies. 
The wisdom he has displayed “in his genera- 
tion ” goes far to justify the diversion we are 
observing. His early verse, issued conjointly 
with that of his friend Piatt, bore unusual 
marks of promise, nor has he quite broken 
with the muse or ceased to hold her image in 
his heart. Otherwise his bent, like Mr. James's, 
was that of a critic, scholar, analyst; and the 
determined evolution of a masterly novel-wri- 
ter, from a youth of the qualifications involved, 
might serve as a text for homilies on the power 
of the human will. His pen being his fortune, 
his chosen profession that of a man of letters, 
he manfully trained himself to the production 
of literature that he foresaw would be welcome 
and remunerative ; this, in a series of works,— 
at first descriptive, then inventive,—con- 
stantly advancing in perception, in manage- 
ment of incident and character, until he now 
stands where we find him, in the front rank 
of those who impress observers with a sense 
of our literary progress. His poetic gift serves 
him well in translation, dramatic adaptation, 
and with respect to the feeling and artistic effect 
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of his tenderest episodes. Waiving discussion 
of Mr. Howells’s method as a novelist, who 
can question that he has judged wisely, and 
has done far better for the public than if he 
had pursued the art that was his early choice ? 

By such examples more light is cast upon 
the reduced importance of our song-makers, 
and ground discovered for a belief that this is 
transitory and that a fresh departure will anon 
be made. Fancy and imagination are still rife, 
but their energy finds vent in new directions. 
Accomplished craftsmen, some of whom thirty 
years ago might have been numbered among 
the poets, now supply the public with its im- 
aginative rations in the guise of prose fiction 
and romance. Through instinct or judgment, 
they have occupied the gap in our literature. 
The time has been opportune ; famous innings 
were made by the elder minstrels; our school 
of fiction had been represented only by a few 
rare and exceptional names. So keen has been 
the new impulse, that the young neophyte of 
to-day, instead of shaping his vague concep- 
tions into rhythm and imitating the poets 
within his knowledge, longs to emulate the 
foremost novelists. In the flush of our latest 
conquest, the rank and file naturally overrate 
the relative worth of prose fiction, which, at 
its best,— as will appear on a brief considera- 
tion of the world’s literary master-pieces,— is 
not a more vital and enduring creation than 
the poet’s song. Yet the movement has re- 
sulted in a decided gain to the prestige of our 
national authorship. With a staff of novelists 
and romancers well equipped in both inven- 
tion and style,— Howells, Aldrich, Julian 
Hawthorne, Eggleston, Cable, James, Harte, 
Crawford, Bishop, Lathrop, Mrs. Stoddard, 
Miss Jewett, Miss Woolson, Mrs. Jackson, 
Miss Murfree; Miss Howard, Mrs. Foote, and 
others who also are adequate to cope with the 
transatlantic experts,— in view of the results 
already obtained from the field in which these 
popular authors are so active, none can assume 
that the diversion of creative energy thus ex- 
emplified has not brought with it a measura- 
ble compensation. 

IV. 


BotH exterior and subjective conditions 
having thus determined the present office of 
the imagination, the breathing-spell of poetry 
is not without promise of a stronger utterance 
than ever when its voice shall be renewed. 
We shall have more poets yet, and some of 
those who have been named will contribute, 
I doubt not, to the hastening of that renewal. 
They can derive from our fiction itself ashrewd 
lesson for their guidance. Their predecessors 
fully met the need for idyllic verse, relating 
to home, patriotism, religion, and the worka- 


day life of an orderly people. They did not 
scrutinize, and vividly present, the coils of in. 
dividual being. Our people have outgrown 
their juvenescence, tested their manhood, and 
now demand a lustier regimen. They crave 
the sensations of mature and cosmopolitan 
experience, and are bent upon what we are 
told is the proper study of mankind. The rise 
of our novelists was the answer to this cray- 
ing; they depict Zi as it is, though rarely as 
yet in its intenser phases. Those who, besides 
meeting Mr. James’s requirement that “the 
mind of the producer shall be displayed,” do 
reflect life in something more than a common- 
place aspect, are the chroniclers, chiefly, of 
provincial episodes, confined to sections so 
narrow that it is scarcely needful to linger in 
them throughout the narrative of a sustained 
work. Their welcome is partly due to the fact 
that their studies are bolder and more dra- 
matic than ‘those of the restrained Eastem 
school. The muster-roll of the latter has in- 
creased somewhat more rapidly than its market. 
We have seen poetry out of demand ; the same 
thing begins to be observed of prose fiction. Re- 
newed attention is given to history, memoirs, 
travels; but many signs declare that there 
never was a time when a live and glowing 
poet would have a better chance than now. In 
the multitude of ambitious novelists, distinc- 
tion is less easily gained. Only the poet can 
excite the subtlest thrills, the most abiding 
sensations. The promise of his return lies in 
the truth that our spiritual nature does abhora 
vacuum,—the need insures thesupply. Though 
our public has resorted to prose literature for 
its wants, it now and then still reads a poem 
with avidity. The sudden popularity of Ar- 
nold’s “Light of Asia”—the work of a 
scholar and enthusiast rather than of astrongly 
original hand — was of real significance. That 
production gave a sensuous and legendary 
idealization of the religious feeling of an im- 
pressible body of readers; it appealed to an 
existing sentiment; it focalized the rays in 
which the faiths of the East and the West are 
blending throughout the modern world. In 
short, it was most timely, and it was both at- 
tractive and dimensional. If, then, the people 
care little for current poetry, is it not because 
that poetry cares little for the people and fails 
to assume its vantage-ground ? Busying itself 
with intricacies of form and sound and ima- 
gery, it scarcely deigns to reach the general 
heart. Your skill is admirable, say the people, 
and of interest to your own guild, but we ask 
that it shall be used to some purpose. Con- 
vey to us the intellect and passion wherewith 
poets are thought to be endowed, the gloom 
and glory of human life, the national aspiration, 
the pride of the past and vision of the future. 
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Rhythmical productions will be acceptable 
that compare with those of the past, as vigor- 
ous figure-paintings with the canvases of our 
elder artists. Even in landscape we have 
reached the stage where human feeling, and 
that American, pervades the most favored 
work. Nor will it be enough to depict life in 
aggregated and general types. Whitman has 
achieved this, conveying a national spirit in 
his symphonic echoes of the murmuring towns 
and forests and ocean-waves. He gives us life 
and movement, but the specific character, the 
personal movement, seldom animate his pages. 
Individuals, men and women, various and real, 
must be set before us in being and action,— 
above all, in that mutual play upon one anoth- 
er’s destinies which results from what we term 
the dramatic purport of life. Thus rising above 
mere introspection and analysis, poetry must 
be not so much a criticism, as the objective por- 
trayal and illumination, of life itself,—and that 
not only along the uneventful, quiescent flow 
of rural existence, but upon the tides of cir- 
cumstance where men are striving for intense 
sensations and continuous development. 

In other words, the time has come for poe- 
try, in any form, that shall be essentially dra- 
matic. This kind has rounded each recurring 
cycle in other literatures than our own. It is 
a symptom of maturity, and we, in our turn, 


approach the age when life attains fire and 
color and is full of experiences that give tone 


to art. I think that our future efforts will re- 
sult in dramatic verse, and even in actual 
dramas for both the closet and the stage. I am 
aware that this belief has been entertained 
before, and prematurely ; it was as strong in 
the time of Tyler and Dunlap and Payne, 
nor would our own experiments be much more 
significant than theirs, were it not for the re- 
cent and encouraging efforts of our younger 
authors, several of whom are among the poets 
already named. Playwrights still feel compelled 
to offer rudimentary work to their audiences. 
The primary and denominative element of 
the actor’s art, that of action, with every aid 
of scenic effect, just now is all in all. The 
text is but an adjunct to the pantomime. Real- 
ism, also, is as conspicuous in our theaters as 
in the latest French and English novels. It 
was desirable to get beyond stale and absurd 
conventionality, yet certain conventions are 
indispensable to art ; there is nothing ideal in 
a slavish, mechanical reproduction of speech 
and manners. Unduly favored as the text 
once may have been, we now err as plainly 
in the opposite way. A poet turns playwright, 
and there begins the inevitable conflict with 
the stage itself. He yields to the conviction 
of actor and manager that the text will never 
regain the critical interest of audiences. I 
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make bold to think otherwise; to hold that 
belief is to overlook the recorded equipoise 
of text and action at every epoch when the 
theater has been preéminent. The sentiment 
of the hour may be against the production 
of what are termed literary plays; yet noth- 
ing, after all, is surer to draw than some 
familiar tragedy or comedy of the great dra- 
matic poets. In Italy, France, Germany, it 
is the same. The people want amusement, 
and in all times they prefer the best offered ; 
when there were none but poetic dramas, they 
sustained them, and intelligently traversed the 
rendering of dialogue and phrase. On the 
other hand, wretched mounting and acting 
will make the finest text wearisome. The 
whole dispute turns largely upon circumstance 
and fashion. Notwithstanding Tennyson’s un- 
dramatic cast of genius, he has succeeded,— but 
only, as was predicted long ago, after success- 
ive trials and by a four de force,—in producing 
an excellent drama. “ Becket,” with respect 
to action, plot, and language, is greatly supe- 
rior tomany plays of the Knowles and Talfourd 
period, which still hold the stage; and yet 
the public, and various theatrical critics, will 
have none of it. The time has been simply 
unpropitious. Boker’s “ Francesca da Rimini” 
waited twenty-five years for an actor and a 
manager fully to utilize its possibilities. 

We see that for the development of an 
ideal drama the public taste and sentiment 
mustrise accordingly. Thestage reflects these; 
but it also can anticipate and help to form 
them, through works of genius which the 
people in the end will appreciate. The ambi- 
tious playwright, on his part, must realize that 
his faculty is the greater when adaptable and 
inventive. Writer, actor, theater and public, 
must unite to give effect toanydrama. Brander 
Matthews says that, “for a poetic play to 
have a success, it must be the work of one 
who is both poet and playwright ; who is, in 
fact, playwright first and poet after,”— and 
cites the examples of Moliére and Shakspere 
and Hugo, and of lesser men. Playwrights 
not familiar with the stage from youth have 
succeeded only after failures. Our dramatists 
are likely to spring from those who, if not 
used to theatrical “business” and people, are 
thoroughly acquainted with town life. We 
know the retardant effect of society upon ar- 
tists of exalted sensibility. Liszt’s rival declares 
that social distractions have prevented the 
Abbé from being a great composer; that 
Bach’s seclusion and Beethoven’s deafness 
protected them from outside voices and made 
them hear the voice of God within. Yet the 
dramatist, whose theme is human action, must 
have observed that action under the excite- 
ments, and among the contrasted types of 
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civic life. The increase of our cities itself 
betokens a change from idyllic to dramatic 
methods in literary art. 

But I have allowed my faith in the need 
of such a change to lead me into surmises 
concerning the rise of the stage-drama in 
America. The latter certainly would give a 
rapid impulse to the former. As it is, a young 
playwright like Mr. Carleton finds it prudent 
to adapt his labors to the immediate require- 
ments of the stage, after testing his literary 
faculty by the composition of a metrical drama, 
“ Memnon,” a work indebted to Elizabethan 
models in its rhetoric and emblazonry, and 
not devoid of fine diction and poetic glow. 
Among the numerous plays offered to the 
managers, there probably are some of an ele- 
vated class that would be available under 
conditions which I think will not be long 
delayed. Meanwhile, under existing condi- 
tions, our few playwrights who combine 
tact with refinement,— and Bronson Howard 
should have the credit due to a pioneer who 
still works among the foremost,— probably 
have done the best that could be done, with 
a sense of what is now practicable, and a 
hopeful willingness to prepare the way for 
their successors, poetic or otherwise, in the 
early future. Time is all that is needed to 
give us the heroic temper and coadequate 
themes. Of the two, tradition is less essential 
to romance and the drama than a favoring at- 
mosphere. The wreath must be held out by 
a public that delights in the Pythian games, 
and won by contestants worthy to receive it. 


Vv. 


THERE are questions that come home to one 
who would aid in speeding the return of “the 
Muse, disgusted at” the “age and clime.” 
Can I, he asks, be reckoned with the pro- 
moters of her new reign? Yes, it will be an- 
swered, if your effort is in earnest and if you are 
in truth a poet. To doubtof this is almost the 
doubt’sown confirmation. That writerto whom 
rhythmic phrases come as the natural utter- 
ance of his extremest hope, regret, devotion, is 
a poet of some degree. At the rarest crises 
he finds that, without and even beyond his 
will, life and death, and all things dear and 
sacred, are made auxiliary to the compulsive 
purpose of his art; just as in the passion for 
science, as if to verify the terrible irony of 
Balzac and Wordsworth, the alchemist will 
analyze his wife’s tears, the Linnean will 
botanize even upon his mother’s grave : 


“ Alas, and hast thou then so soon forgot 
The bond that with thy gift of song did go— 
Severe as fate, fixed and unchangeable ? 

Dost thou not know this is the poet’s lot!” 
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If, when his brain is in working humor, its 
chambers filled with imaged pageantry, the 
same form of utterance becomes his tricksy 
servant, then he is a poet indeed. But if he 
has a dexterous metrical faculty, and hunts 
for theme and motive,— or if his verse does 
not say what otherwise cannot be said at all,— 
then he is a mere artisan in words, and less 
than those whose thought and feeling are too 
deep for speech. The true poet is haunted by 
his gift, even in hours of drudgery and enforced 
prosaic life. He cannot escapeit. After spells 
of dejection and weariness, when it hasseemed 
to leave for ever, it always, always, returns 
again — perishable only with himself. 

Again he will ask, What are my opportuni- 
ties ? What is the final appraisement of the 
time and situation? We have noted those 
latter-day conditions that vex the poet’s mind. 
Yet art is the precious outcome of all condi- 
tions; there are none that may not be trans. 
muted in its crucible. Science, whose icono- 
clasm had to be considered, first of all, in our 
study of the Victorian period, has forced us 
to adjust ourselves to its dispensation. A scien- 
tific conflict with tradition always has been in 
progress, though never so determinedly as 
now. But the poet and artist keep pace with 
it, even forestall it, so that each new wonder 
leads to greater things, and the so-called 
doom of art is a victorious transition : 


“If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea.” 


As to material conditions, we find that the 
practical eagerness of the age, and of our own 
people before all, has so nearly satisfied its 
motive as to beget the intellectual and zs- 
thetic needs to which beauty is the purveyor. 
As heretofore in Venice and other common- 
wealths, first nationality, then riches, then the 
rise of poetry and the arts.— After materialism 
and the scientific stress, the demands of jour- 
nalism have been the chief counter-sway to 
poetic activity. But our journals are now the 
adjuvants of imaginative effort in prose and 
verse ; the best of them are conducted by 
writers who have the literary spirit, and who 
make room for ideal literature, even if it does 
not swell their lists so rapidly as that of an- 
other kind. The poet can get a hearing ; our 
Chattertons need not starve in their garrets; 
there never was a better market for the wares 
of Apollo,— their tuneful venders need not 
hope for wealth, but if one cannot make his 
genius something more than its own exceed- 
ing great reward, it is because he mistakes the 
period or scorns to address himself fitly to his 
readers. Finally, criticism is at once more 
catholic and more discriminating than of old. 
Can it make a poet, or teach him his mission? 
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Hardly ; but it can spur him to his best, and 
point out the heresies from which he must free 
himself or address the oracle in vain. 

Such being our opportunities, we have seen 
that the personal requirements are coequal, 
and their summing-up may well be the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. Warmth, action, 

enuine human interest, must vivify the min- 
strel’s art; the world yill receive him if he in 
truth comes into his own. Taste and adroit- 
ness can no longer win by novelty. Natural 
emotion is the soul of poetry, as melody is of 
music; the same faults are engendered by 
over-study of either art; there is a lack of 
sincerity, of irresistible impulse, in both the 
poet and the composer. The decorative vogue 
has reached its lowest grade — that of assump- 
tion for burlesque and persiflage ; just as Pre- 
Raphaelitism, at first a reform in art, extended 
to poetry, to architecture, to wall-decoration, 
to stage-setting, finally to the dress of moon- 
struck blue-stockings and literary dandies. 
What has been gained in new design will sur- 
vive. But henceforth the sense of beauty 
must have something “ far more deeply inter- 
fused”: the ideal, which, though not made 
with hands of artificers, is eternal on the earth 
as in the heavens, because it is inherent in the 
soul. There is also one prerequisite upon 
which stress was laid by Dr. Storrs, in his ap- 
plication to modern art of Goethe’s reserva- 
tion as to the worth of certain engravings; 
“Still, something is wanting in alli these pic- 
tures—the Manly. . . Thepictureslack a cer- 
tain urgent power, etc.” Culture, I have said, 
will make a poet draw ahead of his unstudious 
fellows, but the resolve born of conviction is 
needed to sustain the advance. The lecturer 
rightly declared that only “ courageous work 
will suit America, whose race is essentially 
courageous and stoical.” Our key-note assur- 
edly should be that of freshness and joy; the 
sadness of declining races, only, has the beauty 
of natural pathos. There is no cause for mor- 
bidly introspective verse,—no need, I hope, 
for dillettanteism,— in this brave country of 
ours for centuries to come. 

I think, too, we may claim that there is no 
better ideal of manhood than the American 
ideal, derived from an aggregation of charac- 
teristic types. Our future verse should be more 
native than that of the past, in having a flavor 
more plainly distinct from the motherland. 
Not that our former contingent misrepre- 
sented the America of its time. Even Long- 
fellow’s work, withso much of imported theme 
and treatment, conveyed a sentiment that 
came, say what we will, from no foreign source. 
The reason that a decidedly autochthonous 
kind was not then proffered, unless by Whit- 
man, was that a distinction between the con- 
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ditions of England and America was not more 
strongly established. Since the war our novi- 
tiate has ended. We welcome home-produc- 
tions ; our servility to foreign judgment has 
lessened, and we apply with considerable self- 
poise our own standards of criticism to things 
abroad. We have outlived the greed of a 
childhood that depends on sustenance fur- 
nished by its elders, and are far indeed from 
the senile atrophy which also must borrow to 
recruit its wasting powers. Our debt to acute 
foreign critics is none the less memorable. 
They, in truth, were the first to counsel us that 
we should lean upon ourselves; to insist that 
we ought at least to escape Old World limita- 
tions,— the first to recognize so heartily anything 
purely American, even our sectional humor, as 
to bring about our discovery that it was not nec- 
essarily “a poor thing,” although our “own.” 

It is agreed that sectional types, which thus 
have lent their raciness to various productions, 
are subsidiary to the formation of one that 
shall be national. A character formed of 
mingling components must undergo the phases 
of defective hybridity ; our own is just begin- 
ning to assume a coherence that is the promise 
of a similar adjustment in art. As local types 
disappear there may be special losses, yet a 
general gain. The lifting of the Japanese 
embargo was harmful to the purity of the in- 
sular art, but added something to the arts of 
the world at large. Even now our English 
cousins, seeking for what they term American- 
ism in our literature, begin to find its flavor 
stealthily added to their own. 

Nothing will strengthen more rapidly the 
native bias of our literature than its increase 
of dramatic tone. Speech, action, and passion 
will be derived from life as here seen, from 
factors near at hand and stuff of which the 
writer himself is moulded. Our playwrights 
are now encouraged by a copyright royalty. 
All classes of literary workmen, however, still 
endure the disadvantage of a market drugged 
with stolen goods. Shameless as is our legal 
plundering of foreign authors, our blood is 
most stirred by the consequent injury to home 
literature,— by the wrongs, the poverty, the 
discouragement to which the foes of Inter- 
national Copyright subject our own writers. 
The nerve and vitality of the latter can have 
no stronger demonstration than by the prog- 
ress which they make while loaded with an 
almost insufferable burden. When this shall 
at last be lifted, their forward movement may 
answer to the most sanguine conjecture. Of 
two things they already are assured: First, 
the perception, the inborn taste, of their coun- 
trymen stands in need of less tutorage than 
that of transatlantic Saxon races. Our people 
have blundered from isolation ; confront them 
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with the models of older lands, and they 
quickly learn to choose the fit and beautiful, 
and the time is now reached when the finest 
models are widely attainable. Secondly, our 
inheritance is a language that is relatively 
the greatest treasure-house of the world’s lit- 
erature: at once the most laconic and the 
most copious of tongues,— the sturdiest in its 
foundations of emotion and utility, the most 
varied by appropriation of synonyms from all 
languages, new and old; the youngest and 
most occidental of the great modes of speech, 
steadily diffusing itself about the globe, with 
no possible supplanter or successor except 
itself at further stages of maturity ; finally, 
elastic and copious most of all in the land 
which adds to it new idioms, of cisatlantic 
growth, or assimilated from the dialects of 
many races that here contribute their diction 
to its own. A language whose glory is that 
even corruptions serve to speed its growth, 
and whose fine achievement long has been to 
make the neologism, even the solecisms, of 
one generation the classicism of the next. 
This is the potent and sonorous instrument 
which our poet has at his command, and the 
genius of his country, like Ariel, bids him 


“ — take 
This slave of music, for my sake.” 


THE twilight of the poets, succeeding to 
the brightness of their first diurnal course, is 
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a favorable interval at which to review the 
careers of those whose work therewith js 
ended. Although at such a time public inter- 
est may set in other directions, I have adhered 
to a task so arduous, yet so fascinating to the 
critical and poetic student. When the luster 
of a still more auspicious day shall yield, in 
its turn, to the recurring dusk, a new chroni- 
cler will have the rangg of noble imaginations 
to consider, heightened in significance by 
comparison with the field of these prior ex- 
cursions. But, if ] have not wholly erred in 
respect to the lessons derivable from the past, 
he will not go far beyond them. The canons 
are not subject to change; he, in turn, will 
deduce the same elements appertaining to 
the chief of arts, and test his poets and their 
bequests by the same unswerving laws. And 
concerning the dawn which may soon break 
upon us unawares, as we make conjecture 
of the future of American song, it is difficult 
to keep the level of restraint — to avoid “ris- 
ing on the wings of prophecy.” Who can 
doubt that it will correspond to the future of 
the land itself,— of America now wholly free 
and interblending, with not one but a score 
of civic capitals, each an emulative center 
of taste and invention,a focus of energetic 
life, ceaseless in action, radiant with the glow 
of beauty and creative power? 


Edmund C. Stedman. 
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[OFF LONG POINT ISLAND, CANADA, NOV. 24TH, 1854.] 


Tue wind, the wind where Erie plunged, 
Blew, blew nor’-east from land to land; 

The wandering schooner dipped and lunged,— 
Long Point was close at hand. 


Long Point —a swampy island-slant, 
Where, busy in their grassy homes, 
Woodcock and snipe the hollows haunt, 
And musk-rats build their domes ; 


Where gulls and eagles rest at need, 
Where either side, by lake or sound, 

Kingfishers, cranes, and divers feed, 
And mallard ducks abound. 


The lowering night shut out the sight: 
Careened the vessel, pitched and veered,— 

Raved, raved the wind with main and might ; 
The sunken reef she neared. 


She pounded over, lurched and sank: 
Between two sand-bars settling fast, 

Her leaky hull the waters drank, 
And she had sailed her last. 


Into the rigging, quick as thought, 
Captain and mate and sailors sprung, 
Clambered for life, some vantage caught, 

And there all night they swung. 


And it was cold—oh, it was cold! 
The pinching cold was like a vise: 

Spoondrift flew freezing,— fold on fold 
It coated them with ‘ice. 


Now when the dawn began to break, 
Light up the sand-path drenched and brown, 
To fill her bucket from the lake, 
Came Mother Becker down. 
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From where her cabin crowned the bank 
Came Abigail Becker tall and strong ; 

She dipped, and lo! a broken plank 
Came rocking close along! 


She poised her glass with anxious ken: 
The schooner’s top she spied from far, 
And there she counted seven men 
That clung to mast and spar. 


And oh, the gale! the rout and roar! 
The blinding drift, the mounting wave 

A good half-mile from wreck to shore, 
With seven men to save! 


Sped Mother Becker: “Children! wake! 
A ship’s gone down! they’re needing me! 
Your father’s off on shore; the lake 
Is just a raging sea! 


“Get wood, cook fish, make ready all.” 
She snatched her stores, she fled with haste, 

In cotton gown and tattered shawl, 
Barefoot across the waste, 


Through sinking sands, through quaggy lands, 
And nearer, nearer, full in view, 
When shouting through her hollowed hands : 


“Courage! we'll get you through!” 


Ran to and fro, made cheery signs, 
Her bonfire lighted, steeped her tea, 
Brought drift-wood, watched Canadian lines 
Her husband’s boat to see. 


Cold, cold it was— oh, it was cold! 
The bitter cold made watching vain: 

With ice the channel laboring rolled,— 
No skiff could stand the strain. 


On all that isle, from outer swell 
To strait between the landings shut, 
Was never place where man might dwell, 
Save trapper Becker’s hut. 


And it was twelve and one and two, 
And it was three o’clock and more. 

She called: “Come on! there’s nought to do, 
But leap and swim ashore!” 


Blew, blew the gale; they did not hear: 
She waded in the shallow sea; 

She waved her hands, made signals clear, 
“Swim! swim, and trust to me!” 


“My men,” the captain cried, “I'll try: 
The woman’s judgment may be right ; 
For, swim or sink, seven men must die 
If here we swing to-night.” 
Vo. XXX.— 86. 
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Far out he marked the gathering surge ; 
Across the bar he watched it pour, 
Let go, and on its topmost verge 
Came riding in to shore. 


It struck the breaker’s foamy track,— 
Majestic wave on wave up-hurled, 
Went grandly toppling, tumbling back, 

As loath to flood the world. 


There blindly whirling, shorn of strength, 
The captain drifted, sure to drown; 

Dragged seaward half a cable’s length, 
Like sinking lead went down. 


Ah, well for him that on the strand 
Had Mother Becker waited long! 

And well for him her grasping hand 
And grappling arm were strong! 


And well for him that wind and sun, 
And daily toil for scanty gains, 
Had made such daring blood to run 

Within such generous veins! 


For what to do but plunge and swim? 
Out on the sinking billow cast, 

She toiled, she dived, she groped for him, 
She found and clutched him fast. 


She climbed the reef, she brought him up, 
She laid him gasping on the sands; 

Built high the fire and filled the cup,— 
Stood up and waved her hands! 


Oh, life is dear! The mate leaped in. 

“TI know,” the captain said, “ right well, 
Not twice can any woman win 

A soul from yonder hell. 


“T’ll start and meet him in the wave.” 
“ Keep back!” she bade: “ what strength 
have you? 
And I shall have you both to save,— 
Must work to pull you through!” 


But out he went. Up shallow sweeps 
Raced the long white-caps, comb on comb: 

The wind, the wind that lashed the deeps, 
Far, far it blew the foam. 


The frozen foam went scudding by,— 
Before the wind, a seething throng, 

The waves, the waves came towering high, 
They flung the mate along. 


The waves came towering high and white, 
They burst in clouds of flying spray : 
There mate and captain sank from sight, 

And, clinching, rolled away. 
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Oh, Mother Becker, seas are dread, 
Their treacherous paths are deep and blind! 
But widows twain shall mourn their dead 
If thou art slow to find. 


She sought them near, she sought them far, 
Three fathoms down she gripped them 
tight ; 
With both together up the bar 
She staggered into sight. 


Beside the fire her burdens fell: 
She paused the cheering draught to pour, 
Then waved her hands: “All’s well! all’s 
well ! 
Come on! swim! swim ashore!” 


Sure, life is dear, and men are brave: 
They came,—they dropped from mast and 
spar ; 
And who but she could breast the wave, 
And dive beyond the bar? 


Dark grew the sky from east to west, 
And darker, darker grew the world: 

Each man from off the breaker’s crest 
To gloomier deeps was hurled. 


And still the gale went shrieking on, 
And still the wrecking fury grew ; 

And still the woman, worn and wan, 
Those gates of Death went through,— 


THE TIME, 


As Christ were walking on the waves, 
And heavenly radiance shone about,— 

All fearless trod that gulf of graves, 
And bore the sailors out. 


Down ¢ame the night, but far and bright, 
Despite the wind and flying foam, 

The bonfire flamed to give them light 
To trapper Becker’s home. 


Oh, safety after wreck is sweet! 
And sweet is rest in hut or hall: 

One story Life and Death repeat,— 
God’s mercy over all. 


Next day men heard, put out from shore, 
Crossed channel-ice, burst in to find 
Seven gallant fellows sick and sore, 
A tender nurse and kind; 


Shook hands, wept, laughed, were crazy-glad; 
Cried: “ Never yet, on land or sea, 
Poor dying, drowning sailors had 
A better friend than she. 


“ Billows may tumble, winds may roar, 
Strong hands the wrecked from Death 
may snatch : 
But never, never, nevermore 
This deed shall mortal match!” 


Dear Mother Becker dropped her head, 
She blushed as girls when lovers woo: 
“T have not done a thing,” she said, 


“ More than I ought to do.” 
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Huddling in the Town and Living in the Country. 


OW can the tide of population be turned back from 

the cities to the farms ? The economists have been 
diligently warning the country people against the 
cities now these twenty years; but in spite of their 
exhortations the cities are constantly growing at the 
expense of the country districts. In several of our 
most prosperous cities during the last winter, one- 
tenth of the population received charitable aid from 
voluntary associations or from the city authorities ; 
and a considerable proportion of those who were thus 
started on the road to pauperism were formerly living 
in comfort in country places. The knowledge of 
this fact will not greatly check the movement toward 
the cities. The prospect of starvation does not daunt 
those who are tired of the loneliness of rural life, and 
long for the stir and contact of the denser populations. 
The spectacles, the diversions, the splendors, the ex- 
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citements of city life furnish an irresistible attraction; 
they would rather live on a crust in a city garret 
than fare plenteously in a farmer’s kitchen. It is not 
from the hard labor of the farm that they flee, for they 
are ready to work harder in the city and with smaller 
remuneration: the force that draws them is the crav- 
ing for society. Against this tendency of human nature 
it is not easy to set up an effectual barrier. It would 
seem that long periods of enforced idleness and fre- 
quent interviews with the bony specter of want would 
disenchant such persons, but they do not appear to 
be greatly affected by these experiences. Few of the 
poorest people in the cities are ready to remove to the 
farms. The Knights of Labor have a scheme on {oot 
in some of the Western States by which tracts of land 
are to be purchased by the State, divided into small 
parcels, and distributed to any poor families that will ac- 
cept and occupy them,— the title of the land remaining 
in the State, and the occupier having the right to dis- 
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pose of his improvements only. This socialistic ex- 
periment is not likely to be tried; but if it should be, 
two obstacles would be encountered — lack of capital 
to provide necessary buildings and implements, and 
unwillingness to leave the city. Not one in five of the 
families reported every winter as destitute in the cities 
could be induced to return to the country. The great 
majority of them are indeed wholly inexperienced in 
agriculture and fruit-culture, and could not gain a 
livelihood from the land if it were put into their hands 
well stocked and furnished. Those who have come 
into the city from the farms might successfully avail 
themselves of such an opportunity; but most of them 
would refuse it if it were offered them. 

In England a great National Land Company has 
recently been formed, the object of which is to pur- 
chase large tracts of land and sell it in small holdings 
on easy terms, to actual settlers, assisting them also in 
obtaining the necessary outfit for occupancy and culti- 
yation. This project has enlisted the best of the aris- 
tocracy, and the funds necessary for purchasing the 
land seem to be forthcoming. Tire reason of the move- 
ment is partly charitable and partly patriotic ; it springs 
from a desire to help the poor people of the cities to 
obtain better homes in the country, and from a con- 
viction, which is just now obtaining a strong hold of 
the minds of intelligent Englishmen, that the safety 
of society will be greatly promoted by a large increase 
in the number of land-holders. So much has come 
from Mr. Henry George’s visit to England. 

The basis on which the nobles of England are pro- 
ceeding is much more practicable than that proposed 
by our Western Knights of Labor. They ask nothing 
from the state; their scheme is partly mercantile and 
partly benevolent, but not at all political. Whether 
they will find the crowded and starving denizens of 
the cities ready to avail themselves of the privileges 
they offer remains to be seen. The prospect of a 
ready response to such an overture is undoubtedly 
better in England than in this country, partly because 
the pressure of population upon subsistence is heavier 
in English cities than in out own, and partly because 
the charm of landed property is greater to an English- 
man than to an American. Whatever may be the out- 
come, there is nothing to criticise, but everything to 
praise, in such voluntary organizations whose object is 
to bring the poor of the cities back to the healthier and 
homelier life of the country. The project is but an- 
other proof that the English aristocracy is trying to 
deserve its high calling, and that it is not wholly un- 
mindful of the obligations of privilege and power. 

The working of this English experiment should be 
watched and studied by American philanthropists. 
Nothing is clearer than that the poor of the cities 
cannot be removed to the country without wise en- 
couragement and organized assistance. It is possi- 
ble that increasing want and suffering may, after a 
while, make some of them willing to go; but the 
change cannot be made by those who most need to 
make it, unless they receive substantial help. The 
State cannot help them without infringing sound pol- 
icy ; but their case affords a great opportunity for phil- 
anthropic effort. 

One enterprise which looks in this direction has 
been set on foot among the colored refugees of Kan- 
sas. Two hundred families of these refugees were 
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found huddled together in great destitution in Morris 
County. For their relief a school was planted among 
them, in which the young receive instruction, both in- 
tellectual and industrial. Not only are the children 
taught in the school, but the teachers, as the mission- 
aries of domestic economy, go about among the people 
and give instruction in the practical arts of husbandry 
and housewifery. No mendicancy is encouraged; the 
old clothes contributed for their relief are not given, 
but sold to them; for everything they receive, ex- 
cept their schooling, they are expected to return a full 
equivalent of service. The projectors of this charity 
have purchased a tract of land in the vicinity of the 
school, and are selling it in five and ten acre lots to 
those who will buy. Living thus in close neighbor- 
hood and cultivating but small areas, it is found that 
a few teams and plows will serve many families ; those 
who own the teams being remunerated either in work 
or in produce for the use of them in breaking up the 
ground. The charitable effort expended on these poor 
people has proved to be productive; they are learn- 
ing thrift and industry and the methods of agriculture, 
and the steady improvement in the condition of many 
of them inspires all with hope. But the purpose of the 
leaders in this movement reaches beyond the people 
of this colony. They hope to organize a community 
here so prosperous and happy that the poorest class 
of blacks in the cities will be attracted toward it. 
They wish to gain possession of considerable land, to 
be resold in small lots, on easy terms, to those who 
will come out from the cities and join them. They 
hope that the school will prove to be the organizing 
center of the community; and that by its libraries, its 
free instruction, its active interest in the general welfare 
of the people and the promotion of a more stimulating 
social life, it will furnish an element in which rural life 
is generally wanting. Doubtless the work done by the 
founders of this school and the promoters of this col- 
ony must rest on a philanthropic basis; but is it nota 
wise and productive kind of philanthropy ? Ifthe help- 
less and wretched people of the cities, white and black, 
the class from which most of our criminals and pau- 
pers come, could by any means be attracted to the 
country, assisted in obtaining a footing on the land, 
taught the simpler methods of agriculture, and trained 
in self-help, would not this be a fruitful sort of mis- 
sionary work ? 


Some Causes of the Present Depression. 


THERE seems to be no reason whatever why this 
country should not now be continuously prosperous. 
Our acres are broad, our soil is productive, our mines 
are rich in all the minerals, our means of communica- 
tion are ample, our factories are supplied with all the 
most improved machinery: why should we not have 
universal and uninterrupted plenty? Doubtless the 
idle and the improvident would suffer and ought to 
suffer in the most prosperous seasons; but it ought 
not to be possible to find in this country at the present 
time any considerable number of persons who are 
willing to work and who are suffering for the lack of 
employment. With such resources as we possess all 
our industrious people ought to be living in comfort, 
and the wheels of our industrial machine ought to 
move steadily and smoothly forward. This consum- 
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mation, so devoutly to be wished and so reasonably to 
be expected, keeps far from us. Occasionally a brief 
era of prosperity returns, when all willing workers 
find employment, when all our mills are running and 
all our mines are working, and our merchants report 
ready sales and satisfactory profits; but this is quickly 
succeeded by a long period of stagnation and strin- 
gency, when the machinery stops, and the freight-cars 
wait empty on the sidings, and the grain is heaped up 
in the elevators, and there is no demand for the fruits 
of the soil or the products of the factory, and the me- 
chanics and operatives stand idle by thousands all the 
day long in the market-place because no man will hire 
them. The periods of prosperity seem to come less 
frequently, and the periods of stringency to be more 
protracted, as our civilization ripens. 

What a strange spectacle this country presents at 
this very hour! Money is plenty,— fifty or sixty mill- 
ions on deposit in the banks of New York city alone! 
Food is plenty; the granaries at the West are full of 
old wheat, and though the wheat crop of the present 
year does not promise well, the corn crop is likely to 
be larger than ever before; there is no fear of scarcity. 
Manufactured goods are plenty; the storehouses of 
the manrfacturers and the shelves of the merchants are 
crowded with them. Labor is plenty; five hundred 
thousand idle men are asking for work. Yet in the 
midst of this abundance a great industrial and com- 
mercial depression has overtaken us. At the time of 
writing this, workmen are selling their labor at the low- 
est prices, and many are unable to sell it at any price; 
merchants and manufacturers find a dull market for 
their wares; the railroads report losses instead of 
gains ; failures multiply. 

The situation is not only pitiful, it is absurd. What 
is the explanation of it? Who is responsible for it ? 
Is it the protectionists or the free-traders? Is it the 
“silver barons” or the “gold bugs”? Is it the 
freight-poolers or the iron-puddlers? Why should 
industry be crippled and trade paralyzed, and capital 
fettered and labor starved in America to-day? Who 
will read for us the riddle of our civilization? Three 
or four years ago our industries were busy and our 
trade was prosperous, but the stream of plenty sud- 
denly began to diminish and disappear, like the Dry 
Fork of the Cheat River in midsummer. This condi- 
tion of things is not natural. The action of the eco- 
nomical forces is morbid. There must be a remedy 
for these disorders. Who will discover and proclaim 
it? Somebody is bent on killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Who is it, and how shall he be 
brought to justice ? 

To all these questions many answers might be given ; 
for several classes, we suspect, are engaged in this 
stupid conspiracy; we will content ourselves at this 
time with pointing out two of then. 

The workmen who strike when the market is stag- 
nant, and when there are but small profits of produc- 
tion to divide, may be safely reckoned among these 
witless destroyers. To shut up the mill or the mine 
that yields them a livelihood because it will yield them 
only a livelihood, when the condition of trade is such 
that additional expense of production means bankruptcy 
to the employer, is a species of fatuity quite too com- 
mon among workingmen. The rightfulness of strikes 
is not contested; but the strike which wrecks an en- 
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terprise out of which the workmen were getting a liy. 
ing, and the employer was getting no more, is a fla- 
grant case of killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg. Strikes, like revolutions, are justified by suc. 
cess. They may sometimes fail when they deserve to 
succeed; but they are very often undertaken when 
there are no possibilities of success, when the condi. 
tions of business are such that the demands of the 
workmen would ruin the enterprise. In all such cases 
they belong in the class of blunders that are akin to 
crime, 

It is also a question for economists whether such 
strong combinations of capital as now exist, using their 
accumulated power, are not actually forcing the rate 
of wages down to a point at which all trade is injuri- 
ously affected ; whether, indeed, the present depres. 
sion of business is not partly due to this cause. Cheap 
labor may be a doubtful boon, after all, to the manu- 
facturer. Doubtless he thinks it vitally important for 
him to buy his own labor in the cheapest market; 
but he can also see that it would be for his great ad. 
vantage if all the rest of the workmen could sell their 
labor in the dearest market. If they could, they would 
have plenty of money to spend, and there would be a 
demand for his wares. Wage-workers are consumers 
of goods, and they constitute a considerable share of 
the population. Is it not for the interest of the pro- 
ducers of goods that there should be as large a class 
of consumers as possible, with plenty of money in their 
pockets? When labor is poorly paid trade must be 
dull. Combinations of capital to force down wages are 
thus avenged, toa certain extent, by the losses of trade. 
To what extent this occurs we are not wise enough 
to tell; it is clear, however, that a reaction of this 
sort constitutes no insignificant factor of the present 
depression. 

Thus it becomes evident that selfishness, whether 
of capitalists or laborers, overreaches itself. He that 
will save his life shall lose it ; and if in saving his own 
life he cares not how many other lives he destroys, 
he deserves to lose it. Some of the political econo- 
mists have told us, how eloquently ! that sheer selfish- 
ness is a beautiful and beneficent force; that it blesses 
him that grabs more than him that gives; that as soon 
as every man is as selfish as he can be, all men will 
come to their own. It begins to look as though there 
might be a screw loose in this logic. The general 
adoption, under the tutelage of certain canny econo- 
mists, by employers and laborers alike, of “ the good 
old rule” of Rob Roy,— 

That they should take who have the 
Prov amy ‘how A my — 
does not seem to bring the millennium so speedily as 
was expected. 


The Sensitiveness of Cities. 


CiT1Es have always been sensitive. Mr. Howells 
mentions, in his August “ Panforte di Siena,” a tribute 
to this sensitiveness on the part of an official of Siena. 
This gentleman delicately reminded the inviting Flor- 
entines that Florence might not, after all, like to have 
the Sienese deputation actually present within her 
walls, on account of “that affair of Montaperto,” 
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where the Florentines had been so soundly thrashed 
by the aforesaid Sienese,—a matter of six hundred 
years before. But in fact the history of wars, the 
chronicles of civilization in general, abound in in- 
stances of the jealousies, the suspicions, the sensitive- 
ness of communities —large and small. It is not only 
cities, it is villages as well; it is the subdivisions, the 
social-geographical districts of all communities that 
illustrate this ancient and proverbial sensitiveness. 

Here—in this peaceful country neighborhood where 
these lines are penned — there are an U pper and a Low- 
er Landing not without their traditional jealousies and 
sensitiveness to the criticism of native or alien. Should 
these gentle undulations, deep woods, and quiet waters 
ever be so happy (or so unfortunate) as to produce a 
local novelist; and should that child of genius draw 
upon the life about him for suggestion and inspira- 
tion; and should he by direct intention or supposed 
implication dwell too obviously upon such points of 
character, manners, and scenery as were not, in the 
opinion of the Upper Landing, to be exposed to the 
gaze of the Lower, or were not, in the opinion of the 
Lower, to be rudely presented to the wide world of the 
Upper Landing and circumjacent villages: then we 
verily believe it would be better for that child of 
genius never to have been born —at either Landing. 

These remarks were suggested by reflecting upon 
the tone of local criticism anent three novels, published 
serially in this magazine, whose scenes were laid in 
three widely different sections of this extremely wide 
and various country —one in the South, one in the 
West, one in the Far East. May that “ good angel ” 
who is supposed to preside over THE CENTURY, as 
over every other laudable enterprise, preserve us from 
coming any nearer to naming names than this! We 
wil] not mention, within a thousand miles at least, the 
precise locality of either of these three worthy and 
world-renowned communities. If they were sensitive, 
they were only exhibiting one distinguishing attribute 
of all organized communities ; indeed, the more com- 
plete the organization, naturally the more delicate, so 
to speak, its nervous system. And again, it may not 
have been exclusively a matter of nerves. It was, 
we are sure, in each case, a question of art also; and 
as in these latter days, in the minds of many, art is 
nothing if not scientific, it was also a question of sci- 
ence. We know, in fact, nothing more interesting in 
modern literature than the sudden, almost in some 
cases violent, exhibition of the scientific temper dis- 
played by one or two of the cities alluded to in their 
discussion of the niceties of dialect, the truths of his- 
tory, and the mwances of social propriety and what not 
else, involved in the composition of these works of the 
imagination. 

Nothing can be more stimulating to an author than 
this way of taking him in high seriousness, especially 
when there is no personal or political taint, and noth- 
ing in any way ill-tempered, in the criticism. The fact 
that the critics — we do not allude now to the formal 
and official criticisms of the press, but rather to the 
open academy of the club, the parlor, or the street — 
the fact, we say, that those serious and scientific critics 
may avow that they have never read, and, Heaven 
helping, never will read one line of the work criticised, 
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or any other work by the same writer, would seem 
only to show how the subtle principles both of art and 
of science in these latter days permeate the very at- 
mosphere, and make laborious plodding over the 
printed page simply a work of supererogation. 

On the whole, the sensitiveness of cities not only in 
literary and other art, but in the realm of politics and 
of social reform generally, is a valuable factor in the 
evolution of society. The streets of not many of our 
large towns are clean ; but if it were not for the sensi- 
tiveness of cities, how much more unclean would they 
be! What if a few authors are occasionally sacrificed 
to the critical exactions of their anxious and right- 
eously rigorous fellow townsmen ? 
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General Grant's Papers in the War Series. 


In the present number we print the second of the 
four papers written for THe CENTURY by General 
Grant, the “ Shiloh” having appeared in the number 
for February, 1885. The papers on “ Chattanooga” 
and the “ Wilderness Campaign” will be published, 
at intervals, during the coming winter and spring. 

For the first time in the course of the series, it is 
necessary that we should make explanation of a de- 
parture from our published promises concerning its 
scope. General Grant’s second paper, it was announc- 
ed, would deal in detail with the campaign, as well as 
the siege, of Vicksburg. This announcement was made 
in good faith, for, as originally written and as delivered 
to us, such was the plan of the paper. General Grant's 
illness, however, having prevented him from elabora- 
ting this part of his military service for his forthcom- 
ing “ Memoirs,” at his special request we have con- 
sented to accept as a substitute for the first half of his 
paper the 7ésumé which precedes the description of the 
siege now printed, leaving the fuller narrative of the 
campaign for first publication in his volume. In order 
to accommodate General Grant’s wishes for an early 
publication of his memoirs (of which in substance the 
contributions to THE CENTURY form a part), it is nec- 
essary that these papers should be printed in advance 
of their chronological order, and, as a consequence, 
without illustrations, which must be deferred to sup- 
plementary papers on the same topics. 

In thus departing, for such a reason, from our origi- 
nal plans we have reckoned on the considerate indul- 
gence of our readers; and, to judge from our corre- 
spondence, we are not reckoning in vain. From many 
and diverse sources come to us expressions of the 
sympathy and gratitude everywhere felt for the great 
soldier,—to whom, with Abraham Lincoln, the world 
is most indebted for the preservation of our national 
unity. No American can be indifferent to the requests 
of one who has deserved so well of the republic, and 
whose long suffering has been to his countrymen a 
daily source of personal grief, as the heroism with 
which he has met it will be an enduring source of 
national pride. 

[July 23.— As these last pages of the September 
number are going to press, word comes of the end of 
General Grant’s remarkable career, which, in some of 
its aspects, will be described and illustrated in the 
October CENTURY. } 
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Family Religion. 


HE increase of divorce has become a matter of 

great popular concern, and many have taken in hand 
to set forth the causes and the remedies of this social 
disorder. Disorder it surely is; to this even the evo- 
lutionists bear witness. The monogamous household 
is the social organism tha: has been developed out of 
all sorts of social experiments ; this one has survived 
because it was fittest to survive; because in societies 
so organized the strongest and best men were bred; 
in the struggle for existence they prevailed. To at- 
tempt to reorganize society on the basis of polygamy 
or polyandry, or any sort of promiscuity, would be, 
therefore, to revert to a worn-out type,— to bring back 
a form of social life which Nature herself has discarded. 
Thus evolution confirms revelation. Any loss of sa- 
credness or permanence suffered by the monogamous 
family is, therefore, a social calamity. No wonder, 
then, that the truest instincts and the strongest con- 
victions of the most thoughtful men are in arms against 
the foes of the household now so numerous and so 
strenuous, and for the time being so successful in their 
warfare. 

The reasons of this insurrection against the family 
are not easily expressed. Some of the more obvious 
among them have been frequently mentioned, but it is 
not at all clear that this ominous phenomenon has 
been fully accounted for. One of the more apparent 
causes is the decay of home life among the people of 
our cities. The proportion of married people who live 
in homes of their own has been steadily decreasing. 
The growing difficulty of obtaining competent domestic 
service partly explains this; the new fashion of com- 
merce, which keeps a great army of salesmen constantly 
on the road, is a more important reason. The burden of 
housekeeping falls heavily upon the wife, when the 
husband is but an occasional visitor in his own house. 

Toa great multitude of the active business men of this 
country no true family life is possible under the present 
conditions. The steady rise in the scale of domestic 
expenditure makes it difficult also for young people 
of the middle classes to begin housekeeping. To set 
up an establishment that would seem at all adequate 
would require an outlay that is far beyond the means 
of many of them. They lack the courage to begin in a 
homely and frugal way; they are not ready to be 
dropped from the circles in which they have been 
moving. Confronting this problem which baffles their 
wit and breaks their resolution, many young men and 
women indefinitely postpone marriage ; most of those 
who venture betake themselves to boarding-houses. 
Veritable caves of Adullam are many of these board- 
ing-houses ; those that are in distress and those that 
are in debt and those that are discontented find refuge 
in them ; the woman who cannot afford to keep house, 
and the woman who has been worsted in the warfare 
with inefficient servants, and the woman whose hus- 
band spends his life on the highway, and the woman 
who is naturally indolent and inefficient, and the woman 


whose soul is satisfied with reading Ouida and retail. 
ing gossip,—all these and various other types are 
thrown together in a promiscuous way for many idle 
hours, and brought into association every day with all 
sorts and conditions of men. Who could expect that the 
family life would be healthfully developed under such 
conditions ? Who can wonder that the family bond is 
often sorely strained and finally broken ? 

Nothing is more evident than that family life re. 
quires for its best development the shelter and the 
privacy of the home. 

If the Divorce Reform Leagues could secure the 
depopulation of the boarding-houses and the hotels, 
and the return of the families now herded together in 
them to some kind of home life, they would probably 
find their reform making considerable progress. It is 
not the solitary, in these days, that need to be set in 
families, so much as it is the flocks and droves of hu- 
man beings that are losing, in their too gregarious 
life, those essential virtues which take root and flour. 
ish nowhere else but in the safe inclosure of the home. 

To restore the home life, then, so far as it can be 
done; to give to it, in our teaching and our testimony, 
the honor and praise that belong to it; to discourage 
the breaking up of homes through indolence ; to be- 
stow our heartiest commendation on those young people 
who have courage to begin housekeeping in a small 
way, and to show them that they gain rather than lose 
respect by such a brave adjustment of themselves to 
their circumstances,—this is the duty of the hour. 
But the rehabilitation of the home in our social life will 
not be complete and permanent until some deeper 
sense of its sacredness shall be impressed upon the 
minds of the people. The foundations of the home must 
be laid in religion. The relations that constitute the 
home deserve the sanction and the consecration 
of religion. Marriage may not be a sacrament of 
the church, but it is the sacrament of the home; 
and what is begun with prayer ought to continue as 
it is begun. The solemn obligations of parentage — 
who can assume them without the divine guidance? 
It is in these relations of the home, when we turn 
away from the competitions of the world and enter the 
realm of unselfish affection, that we feel the power 
of those deeper motives through which religion ap- 
peals to us. In this human love, as in a mirror, darkly, 
we begin to discern something of the glory of the 
divine love. How strongly all this is said in a noble 
passage of Dr. Martineau’s: 


“All the pathetic appeals and reverent usages of life, 
the patient love, the costly pity, love shed on sorrow and 
infirmity, all the graceful ceremonies of the affections at 
the birth, the marriage, and the funeral assume that 
everywhere more és than seems ; that whatever happens 
has holier meanings than we can tell; that the charac- 
ters written on the screen are flung out by light behind. 
Take away the divine symbolism from our material exist- 
ence, and let it stand only for what it can make good on 
its own account, and what is there to redeem it from sel- 
fishness and insignificance? The home sinks into a house, 
the meal into a mess, the grave into a pit; honor and 
veracity are appreciated chiefly as instruments of trade ; 
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urity and temperance as necessities of health ; justice as 
the condition of social equilibrium ; pee as the price 
of aquiet time. Does this literal aspect really satisfy you ? 
Does it give any adequate account of your natural feel- 
ing towards these several elements of life? If this were 
all, would they stir you with such passion of love, of 
awe, of admiration, as sometimes carries you off your 
feet ? No; we are not made upon this pattern; and in 
our —— are colors mingled which are native to 
no earthly clay.” 


Now, it is in the home more clearly than anywhere 
else that the good man perceives the pattern on which 
his life is made, and feels the force of those intimate 
impulses which move him to lay hold on things un- 
seen and eternal. A home that is destitute of all this 
« divine symbolism,” of which Dr. Martineau speaks ; 
in which life has no holier or deeper meanings than 
those common utilities which appear upon the surface 
of it ; in which no word of prayer is ever heard, and 
no recognition of the Giver from whom all bounty 
comes, lacks the strongest bond of permanence. This 
exclusion of religion from the family life is in the 
deepest sense unnatural. It is only by a willful re- 
pression of the holiest instincts of our nature that it 
can be accomplished. The fatal effect of this exclu- 
sion may be seen in many broken households; and 
they who desire to preserve the home and to make it 
a source of lasting benefit to the household and to so- 
ciety should seek to emphasize those holier meanings 
by which all its relations are sanctified, and to keep 
the fire always burning onitsaltar. Family worship — 
is the phrase old-fashioned? Even so, it describes a 
custom by which the life of every household should 
be consecrated. Doubtless the failure to maintain it is 
due, not seldom, to a feeling of diffidence on the part 
of the heads of the family,— to a fancied inability to 
express with propriety and clearness the daily wants 
and aspirations of the household. For these there are 
manifold helps,— the beautiful volume, entitled “ Home 
Worship,” lately published by A. C. Armstrong & Com- 
pany of this city, in which Scripture and comment and 
song and prayer are happily combined, being one of the 
best. The reverent use of some such manual daily 
would introduce into many homes an element in which 
they are now sadly deficient; it would make the fam- 
ily discipline easier to maintain ; it would lighten the 
inevitable trouble; it would strengthen the bond by 
which the family is held together. The only radical 
cure for the evils that now threaten the foundations 
of society is that which makes the home the temple 
of pure and undefiled religion. 


Washington Gladden. 


Political Education: What It Should Be, 


A DEEPER study of political subjects is clearly shown 
by the present state of affairs in this country, and, 
indeed, throughout the world. There has never been 
atime when so many important questions were pre- 
sented for thought, and so many problems for solution, 
as now; and these questions and problems go down 
to the very depths of social life, and involve the most 
important interests of humanity. Some of them are 
strictly political in character, while others are rather 
moral and religious; yet even these latter must event- 
ually influence, in various ways, the politics of the 
world, Some of them, too, are of such a kind that 


an early solution is urgently needed; for, so long as 
they remain unsettled, they must continually disturb 
the peaceful current of affairs. 

Again, while such matters require treatment at the 
hands of our public authorities, the men who wield 
authority have thus far shown themselves little capa- 
ble of dealing even with the simpler questions of the 
time; and the disparity thus revealed between the 
work to be done and the agents we have for doing 
it, is fitted to awaken solicitude in the minds of 
thoughtful men. It must be remembered, too, that it 
is in this country, probably, that the political prob- 
lems of the future will have to ve solved; for it is 
here that the forces now at work in society are most 
untrammeled in their action. For these reasons I 
heartily agree with those who call for a deeper study 
of the social sciences and the problems of practical 
politics. 

But I cannot but think that those who have under- 
taken to supply the demand show an inadequate sense 
of the work needing to be done. The courses of 
political study that have been opened in some of the 
colleges consist mainly of constitutional history and 
political economy,— subjects of great importance, no 
doubt, but forming but a small part of political or 
social science. Economical questions, indeed, can 
hardly be studied too thoroughly, and I would by 
no means detract from their importance; but I think 
there are other aspects of affairs more important than 
the economical which our political educators are in 
danger of neglecting. The moral aspect of every 
question is by far the most important, and moral con- 
siderations are entitled to the precedence in all politi- 
cal action; hence, it would seem that the study of 
politics should be based on moral philosophy. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that there are different 
schools of moral philosophy, who disagree as to what 
the foundation of morals really is, and that the young 
student would only be confused by the study of such 
conflicting theories, without obtaining from them any 
guide to practical action. But, though writers on 
ethics are not agreed as to the ultimate basis of 
morals, they all agree substantially as to the chief 
duties of man, both public and private; and it is only 
by studying the subject philosophically that one can 
arrive at a clear perception of moral principles and a 
realizing sense of their supreme importance in politi- 
cal affairs. To neglect such study, therefore, and give 
the precedence to economical science, is to place the 
material interests of society above the moral, the very 
thing which the colleges ought especially to avoid 
doing. 

Again, the study of history, if properly pursued, is 
one of the most essential parts of political education ; 
but if confined, as it is apt to be, to the history and 
analysis of political institutions, its usefulness must be 
very materially diminished. Such studies have their 
interest and their importance, but they are by no 
means the most essential parts of historical science, 
nor have they much connection with the practical 
questions of the time. We Americans are not likely 
to make -any essential change in our form of govern- 
ment, and whatever changes we do make can only be 
in the way of further developments of our present 
system; and hence the study of older systems, or 
those of foreign countries, is of little use to us for 
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practical guidance. The study of history, in order to 
be really useful, ought to be directed to tracing the 
progress of civilization, not in political forms merely, 
but still more in those underlying principles, moral, 
philosophical, and others, which really shape and con- 
trol political affairs themselves. If properly pursued, 
too, historical study is admirably fitted to inspire the 
student with the spirit of progress, and with that 
regard for justice and the common weal which is so 
essential to the right conduct of public affairs. 

But there is a further consideration which seems to 
have escaped the notice of most of the advocates of 
political education. It seems to be thought by those 
who have planned courses of study in political sci- 
ence, that a knowledge of political economy and 
political history and a few related subjects is suffi- 
cient to fit a man for statesmanship, or for acting as a 
public counselor in political affairs; but is not thisa 
mistake? The politician, whether leader or counselor, 
has his specialties, of course; but if he is nothing but 
a specialist, he is by no means fitted for the conduct 
of affairs. What: he needs above all, after a spirit of 
justice, is a true conception of human life and of the 
relative value of the different elements that go to 
make up civilization. If he has been so superficially 
taught that he regards material good as the chief 
object of human endeavor, he will be wholly incom- 
petent to govern a nation in the way most conducive 
to its well-being; for the end of life is not to amass 
and display wealth, hut to cultivate those higher inter- 
ests of science and art, literature, morals, and religion, 
which give to humanity all its dignity and worth. 

How narrow and uncultivated men, if they happen 
to become legislators, may treat the higher interests 
of mankind, we have practical illustration in the con- 
duct of our own Congress toward literature and art. 
Artists and others petition to have the tariff on works 
of art repealed, but Congress contemptuously increases 
the tariff. The same spirit is seen in the persistent 
refusal of our national authorities to secure an inter- 
national copyright, while inventors of machinery are 
fully protected, and have their just rights in all civil- 
ized lands. ; 

The truth is, the work of statesmanship is so broad 
and multifarious that no narrow special training can 
be an adequate preparation for it. A good general 
education ought to be added to the special one; and 
the political studies themselves ought to be so broad- 
ened as to include ethics especially, and such a study 
of history as will show the student the real springs 
of civilization, and the effects of good and bad govern- 
ment on the higher interests of mankind. 


J. B. Peterson. 
On the Printing of “‘ The Century.” 


QUESTIONS have been asked and suggestions offered 
concerning the printing of THE CENTURY, which 
call for long explanations. May I ask you to print 
this as a general reply? These questions and sugges- 
tions are substantially : 

1. Why do you not print THE CENTURY on the 
rough, hand-made papers now largely used for choice 
books? Etchings are well printed by Salmon on 
Whatman and Van Gelder papers. Why, can’t you 
print wood-cuts on the same or similar papers ? 
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2. Why do you go to the other extreme and print 
on dry and smooth paper, which has, at times, an un. 
pleasant glitter, and which does not hold ink as wel] 
as damp paper ? 

Hand-made paper cannot be used because it costs 
too much. The unprinted paper for one number of 
the magazine would cost much more than the thirty. 
five cents now paid for the printed and bound num. 
ber. All publishers of books ask for copies on hand- 
made papers from three to five times more than for 
copies on smooth ordinary paper. 

Rough-faced or plain-surfaced machine-made papers 
could be used for plain type-work, but not for print. 
ing the wood-cuts. A print on sail-cloth must be 
coarser than on satin; a print on rough paper cannot 
show the fine lines of relief engraving as well as a 
print on smooth paper. Seen through a magnifying 
glass, rough or plain paper has a surface on either 
side made up of fuzzy elevations and depressions, not 
unlike that of cotton cloth, but on a smaller scale. 
It is not a truly flat surface. But every wood-cut is 
as flat and smooth as skill can make it. A light 
impression against a wood-cut allows the elevations 
only of the rough paper to touch the cut. This 
makes the broken or “rotten” lines and spotty or 
“measly ” blacks detested of all engravers. Full im- 
pression presses these elevations around the lines; it 
jams the paper in the cut; it thickens light lines, 
chokes white lines, and muddies color everywhere. 

American printers of wood-cuts do but follow the 
lead of engravers on wood, who should be per. 
mitted to decide what kind and state of paper is best 
fitted to show their work. Whether printed on India 
paper by rubbing or on plate paper by press, the 
paper for the engraver’s or “artist’s ” proof is always 
smooth and dry. American type-founders prefer to 
have their specimens of types printed on dry, smooth 
paper. 

The reference to the successful use of Whatman’s 
paper by Salmon is not tothe point. Salmon’s method, 
the copper-plate process, is entirely different. The 
etching is printed on a small sheet at the rate of six an 
hour; the profusely illustrated magazine sheet, more 
than four times as large, at the rate of six hundred an 
hour. The etching is printed from lines sunk below 
the surface of the copper-plate; the wood-cut from 
lines raised above the surface. The ink that makes 
the print in an etching is confined in little ditches that 
will not allow it to escape under pressure; the ink 
that makes the print of a wood-cut is spread in a thin 
film over the surface of the cut, and will spread or get 
thick from over-pressure. 

The relative values of papers cannot be determined 
by their roughness or smoothness. The teachings of 
Art on this subject, as expounded by amateurs of 
printing, are contradictory. The rough, half-bleached, 
but honest linen papers in the books of the early 
Flemish and German printers were not esteemed in 
their own time. The book-buyers of the fifteenth 
century judged them vastly inferior to the smooth 
vellum of old manuscript books; and buyers of this 
day prefer the smoother paper and printing of the old 
Venetian printers and the French printers of missals 
and devotional books. At the end of the last century 
the Whatman mill was making excellent paper, but 
there were English bibliophiles who went to Bodoni 
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of Italy to get smooth paper and printing which they 
thought could not be had in England. The papers in 
the books of Baskerville, as weil as in those of Dibdin 
and the Roxburghe Club, are below the standard of 
roughness now in fashion. When rough papers were 
common, the smooth paper was preferred. Now the tide 
has turned. Smooth papers being common enough, 
rough paper is “ artistic.” Price has something to do 
with artistic preferences. A spotty and cloudy smooth 
Japan paper is of more value than the rough hand- 
made linen; the wriggling vellum, too often greasily 
smooth, is highest of all in price. Is it the perception 
of really meritorious qualities in paper, or the intent 
to have what few can get, that makes the buyer at 
one time prefer, and at another reject, a smooth 
surface ? 

The opinion that dry paper does not hold ink as 
firmly asdamp paper must have been obtained from 
some special or unfair experiment. Under the unwise 
and entirely unnecessary process of dampening the 
leaves (which will make them stick together), and of 
scrubbing or scraping these leaves together by violent 
beating under the book-binder’s hammer, the ink will 
set off. Under this treatment any strongly printed 
work will lose its color, smear, or set off. But this is 
not a fault of printing, but of book-binding. Before 
leaving the bindery each copy of THE CENTURY mag- 
azine is tested by a direct (not a scraping) pressure 
of not less than a thousand pounds to every square 
inch of surface. Under this pressure any moisture or 
oiliness in the ink would at once be apparent. Twenty 
years ago the few black wood-cuts in books and 
magazinés were faced with tissue paper to prevent 
smear. This tissue paper is no longer needed, al- 
though black wood-cuts are more frequently used, and 
are always printed with more ink and more clearness. 

The best results are had from dry printing. Prejudice 
has nothing to do with this conclusion. The printers 
whose experience teaches them that dry and smooth 
paper has the best surface for wood-cut printing pre- 
fer dampening when the cuts are to be printed on 
rough paper. If an American printer were required 
to produce a facsimile of an early book on rough paper, 
he would surely dampen it. But the water that softens 
a rough paper is injurious to smooth paper. 

The dampening of any paper is a practical admis- 
sion that it is, in its dry state, unfit for press-work. 
Then come the questions: Why should it be unfit? 
Is it not possible to make paper printable by giving 
it from the beginning a faultlessly smooth surface? 
These questions have been fairly answered by the 
paper-makers of THE CENTURY. The paper they fur- 
nish is printed without dampening, yet with a sharp- 
ness of line on cuts and type, with a fullness of black, 
and a uniformity and firmness of color, impossible on 
damp paper. 

Wood-cuts of unusual fineness and shallowness, with 
a delicacy of silvery tint heretofore rated as “ unprint- 
able,” have been shown in this magazine (see pages 
701-720 of the last volume of THE CENTURY), with 
the blackest of backgrounds, and without any loss 
of engraved work. If there be any printer who thinks 
he can get as good a result from damp paper, I am 
sure that I can not. 

The publisher selects smooth paper, not because 
he thinks it luxurious, but because it yields better 
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prints. He gets from it the result he seeks. It enables 
him to show a breadth, a beauty, and variety of en- 
graving that cannot be shown by any other paper. 
He accepts the gloss on it in the same spirit that the 
book-collector accepts the specks and dinginess of 
India paper, the smoky cloudiness of Japan paper, the 
uneven thickness and variable color of vellum. He 
cannot get all the good qualities in any one fabric. 
He does not seek gloss. If he could get smoothness 
without gloss, he would have it. 


Theodore L. De Vinne. 
Recent Inventions. 


In the application of electricity to industry the ten- 
dency of recent work appears to be towards the con- 
struction of new forms of self-acting or self-controlling 
appliances. The opening or closing of a circuit at one 
point may cause the movement of an armature ata 
distant point in the same circuit. This is the under- 
lying idea of the telegraph, fire and burglar alarms, 
and many other industrial applications of electricity, 
and a great number of inventions have been brought 
out seeking either to make the closing or breaking of 
the circuit at the transmitting end of the line, or the 
movement of the armature at the receiving end, auto- 
matic — self-acting, self-controlling, or self-recording. 
For instance, the rise of the mercury in a thermometer 
may close a circuit by touching a wire suspended in 
the upper part of the tube of the thermometer, and 
thus sound an alarm-bell. This idea is used in several 
forms of thermal alarms, and for another purpose 
in thermostats. The thermometer may be in a dry 
room or cold-storage warehouse, and the bell in a dis- 
tant office, and serve a good purpose in reporting a 
dangerous rise in the temperature. The objection to 
such an alarm system is that it is too narrow in its 
range. It only reports the rise of the temperature 
to a known point, and tells nothing of the move- 
ments of the mercury above or below that point. 
One of the most recent inventions in this field seeks 
to make a self-reporting thermal indicator that shall 
give on a dial every movement of a thermometer at a 
distance. 

For this purpose a metallic thermometer is used. It 
consists of a bar composed of two metals, having dif- 
ferent rates of expansion and contraction, brazed to- 
gether and twisted into the form of a spiral spring. 
By means of simple mechanism the bending of the bar, 
under the influence of heat and cold, is made to turn 
an index on a dial marked with the ordinary thermom- 
eter scale. In converting such a thermometer into an 
electrical apparatus for transmitting indications of the 
thermometer to a distance, a shaft moved by the varia- 
tions in the instrument carries at one end a short arm. 
A sleeve, slipped over the shaft, carries the index of 
the thermometer, and also two arms placed one on each 
side of the arm on the shaft, and each connected with 
the line wire leading to the distant receiving station. 
There is also on the sleeve a toothed wheel, the arms 
and the wheel being insulated from the shaft. The 
receiving instrument consists of a shaft carrying a 
toothed wheel of the same size as the first, and also 
an-index moving over a dial having a thermometer 
scale. On each side of the toothed wheel in each in- 
strument are electro-magnets having armatures, that 
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by means of levers and pawls control the movements 
of the wheels. While at rest the arm on the shaft of 
the thermometer or transmitter stands between the 
two arms of the sleeve and insulated from each, the 
circuit being open. If now there is any movement in 
the thermometer, caused by a change in the tempera- 
ture, the arm on the shaft will move in one direction 
or the other, strike one of the arms beside, it and 
close the circuit. Three magnets are then brought 
into play, one after the other. The first magnet at- 
tracts its armature, and its movement first closes a 
shunt round the two arms, that have just met to close 
the circuit, and secondly operates the pawl and moves 
the wheel one step. Instantly after, the magnet at the 
receiving station is affected, and its armature, by means 
of the pawl, advances the wheel one step in the same 
direction. A third magnet is then brought into play 
to open the circuitand restore everything toits normal 
condition. As the two wheels thus move together one 
step, the index on each points on the dials to the same 
figure of the scale, and both report the same move- 
ment of the thermometer, however wide apart they 
may be placed, The advance of the wheel in the trans- 
mitter also serves to draw the arms apart and restore 
the instrument to its normal position, ready for the 
next movement in either direction. It will be seen 
that the system, while apparently complex, is based 
upon a simple mechanical movement. The turning 
of the shaft in either direction moves the wheel of the 
distant receiving instrument, and its index shows con- 
tinually on the dial every movement of the shaft, and 
consequently every change in the thermometer. The 
shaft may in like manner be made to turn under any 
mechanical movement, be it the rise or fall of a barom- 
eter, the movement of a weather-vane, the rise or fall of 
the tide, the changing pressure of steam, gas, or air, or 
any physical force that it may be desirable to measure 
or record. In the instruments examined, the apparatus 
was employed in connection with a thermometer, a 
barometer, a steam-gauge, and a float in a water-tank, 
the transmitting instrument being in each instance ata 
greater or less distance from the receiver. In all ex- 
cept the barometer, the index of the receiver appeared 
to respond with precision to every movement of the 
transmitter. The instruments were also all fitted with 
a device for signaling on a bell whenever the maximum 
or minimum points of pressure, height of water, etc., 
were reached. The mechanism for this part of the 
system is made adjustable, so that the bell can be 
made to ring at any point desired. This system of 
indicating at a distance physical changes, however 
large or small, promises to be of great scientific and 
commercial value, because it makes it possible to ob- 
serve and record variations in temperature, pres- 
sure, and even work at a distance. It can be used to 
record in a ship’s cabin every variation in the wind, 
the temperature of the sea, the pressure of the steam, 
the speed of the vessel and her direction; to give vari- 
ations of pressure in compressors, caissons, steam- 
boilers, vacuum-tanks, etc. ; to indicate the quantities 
of water or other liquids in tanks and vats; and to 
show any changes in speed or out-put of machines, 
however great, or however minute. By the addition 
of any form of recording apparatus, the system can 
also be used to record automatically every movement 
at the distant transmitting station. 


Among new school appliances is a clock designed to 
show the time at any given moment in all parts of the 
world. The clock does not differ in mechanism from 
any other clock, the novel feature being the arrange- 
ment of the figures on the dials. Two dials are used, 
one over the other, the smaller being in the form of 
ring, and moving over the other dial in unison with 
the hour-hand. The larger dial covers the whole 
clock-face, and is marked with four systems of figures. 
The first system, in Arabic numerals, stands next to 
the edge of the dial, and begins at the beginning of 
the universal day, or midnight. The first number is at 
the left of the lowest point of the dial, and the others 
are arranged at regular intervals around the dial to 
24 o’clock, or midnight. Midday, or 12 o'clock, is at 
the top of the dial, all the numbers to the left being 
marked A. M., and all to the right, or from 13 to 24 
o’clock, being marked Pp, M. Within the circle of fig. 
ures is a circle of Roman numerals, beginning also at 
the same point, or midnight, and marking XII fig. 
ures to midday, and then XII more till midnight. 
Within this circle is another circle of 60 figures and 
points to mark the minutes for the hour-hand. Within 
this circle is also another system of figures giving 15 
degrees of longitude, or one hour, and divided into 
60 parts. The second dial moves over the larger dial 
with the hour-hand, and is marked with the degrees 
of longitude east or west in groups of 15 degrees, 
The hour-hand is in two parts, a single hand pointing 
to the minutes, and a series of fifteen minor hands 
that move withit. Supposing the clock is to be usedat 
some point, say on the 75th degree west of Greenwich, 
the smaller dial is adjusted so that the figure 75 is 
opposite the hour-hand. The dial now moves with 
the hour-hand, and to find the hour at any degree of 
longitude it is only necessary to find the hour oppo- 
site that degree. The minute-hand will also give the 
time before or after that hour. If the place at which 
it is desired to know the time is not on one of the 
numbered degrees of longitude, and is either east or 
west of these, the time, faster or slower, can be esti- 
mated from the supplementary minute-hands and the 
inner circle of figures on the dial. This dial system 
explains a number of interesting geographical and 
time questions, and will, no doubt, prove of value 


in schools. 
Charles Barnard. 


A Plea for National Aid to Education. 


THE movement to give national aid to*elementary 
education, which originated with the National Aid As- 
sociation a few years ago, nearly reached a successful 
culmination in the Blair Bill, passed by the Senate, and 
now awaiting the assembling of the next Congress. As 
a living issue of national importance and a measure of 
publicsafety, it ought to receive the general attention of 
the press. The larger journals and magazines have set 
a good example, but the network of local publications, 
through which the masses are best reached, have 
barely touched upon the subject. It has engaged the 
support of some of the greatest minds in this country, 
and literature on the subject is not wanting, but the 
means of distributing the data already available is sadly 
lacking. 

Of course, the South will receive the most direct 
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benefit if this appropriation is granted, because they 
have the most illiterates ; but if ever our sister States 
needed help, it is now. The war left the South so des- 
perately poor, that a tax equal to, and in many cases 
greater than, the Northern school tax barely keeps 
their schools open three months in the year; and to 
this fund the colored man, who receives over one-half 
the benefit, contributes next to nothing. It is no new 
jdea that we owe the colored man an education. Heis 
with us to stay, and we have made him a citizen, and 
as such he is entitled to an education, whether he con- 
tributes one cent to the school fund or not. The duty 
js a national one, but the burden now rests on the 
shoulders of the South, and the appropriation merely 
proposes to distribute the load. The essence of the 
measure is contained in the proposition, Shall we as a 
nation assume the burden, or shall we continue to shirk 
it on to the South ? 

A direct remedy lies in a thorough discussion of the 
subject by the thousands of newspapers and journals 
scattered throughout the land. We at the North are 
geographically too far removed to appreciate the ne- 
cessity of extending this aid; but once let it be fully 
understvod, the North will arise as a unit and demand 
that a measure so just be speedily carried into effect. 
But the benefits conferred will not be on the colored 
man alone. The framers of the Blair Bill anticipated 
the objections of the selfish few, who for the sake of a 
few pence would let ignorance inhabit and till the fair- 
est fields of this country. The appropriation will be 
impartial to each State in proportion to the illiteracy 
within her limits, without regard to race. 

Major R. Bingham, in his masterly paper entitled 
“The New South” (published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., in the proceedings of the 
meeting in February, 1884, of the superintendent's de- 
partment National Education Association,and in the pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, which 
met in Madison, Wisconsin, in July, 1884), has set forth 
the needs of our sister States far more forcibly and ap- 
propriately than I can, for he speaks whereof he knows, 
Widespread circulation of the sentiments contained in 
his paper, coming as they do from a prominent South- 
ern educator, would do much; and as the day draws 
near when this cause shall live or die, I hope to see the 
press of our land, mustered under the banner of jus- 
tice, prepare our people to give the Blair Bill, or some 
similar measure, when passed by our next Congress, 


a cordial reception. 
C. N. Jenkins. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


Women and Finance. 


WE have just heard of the girl whose father had 
opened a bank account for her and given her a check- 
book,and who said she couldn’t tell what the former was 
till she had written through the latter. And, long since, 
we knew her married sister, who always destroyed a 
receipt, “to make sure the bill wouldn’t come up 
again.” But while the wise virgins have smiled at 
these vagaries of the feminine mind, a hundred foolish 
ones have lifted innocent eyes at our hilarity. It is 
always a little difficult, knowing a thing one’s self, to 
imagine a general ignorance of the subject; but one 
may safely put at the lowest the average feminine in- 


telligence on business matters. Even among self- 
supporting women, a head for finance is the exception. 
They are usually the resigned victims of their male 
relatives who relieve them of the trouble of invest- 
ments, and are apt, sooner or later, with the best in- 
tentions and the most affectionate dispositions, to lose 
their savings for them. “The most upright men will 
take advantage of a woman,” a victim of a brother-in- 
law’s wiles once said; but it was because of ignorance 
that she suspected treachery. On the other hand, the 
most upright men do not enjoy managing women’s 
affairs, sure, early or late, to be confounded by 
feminine inconsequence or reproached by ignorance 
so dense that it seems to them intentional stupidity. 
For, though your fair friend knows all about Greek 
literature and Renaissance art, the music of the future 
and the proper thing in prayer-rugs, you are talking 
an unknown tongue when you hold forth on first and 
second mortgages, foreclosures and consoiidations, 
incomes and “ watered stock.’’ She does not know, 
she hates to ask; and if she does, your explanations 
presuppose information she has not, and so are of no 
use to her. She has a vague sense that she has been 
cheated if your efforts do not bring that ready money 
which is to her the most comprehensible fact of busi- 
ness transactions. If she be a saint, she says nothing 
and forgives a wrong she never received. Ifa she 
have a temper, she quarrels, not with destiny and the 
trick of trade which sent those investments down 
instead of up, as prophesied, but with her unhappy 
agent. 

When she takes matters in her own hand, she does 
not fare much better. She falls a victim to Mrs, Howe, 
the banker, and learns in the dear school of experience 
the simple first lesson that profit is in direct ratio to 
risk. Or she learns wisdom at a Woman’s Exchange, 
whose methods may be exactly calculated to play upon 
her ignorance and develop all her superstitions as to 
the little god of Luck who rules in business. For intu- 
itions break down before the laws of trade, and the 
finest feminine instincts prove poor guides in that un- 
known world. 

Now, cannot something be done in the schools to 
remedy the ignorance which lies at the base of all this? 
Is it not possible to impress on the mind, at a time 
when all impressions are vivid and lasting, some first 
principles of business and the legal forms connected 
therewith ? The law is a‘terror to women, and an 
understanding of its certainties alone frees them from 
their fear. And it is not a dull subject when clearly 
explained, and with proper treatment may be made 
almost as fascinating as its underlying delight, money- 
getting and money-spending. We may be told, of 
course, that women have no head for business, and 
that therefore all exertions are thrown away; but we 
have heard the same story about so many things which, 
on trial, proved not beyond the feminine mind. We 
are getting all sorts of things into the schools now; 
political economy, the Constitution, and physical cul- 
ture being modest side-dishes in the intellectual feast. 
Let us have now lessons in the logic of business, duly 
seasoned with clearly explained law, and garnished 
with common sense as to the spending of money and 
keeping account thereof. 

And, to the same purpose, one must put in a word 
on the injustice which brings up the daughters of the 
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rich in irresponsible spending of ready money, or that 
more irresponsible “making of bills” which gives 
such a pleasing sense of having all one wants. It is 
not only a question of accounts, though these are ne- 
cessary and helpful ; but why should Midas’s daughter 
be so utterly dependent upon his goldentouch? If he 
means to leave her fifty thousand some day,— provid- 
ing his luck holds out,— why can’t he give her a title 
of that now? It would be a possible resource against 
an evil day, and, what is much more important, could 
be made the basis of practical teaching as to the care 
of money. Why must she wait till it all comes to her 
encumbered by endless bewilderments as to securities 
and investments, with the risk of losing most of it in 
learning to manage it? Of course King Midas answers 
that he needs all his money in his business; that he 
cannot afford to tuck any of it away in a savings bank 
for Fragoletta, in these days of general untrustworth- 
iness. But will fifty thousand some time, and no more 
idea than a baby what to do with it, equal the tact, 
experience, and development of judgment involved in 
managing for herself a smaller sum under his wise 
direction ? Is it a father’s duty to leave all the money 
he can to his children, minus his own power to keep or 
increase it? We all know the consequences. Fortunes 
built up by a life’s labor are lost in a decade by chil- 
dren who were brought up chiefly to spend. It is a 
phase of democracy delightful in the abstract, but pain- 
ful in experience, when Fragoletta goes to the lower 
end of the see-saw. And so we come back to the 
first proposition —to give her knowledge of these 
things through the schools, to which, nowadays, so 
large a part of the training of girls is intrusted. 


Emily F. Wheeler. 


The Serial Story. 


THE continued story is a literary product character- 
istic of our time. “ Blackwood’s” was first among 
magazines to make the serial publication of fiction 
important; and though much fault has been found 
with the method, it has grown in favor and proved 
of use. 

The flavor of the component parts of the novel is 
more distinctly appreciated when it is served up in a 
series of judiciously related courses. The hungry curi- 
osity to follow the events, discover the plot, and swal- 
low the book whole, which belonged to the world’s 
younger days and long nights of novel-reading, is 
turned into the discriminating attention of a patient 
public, whose interest in the story does not preclude 
the study of underlying problems presented in a life- 
like and artistic way. The writer has reason to feel 
assured that his “ gentle reader” is not hurrying him 
on to the finish with cries of blood and vengeance on 
the villain or with urgent appeal for the hero’s pros- 
perity, nor clamoring for poetical justice or conven- 
tional moral conclusions with a vehemence dispropor- 
tioned to some concern for the inward laws of life and 
the requirements of true art. 

Labyrinthine plots are now justly degraded to catch- 
penny uses. Events are treated as in themselves noth- 
ing,— as affecting character, everything. Big and start- 
ling circumstances lose their preéminence, for it is 
found that occurrences of the slightest every-day nature 


are important enough to build up or disintegrate 
moral power, and that the excitement of following 
events is superficial dreariness compared with the ex. 
citement of following the meaning of events. Charac. 
ters enlivened from the inside will make a Story 
live in a reader’s interest during a year of monthly 
magazines and beyond “ Finis,” more surely and 
clearly than the most cunningly contrived mock 
motions of pretty puppets jerked about in a vain 
search for the unexpected. 

The “installment” method makes the work of 
entertaining the world more difficult, rather than 
easier, for the author. It defends the market against 
the demands of the market by making it harder 
than ever for any but the fittest novels to survive 
the passing purpose of filling a leisure hour; and 
it requires more strictly than ever before a con. 
summate artistic skill in the choice and handling of 
material. 

Themodern reader will not sit easily in his chair while 
the novelist pursues pet digressions, elaborates irrel. 
evant details, and blocks the progress of his chief 
characters with a throng of supernumeraries. The 
long-winded narrative of Fielding and Richardson, in. 
dulged with innocent zest, suited the old-school manners 
ofa departed age. But the average magazine-reader will 
have none of it, under any circumstances. He mustcome 
to the point, understand the clearly marked issue, and 
get about his own business shortly. He requires the 
author to follow his plan so strictly that, on taking up 
a magazine to read the continuation of a novel, the 
first word shall at once recall the previous part and 
imply the whole train of the story. As to the philos- 
ophy,— the thought which animates the novelist’s 
scheme,— the modern public will only find it absorbing 
if it has well-considered bearing upon the meaning 
and tendencies of new phases of life. His moral, like 
his plan, must be fully worked out in his own mind, 
never elaborated in the presence of his readers. 
The novel, once thought to be an instrument of moral 
corruption, is thus become an acknowledged aid to 
moral insight. It is growing morally suggestive with- 
out becoming clumsily didactic. 

The change in the treatment of heroines signally 
illustrates the new position. The transfer of the au- 
thor’s attention from the story about his characters to 
the representation of the life within them has revealed 
the individuality of the heroine, and developed an al- 
together new estimate of woman’s moral value. The 
old-time heroine was used merely as a tool of the plot, 
considered simply as “ spoils ” for the victor,—a lovely, 
passive thing for the hero to exercise his compelling 
force upon. Or, if she were not so passive, she was 
not so lovely. Round her centered the series of thrill- 
ing adventures; yet she herself was not the actual 
point of interest. She was often the prize for which 
the race was made, but the prize was at best a fine in- 
cident of a finer struggle; the race was the thing,— 
for that the onlookers cared. 

The modern heroine fills a larger place. Over the 
circumstances of life and influences of love from which 
the novelist has framed his story, she asserts herself 
with force as well as favor. She takes herself in earn- 
est, and the sincere treatment she gets shows at the 
first glance amusing contrasts, as to age and worldly 
experience, with the old lighter method. A blushing 
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déutante she used to be, very shrinking, entirely un- 
sophisticated, and — somewhat insipid. Now she is a 
self-possessed and individual woman, whose capabilities 
ripen steadily in the contact with the general life. 
Writers of recent society novels have dared even to 
make her wife or widow, as world-weary in her own 
more graceful fashion as only heroes like Rochester 
or Lovelace were wont to be. 

The ideal woman, the heroine worthy of the name, 
with all her new power of making strange situations be- 
coming, must still be moved by conscience. Womanly 
intuitions and instinctive purity, however inconvenieat 
at times to the masculine mind, are still ideally charm- 
ing, and the more potent when enlightened by a ray 
of reason. Theconscientiousness of Romola, Dorothea, 
Maggie Tulliver, Isabel Archer, Miss Woolson’s Anne, 
Mrs. Burnett’s Bertha Amory, oreven poor life-thwarted 
Marcia Hubbard, is as remote as the twentieth century 
from the conscientiousness of Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, 
Evelina, Amelia Sedley, or Dickens’s strongest woman, 
Lizzie Hexam. The conscientiousness of these earlier 
heroines based its authority and privilege upon the 
conventions of church and state, and for the rest upon 
that weak and unenduring thing, womanly innocence. 
The modern heroine has further warrants of faith. She 
has ideals of her own of the life to be desired, ideals 
whose truest sanction lies in an educated as wellas an 
implanted sense of the eternal fitness of things. She 
has proved that knowledge gives more advantages than 
innocence for the formation of healthy character and 
attainment of right action. A significant description 
is given in “ The Portrait of a Lady ” of the life Isabel 
sought : 


“Her notion of the aristocratic life was simply the 
union of great culture with great liberty; the culture 
would give one a sense of duty, and the liberty a sense 
of enjoyment. 

“ She was driven to open recognition of conflict with 
Osmund, when she opposed the essentially aristocratic 
life for which she cared to that which was with her hus- 
band merely ‘a thing of forms, of conscious, calculated 
attitudes." ’ : 


What Laura Pendennis, what Amelia would have 
assumed to measure her hero’s motives and judge his 
position? The utmost she could do would be to cast 
herself down before him because of things which her 
soul could not reverence, weeping and afflicted, but 
weak and submissive. The modern heroine suffers 
none the less in such evil case, but her independent 
withdrawal from any implication therein of her own 
self is as firm and unmistakable as Romola’s was from 
Tito’s moral inefficiency. 

In Mr. Howells’s Marcia or George Eliot's Gwen- 
dolen — both undisciplined, but both rudimentary 
women of the century, if one may speak so — an inde- 
pendent moral sense is wakened through the bitter 
trials and disappointments of their love. The awaken- 
ing and development of this moral sense is more impor- 
tant to reader and writer than the love which is its 
instrument. 

The heroine, as an image of ardent self-respecting 
womanly character, has become in herself of value. 
The development of her personal responsibility, ex- 
panding in contact with world-old customs, still pow- 
erful though waning, and with others stronger still 
that must forever live,— her spiritual growth and un- 


determined influence,—suggest lines of present and 
absorbing interest fit to be continued in serial novels 
yet unwritten. 

Charlotte Porter. 


A New Solution of the Indian Question. 


AT a public dinner in the capital town of one of the 
Western Territories, recently, I was seated beside a 
gentleman who had lived upon the frontier for twenty 
years, and had represented his Territory as a delegate 
in Congress for several terms. The conversation 
turned upon the problem of how to bring the Indians 
up to a tolerable degree of civilization and to make 
them self-supporting. My acquaintance had just re- 
turned from a visit to three of the largest reservations 
in the West. Knowing that few men had enjoyed a 
wider opportunity to become acquainted with Indian 
character, I drew him out as to his own plan for the 
management of the “wards of the nation.” His 
ideas seemed sensible and practical. First, he con- 
demned the large reservation system as encouraging 
vagabondism and barbarism. This system, with its 
concomitants of money annuities and the issue of ra- 
tions in times when game is scarce and starvation im- 
minent, makes of the Indian a pauper and a loafer. In 
the summer he revels in a continuous excursion and 
picnic, roaming over his reservation with his compan- 
ions and his family, poling, hunting, and having a good 
time; and in winter he pitches his tepee close to the 
stone house of the agency, knowing that the Govern- 
ment will provide for his necessities. Place afew hun- 
dred white families of a low grade of intelligence 
upon an area as large as the State of New Jersey, keep 
everybody else off the territory, let these people know 
that the Government will provide them with blankets 
and with flour, beef, and sugar, if they are in want, 
and they or their descendants would become about as 
lazy and barbarous as the Indians in a short time. 

So argued my neighbor at the table. He did not, 
however, favor the severalty system pure and simple 
as it is usually advocated in the West. He thought it 
should be introduced gradually in connection with 
small reservations. The Indians should be persever- 
ingly encouraged to make permanent homesteads, till 
the land, and raise cattle. Every man showing an am- 
bition to acquire land and support himself upon it 
should be given a patent to secure him his property 
rights. It would be too much to expect, however, that 
the whole body of a tribe, accustomed to a semi- 
nomadic life, idle, trifling, and childish by nature, could 
be made stable, independent farmers all at once by the 
combined influence of an act of Congress and impend- 
ing starvation. They would simply starve, like so 
many wild animals deprived of their usual resources 
of sustenance, or, made frantic by hunger, they would 
engage in desperate forays upon their nearest white 
neighbors. 

A continuance of the reservation system, but on a 
very much smaller scale than at present, combined with 
the steady, judicious introduction of the severalty sys- 
tem, was, in a word, my friend’s solution of the Indian 
problem. By this plan, he thought that in another gen- 
eration the reservations, having been steadily reduced 
from decade to decade by the increase of individual 
holdings and the restoration of unused land to the pub- 
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lic domain, might be abolished altogether, the Indians 
having by that time become self-supporting citizens. 

I may add that my observations recently among the 
Crows and Flatheads of Montana the Umatillas of 
Oregon, and the Puyallups of Washington Territory 
confirm this view. in all these tribes I found Indians 
who had made creditable beginnings at agriculture or 
herding, and who complained that they could get no 
titles to the land they occupied, and thus could not, like 
white men, acquire property and leave it to their chil- 
dren. Such cases were exceptional, it is true. The 
great majority of the men were stalwart vagabonds, the 
women doing all the work required by the simple 
savage mode of life. The average Indian, however, 
is more intelligent than the average negro of the cot- 
ton States, and there is no reason to think he will not 
learn to work if made to feel the incentives of prosperity 
and comfort on the one hand, and the sharp spur of 


want on the other. 
Eugene V. Smalley. 
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The Indian Schools of New Mexico, 
IN the June CENTURY, page 197, I read: 


In the New Mexico section are shown a curious batch 
of compositions written by Indian pupils in the Catholic 
schools. 

There are no Catholic schools for Indians in New 
Mexico. One boarding-school (this one) and seven 
day-schools are conducted by the Home Mission Board 
of the Presbyterian Church. A new boarding-schoo] 
has lately been started under Congregational auspices, 

It is possible that a few Indians are taught in Cath. 
olic schools, but the Catholics have not only made no 
effort to educate the Indian, but the Jesuits here haye 
frequently said that the Indians were better off without 
education. 

This school had a large exhibit at New Orleans, both 
literary and mechanical. 

R. W. D. Bryan, 
Superintendent 
Atsuquerque Inpian Scnoot, New Mexico, June 8, 1885, 
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Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 


HERE is a great deal of intellectual activity that 
is nothing better than idle curiosity ; like the fly, 
its only ambition is to buzz and get into things. 

THE great art in getting rich is not in saving 
money, but knowing how to spend it. 

Don’t mistake stupidity for patience ; patience is 
the humility of wisdom. 

ANY one may commit a blunder, but no one but a 
fool is bit twice by the same dog. 

THE man whom idleness don’t lead into mischief is 
either a very pure or a very stupid one. 

NATURE makes her own laws, but can’t break one 
if she tries. 

Economy is a kind of natural wealth; it is money 
ever at interest. 

To give so as to bestow a favor and not create an 
obligation is a delicate art. 

THE more ideas a man has got the fewer words he 
takes to express them. Wise men never talk to make 
time ; they talk to save it. 

EXPERIENCE costs more than it is worth, but most 
people refuse to learn at any less price. 

ADVICE, just at present, is the greatest drug in the 
market ; the supply has ruined the demand. 

Ligs are like certain horses ; they can travel farther 
in one day than they can get back in two. 

TAKE all the fun out of this world and every pound 
of life would weigh ten. 

You can buy a dog for two dollars and a half, but 
there isn’t money enough in the world to buy the wag 
of his tail. 

THE poor are more extravagant than the rich, and 
this is just what keeps them poor; for the sake of one 
feast they are willing to starve three days. 

A suit of clothes that fits a man perfectly is worth 
more to him than a pedigree that fits him indifferently. 

WIspDoM without learning is like a sword without a 
handle, and learning without wisdom is like a handle 
without a sword. 

REFORM !! is the battle-cry of civilization,— reform 
for others, immunity for ourselves. 

THE ridiculous side of life goes far toward making 
it endurable. 

A FOOL may possibly amuse others, but he can’t 
amuse himself. 


BEWARE of the man who listens much and talks 
little ; he is getting your thunder and saving his own 
lightning. 

A PEACOCK’s pedigree is all in the spread of his 
tail ; a wet day takes the glory out of it. 

CONDENSATION is almost omnipotent, single words 
are autocrats, and a sentence is law for all mankind. 

MEN are very vain of their opinions, and yet there 
is scarcely any two of them who think alike. 

Wuat the world wants just now is less civilization 
and more of the virtues. 

BewakE of the man of a few words ; he always has 
something in reserve. 

TRUTH can travel to the end of the earth all alone, 
but a lie must have company to keep up its courage. 

RELIGION is most excellent to mix with business, 
but to mix business with religion is not safe. 

WE get our vices from each other, but our virtues 
by cultivation. 

My friend, does it pay to be a great man? You 
must be hated by some, ioed by many, and, at best, 
envied by all. 

Labor will buy anything that is in the market. 

PEDIGREES seldom improve by age. 

Vice and virtue began life together, and will leave 
the world when the last man does. 

WISDOM can afford to go slow; but if a fool doesn't 
run he is sure to get left. 

THE man who is ever muttering to himself is talking 
to a fool. 

THE man who has no superstitions loses half the 
pleasures of life. 

HONESTY, like charity, begins at home; the man 
who is not honest with himself cannot be with others. 


Uncle Esek. 
Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


a secret. : 
ler-jacket nes’ ain’t been dis- 


DE cow-bell can’t kee 

De bes’ road to de y 
kivered yit. 

DE wooden Injun’ got some mighty strong p’ints. 

RIPE apples make de tree look taller. 

DE red rose don’t brag in de dark. 


J. A. Macon. 
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A STUDY IN FINANCE. 


Blanche Rosalie Leeds. 


alone, 
rage. rr a 
siness, King Redwald's Altars.* Christians rule now in Britain, 
. : . a And Christians rule in Kent; 
virtues Wuen Edwin reigned in. Britain, And men suppose the Devil 
And Redwald reigned in Kent, . deok oF onl —a 
> You The news of Christ’s religion ’ pes 
it best, Throughout the country went. But in some secret corner 
Edwin embraced it warmly, The most of them consent 
et. Unquestioning, content. To omg him one small altar, 
“TI will not be too hasty,” ike Redwald King of Kent. 
| leave Said the canny King of Kent. 
— “It may be Christ is strongest, Helen Jackson, (H. H.) 
. And the Devil safely pent; Seen. 
talking But till I am er certain,” : 
Said Redwald King of Kent, WE were playing at see-saw — 
: Twas thirteen years ago— 
alf the “T'll give to neither worship Sweet little Patience Preston, 
Unqualified assent. With her brow as white as snow, 
e man My ae has two altars”; With her eyes of sunny blue, 
others. (Oh, canny King of Kent!) And her curls of golden shine; 


. “ The foremost and the biggest I thought her the dearest little girl, 
oseh. . : & And , ; ' 
To Christ henceforth is lent; ; nd vowed she should be mine! 


But the small one in the corner,” 


Said Redwald King of Kent, But we were only five years old,— 
Love was the prize we sought,— 


“I'll keep burning to the Devil, That I was rich and she was poor, 
That he may see I meant We never gave a thought! 

To do him no dishonor,” But we were only five years old, 
Said the canny King of Kent. And we are — now, 


And she is rich and I am poor 
* We believe that in point of fact Kent was Christian long 4 
before Northumbria, where Edwin reigned, and its king in And when we meet — we bow! 
Edwin's time was Eadbald, son of St. thelbert. But this Sens : 
not affect the point made in the poem.—Ebrror. Jennie E. T. Dowe. 
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A Woman's “No.” 


Sue had a parcel, small and round, 
One lovely afternoon last summer. 
I offered, as in duty bound, 
To take it from her. 


She thanked me, with a gracious smile, 
As sweet as rosy lips could make it; 

It was so small, ’twas not worth while 
To let me take it. 


Again I offered, as before, 
Of that slight burden to relieve her. 
She’d rather not—“ Pray say no more!” 
’Twould really grieve her. 


I ceased to plead—she seemed content — 
The thing was small, and neatly corded. 
And so along our way we went, 
To where she boarded. 


But when upon the stoop she stood, 
And ere our last adieus were uttered, 
She eyed me in a roguish mood, 
‘And. softly bobtm 


As swung the door to let her through, 
And left me there all unresisting : 
“TI don’t think very much of you 
For not insisting.” 


Arthur Graham, 
At the Piano. 


BEFORE the ivory keys she sat 
And touched the notes,— but all of that 
Was much like other people at 

A grand piano; 
But suddenly, when all was still, 
Across my heart there came a thrill, 
Responsive to a mellow trill 

Of soft soprano. 


Then all seemed changed. The little room 
Was fragrant with a faint perfume, 
As if a rose-bush burst in bloom 

And showed a blossom: 
*Twas only one, I knew full well,— 
How happily it seemed to dwell, 
While first it lifted, then it fell, 

Upon her bosom. 


Outstretched a little was her chin, 

A solitary dimple in, 

Which seemed to say: “ When I begin 
To change and alter, 

Beware! Young Cupid lurketh near!” 

Alas, I did not choose to hear, 

And soon my lips a timid “ Dear” 

Began to falter. 


And on, and on, throughout that song,— 
The notes now faint, now clear and strong,— 
My heart grew restless, till ere long 

I touched her shoulder. 
The fingers from the white keys dropped,— 
Down from her lips the songster hopped, 
The music note by note was stopped, 

And then I told her. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Getting Round Grandmamma. 


GRANDMAMMA so full of cheer, 

So pink and white at seventy year, 

What a charm you must have been 

When grandpa used to trip it in, 

And hold your hand and chuck your chin,— 
“ My soncy lass, my bonny dear!” 


Tell me not a mind so clear 

Won’t carry back good fifty year; 
Tell me not you’ve quite forgot 

What laddies did - lasses thought — 
The cherry lip, the dimple-spot, 

With “Ho, my lass, my Seamer dear |” 


Grandmamma, they’re facts, I fear, 
The pretty stories that I hear: 
eye so blue and hair so brown, 

e trimmest foot, the jimpest gown, 
The pride and talk of a’ the town,— 
“The soncy lass, the bonny dear.” 


Chance a trifle deaf the ear 

That’s heard but praise for seventy year ; 
Still, a book read upside down 

Should not one’s senses wholly drown. 
You'd better smile, you cannot frown,— 
“ Ha, soncy lassie, bonny dear!” 


Day is over, shadows near 

As was their wont back fifty year; 
Grandmamma, my work is through, 
And I’ve a secret all for you — 

For you, because.she’ll keep it true, 
Once “soncy lass,” aye “bonny dear.” 


Scottish blood now twenty year 

Has fed my heart, good grandma dear, 
Grandmamma so pink and white, 

And you'll forgie me if to-night 
Somebody greets me,— some braw wight, 
“ My soncy lass, my bonny dear! ” 


John Vance Cheney. 


A Lesson in Courting. 


**He who would the daughter win, 
Should with the mother begin.” 
An Old Adage. 


ONCE on a time I knew a girl 

With bright blue eye and golden curl; 
I lov’d to linger by her side, 

And wish’d to gain her for my bride. 


So at it, fair and square, I went, 

To try and win her ma’s consent; 
When with much effort this was done, 
I thought the daughter fully won. 


But when the girl I did address, 
And try to win from her a “ Yes,” 
She, with a twinkle in her eye, 
Coquettishly did make reply : 

« When next a girl you try to win, 
You should, at frst, with her begin; 


For while you've been a-courting mother, 
Z have learned to love another.” 


M. A. De L. V. H.. 











